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TROLOGUE 

0 * N 7 December 1941, the Empire of Japan passed from co vert 
to open \var on lhc« English-speaking •world. It tvas the 
culminating action in a programme of conquest and aggression 
wluch had.bcgun in 1894 with the Sino-Japanesc war. The Chinese 
Empire was then in decay. The new China, svhich only sprang into 
life in the great revolution of 1911, had not begun to take shape. 

There were other claimants to the estate of the^ dying Manchu 
dynasty. The European Pois'crs forced a Japanese withdrawal. The 
Russians seized Port Arthur and the Kwantung pciunsula; the British 
insisted on a lease of the port of Wei-hai-wei on the otlicr side of 
the Gulf of Pohai;,and the Germans, not to be outdone, made the 
convenient murder of two Lutheran mhsionarics • the excuse for 
the annexation of Tsingtao and the good harbour of Kiao-chow 
adjoining it. 

Though there was rivalry and latent hostility between Britain and 
Russia at the beginiung of the jpresent century the European Powers 
nevertheless acted in concert and a check was put temporarily to 
Japanese designs. The island of Formosa remained as the principal 
Japanese spoil. By I904 Czarist Russia had ac^ired a dominating 
innuence in Manchuria. The Government in retersburg was pre- 
paring to extend tills influence into the ancient Empire of Korea. 
The great peninsula of Korea had been marked out as a future sphere 
of conquest by the Japanese. 

The Russian-Japancse war of 1904--5 was a conflict between flic 
two rival Powers for predominance in these territories. Czardom ivas 
■wcakcrung as a system of government in Russia ; there was revolutionary 
unrest on the Russian home front, and the Japanese gained early naval 
superiority by a sunrise attack on the Russian battle-fleet in Port 
An’nor, yri^ic ncgoiia'uons were in progress, and’bcTorc there ivas any 
declaration of war. After much hard fighting the campaign ended 
in a Himted Japanese victory. The only genuine Russian territory 
surrendered to Japan under theTreaty of Portsmouth was the southern 
half of the island* of Sakhalin; which island is, geographically, a 
TOntinuation of the Japanese archipelago. Port Arthur and its 
hinterland, leased from China by Russia, were surrendered to Japan; 
and there was a tacit agreement that Korea should noiv be her 
exclusive sphere of influence. 

This was the first time since the Mongol invasions that an Asiatic 
, . nation had defeated a great European Power. The victory still further 

! whetted Japan’s appetite for expansion. It also' had an unpleasant 
efTcci on the Japanese national character. Politeness and courtesy 
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changed ‘to swagger and aggrcsrivencss. The Japanese began to 
regaM themselves as invincible and a superior race, destined to rule 
all Asia and eventually dominate the world. The Japanese have, 
often been described as the Prussians of the East. It would be more 
accurate to describe them as the. Asiatic forerunners 6f,the Nazis. 
For a generation before anyone had heard of Hitler outside his father’s 
village every Japanese school-teacher tvas drilling into his pupils the 
Herrenvolk doctrine. Certainly the Japanese now regarded them- 
selves as the rightful heirs to the estate of the Chinese Emperors. 
The Chinese revolution, already referred to, gave a set-back to these 
ambitions. New heirs vdth a better legal claim had arrived. 

In 1904 Britain and Japan had entered into an alliance. This was, 
on the British side, primarily the work of the late Marquis of Lans- 
downe. This inheritor of the Victorian tradition regarded Russia as , 
the great menace to the British Empire in India, as did most of his 
British contemporaries. Falling to observe the rottenness of the 
Czarist syste^n in the domestic field they were alarmed at the advance 
of the Russian Imperialists in Central Asia, towards the Himalayas, 
and in the Far East. The An^lo-Japanesc alliance, in the eyes of 
these ivorthy Ministers ivas a ransurance against Russia. 

From the Japanese point of view it was equally useful as Britain 
held the ring clear during the Russo-Japanese war. 

After some hesitation the Japanese eovemment of the day ful- 
filled the terms of the alliance and declared war on Germany in 1914. 
The Japanese navy did useful work in protectin'g convoys in the 
Pacific and a Japanese army laid leisurely and, finally, successful 
siege to the German fortress of Tsingtao. A Japanese flotilla of 
destroyers even came into the Eastern Mediterranean to assist’in 
combating the submarine menace. The Japanese part in this ivar 
nvas othenvise limited. At the peace settlement Japan nevertheless 
|ottained considerable booty. ' • 

Germany, coming later into the field as a Colonial Power, had 
managed to pick up some Pacific islands, and in the share-out the 
Marshall and Caroline group lying north of the Equator fell to Japan 
under the terms of the Treaty orVcrsajllcs. Before the tvar was over, 
Japan had taken advantage of the pre-occupation of her Allies to 
} bring intcnsis’c pressure to bear on China, demanding, in cfTect, vast 
I terrilorial and_economic concessions. China at this Ume was an ally 
j drjapanVfor she had thrown in her lot ivilh Britain and France. 
VTien the Western Allies joined by America had defeated Germany 
and her Allies, they were strong enough once more to check Japan’s 
designs on her great neighbour. The Americans, in particular, 
reasserted the well-established policy of the ‘qpciv_dpor^jn„China, 
and Japan abandoned her more blatant polj^ of force for one of 
intrigue and economic penetration. 

1 he Treaties which nominally brought to an end tlie European 
war were rounded off by the Washington Nat’al Agrrement resulting 
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from the 1921 Conference. The disappearance of German sca-po\vcrI 
had unfortunately led to a curious naval rivalry beUveen Bntam and | 
America. An economic depression followed the war of 1914-1O, 
taxation was high, and there was a general disposition to awid com- 
perition in naval shipbuilding. All the victors of that war and, in 
theory, the vanquished, were committed to the doctrine of a general 
and all-round reduction of armaments. It tvas a not unnaturm 
reaction to the slaughter and misery of the World War. The broad 
- result of this phase of international rclationsliip, in which Bntam 
and America played the leading part, was an agreement to a long 
holiday in the building of large warships, i.c. battleships and battle 
cruisers. The fleets of the United States and the British Empire 
were fixed at 15 super-dreadnoughts each and th’c Japanese Navy 
at 10. ' No new fortifications were to be erected in the Pacific, svhich 
suited the Japanese very well as they had all the fortified bases they 
needed for the time being; and as they made the Tnandated islands, 
the former German colonial possessions, into closed areas, they were 
able to do tvhat they liked to prepare them as advanced bases. 

Under Article 19 of the Washington Treaty of Limitation of Na val 
Armaments, signed on 6 February 1922, the United States of America, 
the British Empire, and Japan, agreed to maintain the status quo 
wth regard to die fortifications and naval bases in the United States 
of America, the British Entire and the Japanese insular possessions 
and territory in the Pacific uccan. Singapore was expressly excluded 
and, in any case, ih not in the Pacific Ocean ; yet the Japanese made a 

C at outcry when we began to improve the naval base in 1923. 

rgcly.becausc of American sentiment and desire the Anglo-Japancsc 
alliance was not rcneived when its current term came to an end in 1 922. 

On 29 December 1934 the Japanese Government denounced the 
Washington Treaty, and under its terms the denunciation took cflbct 
and the Treaty lapsed on 31 December 1936. 

Tbe Russian Revolution of October 1917 led to a loosening of the 
Russian hold on Northern Manchuria, tvhich as a sphere of influence 
had. remained as a legacy of Czarist days. Russian interests in 
Northern- Manchuria >vere salvage from the Russo-Japanese War. 
^pan played her part in the general intervention against the Soviet 
^vcmmcnt,_ and Japanese armies penetrated far into Siberia. 
They wxTc svithdraivn under Russian pressure ivhen the chaos of the 
revolution had given ivay to some sbrnblance of civil and military 
power. The neiv Russian Government was not interested in Imperialist 
adventures in China or ‘ Manchuria, and the Manchurian railway, 
omit at such cost by the Czar’s railway engineers, ivas eventually 
purchased by Jappn. / o » / 

' By 1931 the real rulers of Japan, the naval and military cliques, 
were ready for the next forward ntbvc. Tl\c Chinese revolution had 
led to much internal disorder. Various War Lords, with their private 
armies, donunated many of the great Chinese provinces, and Man- 
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churia, though remaining part of the Chinese Empire, was virtually 
autonomous under its own General. Tho. strong man of Manchuria, 
Marshal Ghiang Tso-lin, died in 1918, and tvas succeeded by his son, 
Chrang Hsuel»liang, knotvn as the young Marshal. 

i For twenty years the Japanese had been infiltrating into this 
province. Possession of the^southem part of the railway, as a spoil 
of the Russo-Japanese 'War, and the northern part by purchase, as 
already described, gave Japan the right to maintain railway guards 
which, in effect, were fully organlacd and heavily-armed military forces. 

A fresh economic blizzard had struck Europe and its effects were 
Felt throughout the world, including Japan and the United States of 
America. These financial and economic distractions provided Japan 
with another opportunity for mischief. 

A convenient plot was discovered, and Japan struck against 
China for the third time. The capital, Mukden, was occupied, and 
Japanese armies proceeded to the methodical conquest of all the 
territory north and cast of the Great Wall. Though there ivas a 
specious case for regarding Manchuria as no longer an integral part 
of the Chinese Empire, there was no such excuse for,the conquest of 
the purely Chinese provinces of Jehol and Chahar which followed. 
Inner Mongolia was also brought under Japanese suzerainty and 
Outer Mongolia would have followed but for the fact that it had 
already been taken under Russian protection following on the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet form of Government in this vast, sparsely 
populated region. • 

The civilized world of 1931 was profoundly shocked by Japan’s 
act of aggression. China had given no real cause for offence. Her 
crime, in Japanese eyes, "was that the Chinese Republic which had 
arisen from the ashes of the Klanchu Empire ivas finding its feet. 
The Nationalist Party of revolution, the Kuomintang, founded' in 
Canton by a great Chinese leader, the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, was 
pulling the vast country together, bringing the "War Lords to heel, 
strengthening the Central Government and successfully pursuing a 
great programme of economic reforms .and popular education. The 
prospect of a strong, happy, contented, and peaceful China was not 
to the liking T}f the ambitious War Lords of Tokio. The conquest of 
hfanchuria svas only a preliminary to further encroachments and this 
svas clearly understood by informed persons in every country. This 
aggression was a violation of the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, to both of which Japan was a signatory. 

■ It was also a violation of the Washington Nine Power Treaty. Among 
its clauses, is one binding the signatories 

‘to tespcct the sovereignly, the independence, and the 
territorial and administratis’Q. integrity of China.’ 

Another clause bound the contracting Poivers 

‘to communicate fully and {rankly with one another’ 
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in any situation inyoKung the application of the clauses of the 

. T^c rctaUadon of the Chinese Government and people generally 
to the aggression in Manchuria took the form of a linde boycott. 
This boycott organization had its iicadquartcrs at Shanghai, the most 
ImporUnt centre in 'China so far as Japanese trade was concerned. 

;It led to considerable friction between Chinwc and Japanac m 
Greater Shanghai, the closely populated district lying outside the 
International Settlement. The Japanese had alway^ claimed tiic 
right to maintain a large garrison in the International Settlement and 
usually had several large wanhips in the river. On aB January, ' 93 ®» 
the Japanese troops marched out of the International Settlement and 
attacked the Chinese in Greater Shanghai, There was restsUnce, 
much fighting, and a great slaughter of peaceable Chinese citizens. 
The fighting went on till 3 hiarch following, when the local Consuls 
and the diplomats of the neutral Powers on the spot managed to 
arrange an armisdcc. The matter came before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and the Japanese attitude was roundly condemned 
in resolutions passed by the Assembly on 4 March and 1 1 March 193®* 
As Ac result of intcraational pressure, Ac Japanese auUioritics finally 
agreed to iviAdraw Arir troops from Chinese territory to Ac Inter- 
national Settlement on 5 May 1932. Up till Ais point, therefore, 
it will be seen that the League of Nations exercised considerable 
influence on Japan’s* policy. 

These words are written in the midst of Ae second World War 
which has already dwarfed in savagery and destructiveness Ae first 
World. War of J914-18. The latter was fought and won by the 
nullions of common people everywhere, who hoped Aat Acir sacri- 
I fiecs would lead to a better order of society in which law and justice ! 
W’ould prevail over Ac rule of the gunman. The League of Nations 
had been established to implement this ivorld-iride desire. The 
common people everywhere hoped Aat it would really mean an era 
of peace, an end to competition in armaments, and a removal of the 
constant threat of war. Public opinion cvcry^vhcrc was profoundly 
.shocked to Ascover Aat a hearily aimed nation in Eastern Asia, 
led by a ruAless and unscrupulous Government, was prepared to 
tear up solemn treaties, attack peaceable neighbours,* and endanger 
the peace of Ac world. Ha^dng, as they Aought, taught mankind 
^^'Cfy'vhcre a lesson by defeating Ac Germany of the Kaiser and her 
allies, it was gravely disturbing to find that yet another nation. waj 
preparing to follow Ac same path of destruction and lawlessness.. 
TT League of Nations, despite the wAdrawal of tin 

Uruted States of America, had been looked upon as a real power fot 
keeping the peace. A strong and growing body of opinion in America j 
Aough still in a minority, was in favour of re-entry. Japan herself 
a member, as was China. The South American Republics and 
the British Dominions were firm supporters. States like revolutionary 
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1 Russia and defeated Germany, which had been treated as pariahs, 
sought membership. 

There was an immediate demand for the League machinery to 
be put into motion against Japan. There would havfe been the 
same demand at that time in 1931 for the machinery to be put into 
motion against any aggressor in any part of the world, as indeed Jt 
had been in the case of Italy’s assault on Greece, m South American' 
disputes, and in Balkan quarrels. . , 

Though the American Congress was strongly isolationist where 
European disputes were concerned and, generally speaking, was 
supported by American public opinion, there were immediate reper- 

i cussions to this breach of the peace in Asia, Americans, especially 
those living on the Pacific coast of the Union, had for long been 
suspicious of Japan’s intentions. 

I America’s policy with regard to China has already been referred 
to. The Washington Government let it be known immediately that 
League action to check this new aggression would have whole-hearted 
American support. The League met on 10 December 1931, and 
decided to send out a strong Commission of Enquiry under the leader- 
ship of the Eatl of Lytton. The forces at work behind the scenes— 
wmeh means in most of- the European Chancelleries— which were 
secretly hostile to the League, and had been from the beginning, no 
doubt intended this as a delaying action. Few of the older school of 
diplomats had any love for the Learac df Nations, which, whatever 
the weaknesses of its constitution, ’md contain the germ of World 
Federation and the end of their beloved secret diplomacy. However 
* tills may have been, the Lytton Commission reporting on the facts 
and maung all allowances for Japan’s economic needs and grievances, 
condemned the Manchurian invasion. No honest man could have 
done othcr>visc. An important preliminary report was sent from 
Mukden on 30 April 1932, In February 1933 the final report, which 
strongly condemned Japan’s aggression, wzs adopted by the Council. 
The League now had to act. Where Japan ^vras concerned only 
nations with strong navies could support the economic sanctions 
proposed for cheeWng the aggressor. Fortunately -the American 
GoN’emment and people, as already described, were ready for action. 
Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State, acting on behalf of 
his Government, let it be known that if economic sanctions were 
applied to Japan his country would play her full part. Unfortunately 
the economic blizzard had brought about a change orgowmment in 
Britain. The Labour Minbtry had fallen and witli it the b«t and 
m<Kt enlighten^ Foreign Secretary, Uie late Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
which llic British Parliamentary system had throHTi up for half a 
century. Now the Coalition Gos-emment, which had been formed 
for the purpose of keeping the pound sterling on the gold standard, 
ruled in its stead, and Sir John Simon (as he then u'as) occupied the 
room in the Foreign Ollice svith the beautiful riew os-er St. James’s 
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Park, vacated by Mr. Henderson, As Foreign Scercta^ of Britain, j 
and, later, one of the most influential members of the Cabinets presided 
over in turn by Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, and 
Neville Chamberlain, this legal lurmnary h^ as much m answer . tori 
to the British peoples for their subscqucnt.troubics as any oth^ living j 
manT He has been well 'described as a great man in small things andf 
. a*TniaU man in great things. Of undoubted forensic ability, he can 
argue any case, good or bad, \rith great adroitness. ^ The meeting at 
Geneva whdh. Simon betrayed the League of Nations marked the 
close of a chapter in history. Until the British Forci^ Secretary set 
to work belund the scenes, Japan faced the League, >vith its Anicriran 
obser\’er, apparently without a friend in the \s’orld. The application 
of economic sanedons by the League members plus America would 
have ruined her. As already described, America was ssrilling, and, 
■gi%’tn the right lead, the whole of the civilized world would have 
followed suit. I was in the United States at this time and in contact 
with many people who mould public opinion or carry out the popular 
will. There ^Yas no doubt ^vhatevcr of the determination oT the 
American people and the great majority of the American leaders to 
put a stop to this neiv aggression and teach this brigand Power a 
badly needed lesson. As tjmical I ivill quote a conversation I had 
wth the largest importer of Japanese silk. America’s principal import 
from Japan was and sukivas one of the most important sources 
of Japancse'revcnue. Tlii> gentleman made no secret of the fact that 
economic sanctions ‘against Japan would ruin him and his firm; but 
. he made it clear that he and his colleagues would count it an honour 
, to make the sacrifice for the sake of an ideal. This view of one 
who would describe lumselC as a hard-boiled American business man 
svas representative. . To the horror and disgust of everyone who had 
hoped that— despite its shortconungs and the frailties of those who 
controlled its machinery — the League of Nations would be used in a 
worthy manner on tlm great occasion, the Foreign Minister of Britmn 
threw his protecting robes over tiic Japanese delegates. Stimson was 
KDuffed, the League was made a laughjng;Stock,_ and the chief 
Japanese delegate excused himself from making any defence as he/ 
not do it ^Iter than Sir John Simon had already done. * 

From this gigantic blunder, to put the matter generously, many 
tragedies followed. The one world force which might have prevented 
catastrophes >vas fatally weakened. Men everyiyhere who 
DcUeyed in the League of Nations, in the doctrine of collective 
s^nty, and in-the good effects of a world conscience, lost faith, 
those who secretly hated the League and all it stood for, crept out 
^adr holes to mock and deride. Ohe Japanese militarists received 
• ^ go full speed ahead tvilh their schemes for the conquest 

of China as a preliminary to the conquest of Asia and the elimination 
of the influence of all other nations, save Japan, from the Pacific and 
Its surrounding territories, * The gangsters who were building up the 
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Nazi Party and plotting to seize power in Germany were stimulated 
and encouraged, and when their time came they felt it safe to attack 
nations singly without fear of meeting the combined resistance of the 
other peace-loving States. When the Italian Fascists, not to be out- 
done, tore, up their Treaties and assailed Abyssinia, the League of 
Nations had been so morally weakened that the Simon-Gharaberlain 
clique were able once more to previmt its functioning. The break-- 
down of the sanctions policy against Italy through the failure to apply 
it to petroleum was the virtual end of the League of Nations as a force 
for peace. When, one by one, Nazi Germany fell upon Austna, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, no one in authority ^vas found to suggest 
putting the machinery of the League constitution into motion. The 
bombs which crippled American sea power at Pearl Harbour on 
1 7 December 1941 were fashioned in Geneva ten years previously. The 
i real fabricators of those bombs were not the Japanese, but Viscount 
I Simon, now Lord Chancellor of England, and his confederates. 

' The excuses made for this betrayal, tliis compromise svitli eril, 
were'the familiar ones put forward as a defence in other attempts at 
appeasement. Japan, it was said, is over-populated. Her eighty 
million inhabitants increase at the rate of seven hundred thousand 
a year.' They must, therefore,* haVe room for expansion; or WmsroaWj 
to u'fee the Nazi jargon. Much of the Archipelago is mountainous, 
and agriculture alone will not support its teenung population. There 
is a deficiency of ra\v materials. The Japanese rwers deliberately 
encouraged population increase on thc-old-militarist plea that tliere 
must be plenty of young men coming ofniilitary age every year for the 
army. And because there are these increases yearly there must be 
space for settlement overseas. Actually, Japan lives on her foreign 
trade, which has increased enormously in Ihc last quarter of a century. 
There is a liberal and mercantile school in Japan represented in the 
impotent Japanese Diet which, from time to time, has sought to check 
the more extravagant programmes of tljc militatists. This mercantile 
school had solid grounds for its arguments. Lefore the outbreak of 
the svar In the Pacific, Japan moved up into the first place among 
tlic nations of the svocid as an exporter of textiles, and her engineering, 
chemical, and otiicr industries were making great progress, in the 
world’s markets. But that Manchuria, or, indeed, any part of China, 
would satUfy Japan as a sphere for cblonization is an absurd proposi- 
tion. The wnter climate in Manchuria and North Cliina is ics'cre 

* FopuUtion of Japui ta lh« censu* of t October imO: Uie pojnilslion of Japan proper 
avu fenced at TS.aaa.TOO. The Empire of lapan, coraunn); of tne-J»pan«e ArcMpeta^, 
Korea, tormoia, Kwantung Province and lae South Sea blandj at the tame dale had a. 
population of g7,G97.ooa 

The demlty of oopuladon wai aj fullotvs: • 

Ji^npsopcr ,. .. .|C9tothe»9uareD>Ue 

Norea a^totheaquaremile 

. Foetaota the square mile 

Kwaatung * ,, 1,939 to the iqaare mile 
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and the Japanese do not thrive in cold climates. More important 
still, they cannot compete economically vith the more slalml and 
frugal Chinese. Japanese farmers cannot exist in face of Qunese 
competition. They have made* some hcad'^’ay as colonists in Korea, 
but in hlanchuria and China they succeeded only as olficjals^ and 
traders. The all-powerful militarist school and the Secret Societies 
which dominate public life in 'Japan havc>ambitions*far beyond the 
acquisition of space for colonization. 1 believe it to be well established 
that Baron Tanaka, a former Japanese Prime Minister, having made 
a special study of the whole situation at the command of the Emperor, 
presented a lengthy and detailed report sho^ving how Japan could 
proceed to vast conquests. This report, which tsns presented in. I935> 
was given to the world through the instrumentality of two Chinese 
translators employed in the Foreign Office in Tolao. Its existence 
has b«n denied, but Japanese actioiw have followed faithfully the 
course outlined. 

Bcpnmng with the ‘ conquest of Manchuria and the northern 
provinces of Chinaj the whole of the Chinese Empire was to be 
brought under Japanese domination. French Indo-China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indian possessions were Jo 
follow. 'n\e_Britim .were to be ousted ‘as a governing power in India, \ 
and Australia* and New Zealand annexed. Even ^ese far-rcacKing 1 
ambitions were not the end of the programme.* The Tanaka Plan' 
aimed at maldng Japan the dominating Power in the world I 

It will be noticed that the apparent adoption of this Tanaka Plan 
w a national policy coincided with the rise of the Nazi Party in 
Germany. The ideology of Herren Hiller and Rosenberg has its 
wunicrpart in many countries. It is a phenomenon of the fourth 
dewde of the twentieth century. Japan’s adherence to the German- 
Italian Axis was a perfectly natural development when it is remem- 
^red that the Japanese secret societies and particularly the Black 
Dragons speak the same sort of language and arc imbued with the 
same son of ideas as their counterparts in several other States. The 
international organization of what we may call Nazis'can be illustrated 
as follows: 



3»pane*e - Trench Spulah Rwtugnese Roomaniao Dritish 

Blath Dragont. Cagottiard*, FatangislJ. '•Ltpon." IronCuarJs, 

■ The Japanese Nazis and other Secret Societies drew their strengtli 
irora the professional officers of the army *and navy, and particular^ 
the army. Ultra-patriotic from their own point of view they used 
Je weapons of blackmail and murder to impose their ^11 on th{ 
Cabinet, Ministers, Generals, and Admirals who came under sus 
piaon of being too modc^ or cautious. The Emperor, who ia*t 
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mere figure-head, is represented to the masses in Japan as a semi* 
dUinc personality descended from the gods, uhose will must 
accepted without question or argument. TIic Ministers and ci\il 
servants who have tlie delicate duly of ‘advising’ the Ruler themselves 
live under the constant terror of the assassin’s bullet. Tlie masses 
of the people are expected to be docile, obedient, and hard-working 
on a miserable pittance. 

Commerce, shipping, banking, and industry arc Controlled by four 
great monopolies managed on a family basis. These arc the Mitsui, • 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Okura. Feudalism,’ operated under a’ 
clan system, controls the army and navy,* and there is considerable 
rivalry between these two services. Feudalism in the Japanese 
Admiralty and War Office, and monopoly capitalism in finance and 
industry, manipulate the Government and control policy. 9 ”. i 
surface, the result is a totalitarian Stale, in which war is the principal 
national industry. Beneath the surface are tveakncsscs. The immeme 
expenditure on armaments, preparations for war, and foreign cor^ 
quests has rirtually bankrupted Japan's economy. Excessively high 
taxes and a comparatively high cost of living, combined svith low 
svages, have progressively reduc^ the standard of life of the mass of the 
peasant farmers and svorking-class’families. Though hidden, there is 
much underground discontent. A ruthless, cruel, and efficient police 
system has not succeeded in destroying this underground movement. 
Industrialization has created a \'ast proletariat, seething with di^ 
content. A real defeat for Japan and the destruction of her legend 
of invincibility will bring about a tremendous popular explosion. 
‘Hence, amongst other troubles of Japan’s rulers, is the fear of demo- 
cratic or socialist movements in Uicir own and in other countries, 
japan’s adherence to Hitler’s anti-Comintem Pact and her violent 
hostility to Soviet Russia was perfectly natural. So was the fear of a 
democratic victory over Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy in the second 
World War. To discourage what the police Sn Japan describe as 
dangerous thinking, democracy and liberalism everywhere must be 
destroyed, and, above all, the great Russian experiment discredited. 
Foreign wars and adventures, the ancient device of dictator govern- 
ments for checking popular discontent, combined with the vanity of 
a half-cirilized people suffering from an inferiority complex, explains 
Japan’s policy, or rather the policy of her rulers, during the present 
century. 

The origin of the Japanese is obscure. They probably emigrated 
to the Japanese J^ands from Malaya, though there is*a strong Mongol 
strain. There_ they found an aborigine population, the -Ainus, one 
of the most primitive racial stocks still surviving in the world. A few 
of them still exist in the cold northern island of Hokkaido. The 
Japanese themselves claim that their Empire was founded by Jinmu 
Tenno in 660 B.c. Such- culture as the Japanese can boast came to 
them from China via Korea. ; 
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PROLOGUE 

, TIic arcliipclago was closed to all rorcignm froin die sixtccnlh 
century to 1853, with the exception of a few pn«le*^c« Duicii trauen 
and technicians. 'It h interesting iliat the doon of Japanese scchvsiosi 
were broken down by an American naval iqstadron. In the hreume 
. of people still living, Japan wax changed from a primus vc feuda 
Oriental State to a highly industriaUzed rtuliunst n.aljon cqiupiwl 
* with all the inventions and paraphernalia of western ^citalszation 
and science. ’Flic development lias been too rapid. Fhe^ sas'agc 
remains, despite his m^cm trappings. TIic degraded pmition of 
svomcn in Japan is one proof of the real backwardness of this extra- 
ordinary people. Briefly, women have no rights whatsoever in Japan. 
The}’ arc treated as chattels, and divorced on the word of the husband. 
The Japanese have given little to die world in the realms of science, 
art, or literature. They have proved themselves wonderful tmilauirs 
of the worst features of our svestem civilization. They arc a seafaring 
' people and good sailors; and the pick of their troops arc gootl soldiers. 
The legend of their invincibility and military prowess has been shat- 
tered during the so-called China ‘incident' when, after four years of 
fighting, the under-equipped and under-organized Chinese troops 
proved themselves again and again better warriors, man for man, 
than the Japanese soldiery. The conduct of their troops in Cliina 
during these cartipaigns lias been abominable. .Tlicir air force, with 
no opposition to speak of, led the way in tlic indiscriminate bombing, 
for the purpose of terror, of unarmed populations. In captured cities 
the soldiery, including the ofliccn, have behaved with the greatest 
cruelly and licence. City after city in China which has fallen to 
Japanese arms has been systematically looted, the men and children 
murdered and the women outraged. In the wake of the conquering 
anpics on the mainland of Asia have followed the petty ofneiaLs and 
traders, utterly corrupt and unscrupulous and working hand-in-glovc 
with the General Stair of the army. \Vlicrc the banner of the Rising 
Sun floats vice is commercialized, the drug, traffic flourishes and 
opium smoldng, the curse of Cfluna, openly encouraged. ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics’, the Japanese propaganda slogan, means 1110* degradation, 
exploitation, and roblfcry of conquered peoples. 'Flic Japanese 
bureaucracy is hopelessly corrupt and dishonest at home and abroad, 
but especially abroad. The occupation of a province in China has I 
meant the entry of a swarm x»f gcl-rich-qulck advcnlurcn from Japan | 
devouring the wealth of the district like a swarm of locusts and I 
protected by tlic High Command of the army which shares in the I 
proceeds. 

Japan’s strength lies in the genius of her leaders for organization. 
i arc the best spies in the world. Every Japanese abroad 

J nas the definite mission -of collecting and collating every item of 
inionnauonnhat can possibly be of value to his Government. \Vlicn 
me Japanese invaders landed in the Philippines, supposedly harmless 
iiiue barber? and shopkeepers who had been dwelling there for years 
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without arousing suspicion appeared in the uniforms of reserve officers 
of the Japanese army and navy. I believe tJie story to be true of 
the American naval officer ^vha had an excellent and-devoted Japanese 
personal servant. Yeare afterwards, when he liimself had attained 
high rank and ^vas the senior officer in an Amcritan naval port, he 
• received a courtesy visit from the captain of a Japanese cruiser. 
Feeling sure lie recognized bis visitor, he challenged him and drew 
the confession that he was the same man who, w'hile himself a com- 
missioned officer, had served lus American master well as a vnlet and, 
\vhile doing so, had found out everytliing possible about the American 
Fleet and Naval Service. 

In all their campaigns, the Japanese General Staff make the most 
careful preparations beforehand. They apply to their military science 
the navigator’s adage that the art of seamanship is never to take 
risks. Everything is prepared beforehand down to tlie minutest 
detail. Yet if the plans go wrong, they arc not good at improvizaUon, 
and in defeat the rank and file arc liable to panic. 

Such is the Power which, equipped with all the latest iveapom 
and practising the most modem mcUiods of totaUtarian -war, challcn^d 
the British Empire and the United States of America on 7 December 
194 *. • - . 

Twenty- four hours before the Japanese planes 'and submannes 
made their da\vn attack on Pearl Harbour, the gi^t Russian countei> 
oflensive began on the 2,odo mile front stretching fnim the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea. During the next five ^vecks 300,000 German 
officers and soldicn were killed; immense numbers of tanks, guns, 
aeroplanes, transport Vehicles and weapons of all kinds were captured 
or destroyed; important areas of territory, including numerous to'wns, 
reconquered; and the might of the invading armi« crippled.' _ 

It would be an-intercsting speculation, though fruitless, to consider 
- whether Japan would have thrown dosvn her challenge if the events 
of the next five weeks could have been foreseen. 


CHAPTER II 

AVKY JAVAN STRUCK 


J APAN'S intervention in the second World War was to be expected.. 
All those familiar >vith the long-term Japanese policy recognized 
clearly that at the moment wBich seemed most faN'ourable to 
her fortunes she would attack on the side other Axis partners. The 
only 'element of doubt tvas as to when thb would be. 

The so-called settlement of hlunich led her statesmen to believe 
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Itot Britaia and France had been bodght off by G=nnany^_rw the 


time being and that the trar, when tt came, would be tetween Germany 
and Rnssia, the ^Vestc^l democracies standing aloof. In that event, 
Japan would have made her preparations to' intervene on Gc^any s 
side when the issue >vas no longer in doubt for the pu^sc or dcslroy- 
ing Russian influence in Outer Mongolia, seizing the Russian and 
northern half of the isfand of Sakhalin and its oilfields, annexing the 
maritime province of Siberia, and as much of the Hinterland as she 
could grab. , . , e 

That Japan would intervene immediately on the side of Germany . 
against Russia ^^ras quite out of the quckion. During July and 
August 1938 a bitter and bloody, though undeclared, war had been 
fought .between the Japanese Army' in Northern Manchuria and a 
portion of the Russian eastern Siberian Army. Tlic Japanese forces 
had been >vorsted in a number of cn^gements. These were no mere 
frondcr skirmishes, though they originated in dashes betiveen frontier 
patrols. Both sides brought up reinforcements including tanks, 
aeroplancs.and heavy artillery. A series of pitched battles had taken 
place ending in a Russian victory. The Japanese knew well that the 
Russian Siberian armies had been organized on an autonomous basis 
with their own arsenals and munition factories, and that they were 
capable of fighting an independent campaign, no matter what the 
fortunes of war nught be on the Polish marches. Furthermore, the 
Japanese recognized that the Russian Air Force was formidable and 
growng and that their crowded and flimsy cities' were ideal targets 
for long*rangc bombing attacks from the Russian aerodromes in 
Maritime 'Province. Furthermore, the China, ‘incident*, as the 
Japanese have always described it, had gone badly. After the most 
careful preparations, both military and political, and encouraged by 
the general alarm and disturbance a re-arming rfhd pugnacious Nazi 
Germany was creating in Europe, the great assault on her mighty* 
land neighbour was launched on 7 July 1937. This adventure was 
coi^dcndy expected by the Japanese to end in their victory after 
six' months. Here the Japanese leaders, va campetewt aw yadgmg 
small issues, made a ^gantic blunder. Their constant bullying and 
pin-pricking of China, their blatant attempts to maintain a condition 
of anarchy and disorder and to prevent the R^ublic from establish- 
ing itself, their treachexy and intrigue, had a't last roused the sleeping 
^nt in the Chinese character. The bitter disputes bcUveen thev 
Kuomintang leaders and the Chinese Communist Party were settled. 1 
Chinese patriotism began to bum .again like a bright flame. The I 
profc^ion of arms, which' for centuries had been despised by a people \ 
who had placed scholarship on the highest plane, became**once more 1 
^pectable and respected. There was an. unexpected scardty of I 
^mnese traitors or quislings. With litde modem equipment, few f 
trained olEccrs, and all the ingrained habits of procrastination and! 
corruption inherited from the old regime, tlie Chinese rallied andl 
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fought back. Though Pekin, Nanldn, Hankow and Canton, the four 
greatest cities in China, were occupied, though the Japanese obtained 
control of the more important part of tlie great ^vatcn\'ay of the 
Yangtse river, though all the ports and coastal districts were brought 
under Japanese domination, me Chinese refused to accept defeat. 

The Japanese attempted to shorten the conflict by methods of 
terrorism. Their cruelties and outrages only hardened Chinese 
resolution. Not only tvas the capita} moved to the clistant and 
hitherto backward province of Szechwan, but the universities with 
their professors and students, and factories ^vith their techmeians, 
skilled workers and machinery were moved into what tiught 1^ 
described as the Chinese ‘Wild West’. ^Vith almost incredible toil 
and enterprise the great road from the Burmese border to Chungking 
tvas built over the mountains and formed a vitally important avenue 
for supplies from the outside world. A trickle of arms and munitions 
came in by overland caravan route from Asiatic Russia in addition. 
Guerilla warfare on an immense scale ivas organized and played 
havoc with the Japanese lines of communication and in their back 
areas. Despite the eventual setting up of a puppet Government at 
Nanldn, the Japanese brought little of the vast country under their 
administration, and their tvnt only ran within range of their field guns. 

In Generalissimo Chiang Kai*shek China found one of her greatest 
leaders. The Chinese armies grew. Despite continual reinforcements 
of the large formations maintained by the Japanese, their military 
situation became increasingly difficult. 

Their greatest setback, and probably the turning point in this 
immense struggle, were the three uitsucc^ful Japanese attacks on the 
important city of Changsha, on the main railway line from Hankow 
on the Yangtse to Canton. Hankow is the most important inland 
commercial centre in China, and near the head of the river waters 
navigable by large ships. The ability to- use this railway for sending 
troops and supplies direct from Hankow to Canton Avould be of the 
greatest importance in the event of a Japanese naval setback and 
large scale military operations at the 'same time by Indian and Chinese 
armies. Furthermore, Changsha is the centre of an important rice- 
grosving district. Three times strong Japanese armies reached the 
outskirts of the city, a'nd each time Chinese forces, brilliantly handled, 
cut in on their lines of communication and forced their retreat svith 
heavy Josses. Ihe third of thtsd defeats was in Decerobef and 

ended in the virtual deslnicUon of a Japanese army of more than 
100,000 men, svith a wealth of modem armaments and heavy equip- 
ment. 

On a conservative- estimate the Japanese forces in China were 
eventually increased to 1,500,000 men, and in four years of fighting 
they sufiered at least 600,000 casvtaltics. The pressure of Chinese man 
power, from an almost inexhaustible reservoir, bad begun to tell by 
the middle of 1941. 
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,■ It is not possible to over-estimate or over-state 
formed in thU heroic struggle of the Chinese peop e and *e r 
to the cause ofliberty and justice. If Japanese p ans had succeeded 
and Chinese resistance had been beaten db'™ m the aurnated time, 
there h>lUtlc doubt that Japan would have thro\vn m her lot with. 

Gennany a year, or even two years, earlier^ . 

The Japanese programme was ihrowh tempora^ disarray 
also by the sudden and altogether unexpected signing of llic Non- 
Aggression Pact between Nazi Germany a^d Soviet Russia m Augun 
*939* ’The Japanese Government was nci^cf consulted nor infonnca 
in advance. Its ally, Na^ Germany, ha4 executed a volUjace and 
come to terms with the Power which, on the long viciv, the Japanese 
feared the most. A complete reorientation of Japanese policy was 
now required. Great caution was needed avoid a rupture 
Russia. So long as Germany could not be relied upon to engage the 
great bulk of the Russian armies in.thc West, the Japanese leaders 
felt themselves in danger of having *lo fafc a war with Russia single- 
handed while they still had vast armies entangled in the huge Chinese 


proiinccs. 

The very keynote of all Japanese policy is caution and patience. 
Her leaders, therefore, bided tlicir rime. *rhe question has often been 
asked why Japan did not strike at the IlriUsh Empire in the Pacific 
immediately after the collapse of Franco and the Dunkirk episode. 
The United States was still isolationist, o^d even the American inter- 
venriotusts were thrown into a defeatist state of rtiind. Japan could 
have thrown her whole weight against the British possessions and 
'protectorates in the Pacific. 

The answer is two fold. Firstly, Japan was not ready, partly because 
of her* entanglements in China; and, secondly, because the native 
caurion of her leaders counselled them to wait for the expected invasion 
and defeat ofBritam by Germany. Then Hongkong, Malaya, Burma, 
and the whole of the Dutch East Indies would, by their calculations, 
have fallen into Japan’s lap like ripe plums. This failure to attack 
after Dunkirk was undoubtedly the second great blunder of the 
Japanese leaders. They tried to make things too easy for their armed 
forces, and waited too long. Their third chance came ivith the German 
invasion of Russia on 22 June 1941. It is unlikely that the members 
of the Japanese General Staff shared the viciv of their opposite numbers 
in ^Vhitehall that Russian resistance would collapse in a month or two. 
They knew too much about the Red Anny and Air Force from first-' 
band experience, and were not misled by the poor showing of the 
Russian troops at the beginiung of the Finnish campaign. They 
undoubtedly believed that a German, victory in Russia waspssured; 
^ tlic tme had come, for the next' fbr^vard movement. Contrary to 
rranco^apanese engagements, Japanese troops had occupied the large 
island of Hainan, off uic coast of French Indo-CWna. The next step 
was to stir up trouble and fighting between Thailand and the French 
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Colonial authorities in Indo-China who adhered to the Vichy Govern- 
ment. The Siamese had old grievances against tlie French, and Ae 
Japanese acted as brokers for the retrocession of certain territories 
which had previously belonged to the Siamese Crown. 

. The next move war to bepn a process of threats and blackmail 
against the wretched Vichy officials in Indo-China. Parallel pressure 
was brought to bear on the Pitain Government at Vichy itself by the 
Nazis. The Japanese demand was the right to station troops and 
aeroplanes on Indo-Chinese territory and warships 'in Indo-CWnese 
ports in order to meet a supposed threat from Chinese armies in the 
provinces of Yunnan and Kwangsi. After some show of resistance 
the- French Colonial Government capitulated. Japanese troops and 
air squadrons poured into the country and Japanese fleets sailed 
into Kamranh Bay and Saigon. Kamranh is one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world, and lies approxima.tely half way between 
Hongkong and Singapore, and some 1,500 miles from each. 

Japan’s occupation and virtual annexation of Indo-China in July 
1941, and her rapprochement with Thailand were danger signals for 
the British, Americans and Dutch. Belated action iras taken to bring 
economic pressure to bear on Japan. In the United States, the British 
Empire, and throughout the Dutch East Indian colonies Japanese 
credits were frozen, financial facilities refused, and svhat amounted Jo 
an cconoihic blockade put into force. Unfortunately, these ccononuc 
sanctions were not matched by the necessary naval and military dis- 
positions. During this time long drawn-out negotiations were in.pro- 
gress between a Japanese trade mission and the Dutch authorities of 
Batavia for an assured supply of petroleum^ to Japan. The Japanese 
were at no pains to disguise their intentions of seizing the necessary 
oil by force if they could not secure it by guile; and the Dutch answer 
had been to join in the economic sanctions. Remforcements of British 
and Imperial troops and air squadrons had been sent to Malaya and 
t Hongkong, and in the autumn of 1941 an improved naval situation 
I had enabled the British Admiralty to send two heavy ships of the line, 

J the new battleship Prince oj Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse, to 
Singapore. In the Philippines was a small American naval force, the 
Asiatic Fleet, while the main American Fleet had been split betivcen 
Hawaii and tlic Atlantic. The United States was by now engaged in 
an undeclared war against Japan’s A.xis partners. Hitler’s Germany 
^vas seen as the great menace to civilization, and American public 
opinion was slowly gathering behind its President in the determinathn 
to aid in its overthrow. The attitude of the American President has 
been accurately described, through personal contact, as being like 
that of a houscljoldcr getting ready to defend liis front door against 
an armed gunman thrcatciung to break in. ^^rd is.brought to him 
that a little boy is stealing his apples in his back garden. If the little 
boy becomes too cheeky, the householder has to run out of his back 
door to'chaslise him; but he hopes tite urchin will not go too far, and 
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will leave him to dev-otc his main attention to the enemy in front. The 
fault in the appraisement of the situation by the householder svas the 
failure to recognize that the little boy-has lethal weapons, and that 
an urchin can shoot to kill as well as a gunman. . t 

The correct strategical move for the Umted States when the 
Japanese annexed Irido-Oliina was to send the Pacific Fleet to Manila 
. or, better still, to Singapore. Unfortunately, democracies are not 
always able -to follow the dictates of strategy. The American naval 
staff must have been in favour of this move. It w’ould have check" 
mated Japan’s designs completely. The Japanese armies in Indo- 
China and South China had to be supplied and reinforced from Japanese 
ports 2,000 and 3,000 miles distant. A strong naval force in the South 
China Sea based dther on Manila or Singapore would threaten these 
lines of communication. Such a move, though fully justified in the 
- circumstances and viewing the situation as a whole, would have been 
' bitterly resented by the Isolationist Party in the American Congress, 

‘ who would have accused the Administration of provocative action. 

' Nevertheless, the Japanese were taking no avoidable risks. In October 
) 1941 the Government of Prince Konoye resigned and ^vas replaced 
’ by a Government headed by the pro-German General Tojo. A 
prominent Japanese statesman, Mr. Kurusu, jvas sent to Washington 
on a goodwill mission. He and the Japanese Ambassador, Adnural 
■ Namura, then went tluough the motions of negotiating an agreement 
with America for preserving the peace of the Pacific. The Secretary 
of St:\te, Mr. Cordell Hull, could hardly refuse to receive these self- 
^ ‘ styled missionaries of peace, and many weeks ^vcre spent in negotia- 
tions which the Japanese knew perfectly well could only end in agrcc- 
. ment if their Government was preparcd4o abandon the whole expan- 
sionbt policy of the Empire. As no Japanese Government could do 
this and live, in the literal sense of the ^vord, the Kurusu mission was 
treacherous and dishonest from its jtery inception. Its object was to 
gain time; and the time tvas to be used for careful and complete pre- 
parations for a simultaneous assault on British, American and Dutch 
possesions in the Pacific. 

_ ‘As already noted, the Japanese Government hoped for a German 
victory before American public opinion had been converted to the 
necessity oFintervening to prevent such a victory. The ideal situation, 
from the Japanese point of view, would have been the defeat of Britain 
and Russia and then a last minute intcryention by Japan as a gatherer 
of spoils. Despite the exhaustion of the great campaigns in China, 
Japan had her nas^, second only in strength to the American and 
BnUsh fleets, a considerable air force, calculated as consisting of 2,500 
Ivrst Une planes, and she >vas capable of mobilizing fifty to seventy divi- 
siom of troops over and.abbvc thbse engaged in China, on garrison duty 
m Manchuria, or as a holding force on the Russian frontier with 
Manchuna and Inner Mongolia. The victorious Germany visualized 
by the Japanese svould have been exhausted, and with only a meagre 
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fleet. Hitler and his confederates %vould have raged when the Japanese 
stepped in and filclicd the Goloiual possessions of Britain, Holland, 
France and Portugal in the Padiic; but could have done little else. 

This was the rosy prospect presented to Japanese eyes by the detory 
of her Axis partner in Europe. But if Germany^ and Italy were not 
vnetorious, if the growing strength 'and production potential of the 
United States svas finally tlirown into the svar against Germany the 
prospect for Japan would be bleak. Germany in defeat, Italy and the 
other minor satellite Posvers dcscrting'thcir ally, Britain, Russia and 
the United States victorious, would have meant the end of all Japanese 
pretensions. The resurgent military forces of China- only required 
modem U’cajxms to evict the Japanese from the mainland of y^a. 
These 'weapons would have -been poured into China by the victorious 
democracies and by Soviet Russia. The British and American Fleets, 
freed of the complication of the Atlantic war and concentrated in the 
Pacific would have been an equally unanswerable argument. _ The 
only alternatives before Japan would have been to fight the victors, 
vdth no hope whatever of success, or to have acceded to their de- 
mands; and these demands had been made perfectly clear by Mr. Hull 
in what was meant to be his final memorandum to Mr. Kurusu on 
ia6 November 1941. In a sentence, Japan must abandon war as an 
Unstrumenfof national policy, retire from China (including Man- 
ichukuo), and devote her energies to the arts of peace. At all cosfr, 
Itlierefore, the Japanese leaders must avoid a situation such as this; 
'and b>' December 1941 it was obvious in Tokio that, whatever else 
^'happened, Germany would not be an out-and-out victor. 

The Japanese Government, before December 1941, had the best 
sources of information of any administration in the world. Nominally 
a neutral, except for the China ‘incident’, Japanese legations or 
embassies and consulates were in .every country. The Japanese 
intelligence sptem has always been excellent. Every Japanese is a 
natural spy and only too willing everywhere and at all times to pro- 
vide useful information for liis government. Some millions of Japanese 
Jive outside the Japanese Empire. They are the Japanese Intelligence 
Service. The chiefs of this service of information eschew the luxury 
of class or national prejudice. They Vtigh agents’ reports and informa- 
tion on their actual v^ue. 

The failure of the German armies to destroy the Russian, forces in 
the field before the winter of 1941-42 was an accurate pointer to the 
ib/urc. The gradnaj but steady change ia A/nerJeaa public opinion 
and the grov^ in American armaments and supplies of munitions to 
Britain, Russia and China was another pointer. The risk of Germany 
losing the war had become too great, though it is doubtful if the 
Japanese visualized the extent of the coming German ddbScle in 
Russia. Both Britain and America had vast naval slupbuilding pro- 
grammes in hand. Both x^ere building txvo-ocean navies xvhich meant 
that tliey were doubling their existing fleets. Japan, xvith her sub- 
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stantial but limited . sbinbuilding resources, and embarrassed by a 
shortage of iron and steel, \m in a relatively stronger position at sea 
. at the end of IQ41 than she would have been a year later, and she 
\vould have been in a far weaker rclatit'c^ position two years later. 
Britain, despite American help, was still striving to overcome her lag 
in the production of weapons. The Japanese knew awurately the 
state of British and American armaments in the Pacific. The compile | 
''answer to why Japan struck on 7 December 1941 is that it tvas the i 
most favourable moment to create a large-scale diversion in Germany s | 
favour and, at the same time, to further her otvn ends. The deci^on ^ 
was probably taken some time during the previous October. The • 
moment the Japanese decided to undertake this great adventure the 
. whole totalitarian maclune of the State tvas put into motion in com- 
plete secrecy for the necessary preparations and prcliminap^ moves. 

- Though the Japanese leaders made war at their otvn time and for 
their own ends, and their diversionary help to Germany was only a 
secondary consideration, Nazi influences undoubtedly helped to weaken 
the moderate and more cautious party in the Japanese governing 
class, and to stimulate and encourage the forward school. The German 
Ambassador in Tokio was General Ott. Amply supplied with funds 
and with a very large staff, Ott plotted and intrigued for years. He 
was successful, particularly in breaking down the suspicions of the 
Japanese ^Va^ Ministry. Tbds was accomplished through the agency 
of General Falkcnliausen, tvho, for some years, had been one of the 
military advisers of General Chiang Kai-shek. Palkcnhausen appar- 
ently played his part honestly for a time, but, presently, under the 
pressure of the ubiquitous Gestapo, he used the German diplomatic \ 
bag to send military secrets which had come to his knowledge to the 1 
Genmn Ambassador in Tokio. Ott acquired much favour by giving \ 
this information about Chinese military preparations and tjie like to ' 
the officials in the Japanese War Office. 

The Gertnan Ernbassy was also a kind of clearing house for the 
^’arious Fascist and semi-Fascist secret societies, of which the Black 
Dragons were not only the most important but nearest to the Nazi • 
ratty in political ideology'. Other groups who received sympathy and 
practical help in the form of money when they wanted it were the 
Fascist Tohokai and Shimpeitai. The Goman Embassy also followed J 
the ^cdcc in other countries of buying up newspapers. Besides a, 
numwr of small provincial papers Ott bought two journals with a'^ 
considerable circulation, the Hoehi Shxmbun and the 'Kokumn. Nearly^ 
i,ow German aviation tcchtuciam and skilled pilots were in Japan' 
before the outbreak of the second World War. There they stayed andi 
gave all the assistance in their power for the re-organization and rc-= 
equipment of the Japanese Air Force. In addition to tlicsc aviatiom 
experts, General Ott had 3,000 technical experts, agents, and other^ 
diplomats’ on his staff at tins time of Japan’s intervention. Tlieyl 
included a certain Herr Heuber, a senior G«tapo ofUcial, who headed | 
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fi considerable stafT of German secret police experts. These latter 
obtained a firm footing in the Japanese police headquarters and Home 
Office. Where Nazi policy or interest required, bribery and blackmail 
were used. It was Oil’s influence which obtained for General Heisuke 
Yana^\va, \vho had been educated in Germany and \vas violently 
pro-N^zi, the post of Minister of Justice. Some of Ott’s German pilots 
were shot doim and captured in the Malajun campaign. 

The decision having been taken to gamble Japan’s whole future 
against her armed strcngtli, whv were Britain and America attacked 
simultaneously? Tlic answer is Uiat such an assault brought the 
maximum elerrtent of surprise. 'Prime Minister Churchill, spcaldng 
in public, had declared that if Japan attacked America Britain woiM 
declare war on her within die hour. Russia was’not* mentioned. To 
have attacked America alone would have brought in Britain, for the 
British public w’ould have insisted on such a pledge being honoured; 
not, indeed, that there was any danger on, tliis occasion of last minute 
doubts or hesitations in Downing Street. If Japan had attacked 
Britain alone, the United States would have been morally bound to 
intervene. Japan had been warned that the United States would not 
tolerate any interference with the status quo in the Pacific. This meant 
that if Japan attacked the Dutch East Indies, America would go to 
their rescue and the Washington Government could hardly have done 
less if Britain were attacked. Certainly a Japanese assault on the 
Dutch East Indian possessions would have meant an immediate 
declaratioh of war by Britain. Holland Is our ally, the Dutch seamen 
and airmen are fighting alongside their British comrades in the west, 
and honour and self-interest would have precluded any other 'course. 
In the event the Royal Government of Holland, with the full support 
of the Dutch administration in Batavia,, immediately declared war on 
Japan when the United Slates and British jjoasessions were attacked; 
so did the Chungking Government on behalf of Nationalist China. 
One of the curiosities of this period is that during the long and san- 
guinary campaigns which lasted oiTr lour years on the soil of China, 
neither Japan nor China has declared war — each for her own good 
reasons. 

If Japan had attacked Britain alone, she would •have reaped 
certain immediate advantages for, with the best will in the world, the 
- Washington Government would have had to seek the support of 
Congress befoYe going to our assistance, and American xsoladomsts ^ 
were stiH strong enough to have imposed consicferable delay’s. But 
Japan could not rely on American neutrality for long, and the whole 
• advantage of sunrise vvould have been lost. 

The temptation to catch the Americans off their guard was too 
great to be resisted. In yielding to temptation the Japanese • 
leaders made yet another blunder. If they had attacked Britain alone, 
not only ivould the constitutional delays have hampered American 
. counter-action, but the American public, being what it is, there would 
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have been schisms and divisions, some declaring that American forces 
should be concentrated against Germany, others counselling caution 
and delay; and instead of a full American effort there would have been 
only a sixty or seventy per cent effort, at any rate for the first six 
months. , . , . , • i ' i 

The Japanese leaders, however, whatever their other miscalcula- 
•tions, estimated the attitude of Russia accurately. If Russia had 
followed the example of Holland and China by declaring war, or if 
she had followed by way of reprisal the Japanese example of attacking 
ivithout a declaration of war, matters ^yould have been far less easy 
' for the Japanese High Command. At Vladivostok is i considerable 
' Russian naval force, including a large flotilla of submarines, estimated 
; at nearly a hundred in numli^r. Vladivostok beats the same relation, 
strategically, to the Sea of Japan as Kamranh Bay does to the China 
Sea. Russian submarines operating from the Siberian port could, have 
done much damage to the Japanese sea lines of communication. As 
' already noted, the Russian Air Force would have been a real menace, 
t o tW g reat Japariese 1 ndiBtrial"cili^r~Berorc-Japan struck against 
tfic Ehglish'spcakjng^dcmocfaci« no one outside the inner circle in 
^ Toklo could know whether she would not leave Britain or America 
till a more convenient season and fall in with German desires and 
succumb to German pressure by attacking Russia only. A statesman- 
ship devoid of prejudice would have brought Russia into the A-B-C-D 
alliance. For a year political conversations were in progress between 
Amenca, -Britain, China and the Government of the Dutch East Indies 
as to their attitude and actions in the event of a Japanese aggression. 
So far as the British, .Chinese, and probably the Dutch Governments 
were concerned, there would^have been no objection to bringing Russia 
• into this conference and exchanging mutual assurances of assistance. 
Unfortunately for suffering humanity, what the Americaris call ‘Wall 
Street influence' is still powerful; and Wall Street,, which means 
American finance and big business, aided by unaccustomed allies 
among certain rclipous leaders in America, had not yet become used 
w of fighdng Nazi Germany in alliance with Soviet Russia. 

Street, plus certain prelates, was able to bring sufficient pressure 
to bear on the -Washington Government and Congress to cause hesita- 
Uons. True, the I.casc-Lcnd benefits for the supply of munitions had 
been extended to Russia, thanks to a 'brilliant flash of leadership on 
me part of Prime Minister 'Winston ChurchlU. On June 191.1, on 
that Sunday ivhen the cirilized world Icamt with a gasp of astonish- 
ment that Herr Hitler had given orders to the German armies to invade 
the territories of Soviet Russia, there was a great deal of mental con- 
' fusion on botli sides of Uie Atlantic. In Britain it was by no means 
confined to the Comervalivc Party and the propertied classes, l^ny 
respected members of the Labour Party and Trade Union movement 
had been genuinely shocked, ‘firstly by the Pact of Non-Aggression 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, and secondly by' the 
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Russian*Finm$U campaign. Certain of these gentlemen and many of 
their mental counterparts in the other political parties, would have 
welcomed the addition of Russia to our enemies at the time of tlic 
Finnish 'War. There were just enough people of innucncc in the various 
parties at that time with what tlic Americans would call both feet on 
the ground to check tliis madness. Tn America, however, the hostility 
to Russia had been only second in intensity to that felt towards Nazi^ 
Germany, 

That same night Mr. Churchill broadcast a special message to the 
British people. It was relayed to America, the British Dominions, and 
all over Europe. In tliat speech Mr. Qiurchill used both senljment 
and logic as weapons with which to beat dowm the prejudice, fears, 
and suspicions which had accumulated since October 1917. Not for 
the first lime the spoken word prevailed. This broadcast was the most 
successful episode in Mr. Churcliill's career. In forty minutes he had 
made a profound impression on public sentiment everywhere. The 
patli of the Roosevelt administration was smoothed, the ^Vall Street 
leaders and their strange ecclesiastical allies were silenced, and Russia 
was accepted as an ally in the great war of civilization against bar- 
barism. The doubt, however, remained in the United States, the 
prejudice did not enUrely die, the fean and ideologies survived, and 
‘ the State Department in Washington was just not strong enough or 
far-seeing enough to agree to a Treaty of Mutual Assistance tvjth 
Russia in the Pacific. The same influence had hampered the British 
Government when, after their o%vn hesitations and delays, they decided 
to agree to the Russian request that war should be declared on Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria who were actively assisting the 
Germans in their aggression. This omission or neglect to include 
Soviet Russia in a united front in the Pacific was certainly not the 
fault of the Federal Government of Australia. .^Vhcn I was at Canberra 
and Sydney at the beginning of 1939, and when every indication 
pointed to the inevitable result of the Munich policy being war, I 
discussed the Padfic situation with many Australian politicians and 
other leaders of public opinion. I ibund Minanimity on two main 
questions: there would be fierce resistance by all parties in Australia 
to any proposal to appease Germany by handing back to her the great 
island of New Guinea, from which long-distance bombers could reach 
• important points in Australia; and a genera] recognition of the danger 
of Japan’s open policy of aggression. While we in London were talking 
about Japan being a source oftrouble in the Far East, the Australians ' 
regarded her as the mischief-maker in the Near North. \^en, however, 

I went on to speak of a friendly Russia as a counterpoise to Japan in 
the Pacific, I ipund far less agreement. There was still a good deal of ' 
hangover in Australia in those days from the intervention period and ' 
of bitter hostility on ideological grounds to the Russian Revolution. 

There had obviously been a cbinge in opinion by December 1941. 
After Japan had shown her hand, Mr, Curtin, the Federal Prime 
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Miiustcr, gave an important interview to the ^lelboume Hefald. It 
raised a storm of controversy, for Mr. Curtin’s reference to Uic Austra- 
lian Govcmmcnt'looking directly to Washington for help gave rise to 
some misunderstanding. It is possible that the resulting controversy 
drew away attention from a statement of great importance by lire • 
Australian Premier in this same interview, as follows : 

“^Vhcn Russia was being assailed by tlic Axis Powers, the 
Australian Government put forward a proposal that a reciprocal 
, agreement between Russia and Britain should be negotiated to 
meet any act of aggression by Japan. The suggestion was tlicn 
c regarded — ^\vrongly, as time has proved — as premature.” 

There is also the Russian point of view to be considered vis-d-vis 
Japan. The German invasion resulted in the greatest battles in the 
whole of human history fought on Russian soil. By superhuman efforts 
and the most heroic sacrifices the Russian people had just managed 
to stem the German advance. By December 1941 the Russian armies 
had begun to wrest the initiative from Hitler’s generals. M. Stalin 
and his irulitary advisen needed every man, gun, aeroplane and round 
of ammunition they could scrape together to thro\Y back and destroy { 
the Nazi hordes. They had lost a vast territory and their people in 
the invaded provinces had suffered the greatest misery and privation. 
It is not easy to criticize a decision to concentrate all available forces 
to driving the hated invaders back to and over their otvn frontiers. 
Yet, regarded coldly and dispassionately, the strategical situation 
viewed from that standpoint alone should .have dictated Russian 
intervention. 

Yet it does not Uc in the mouth of any Briton to criticize. Russia 
^intained her floUllas, her divisions and her aeroplane squadrons in 
Eastern Siberia idle while Japan proceeded to overrun British, Ameri- 
can and Dutch territory in the Pacific. During the previous six montlxs, 
while the Russian people were fighting for their very lives and existence 
we maintained a far larger army, a far larger fleet, a far greater air 
comparatively idle 'at home, and shrank from the risks of relieving 
tfre pressure on. the Russian armies by opening up a second front in 
the ^s•e5t. It was not only the Japanese High Command which made 
what Mahatma Gandhi would call ‘Himalayan blunders*. 

, That the Japanese leaders, or that section of them able to impose 
the policy of war on the nation, took the greatest risks, becomes plain 
when we examine the nature of the forew they challenged. Though 
reckqued amongst the first-class Powers because of the strength of her 
armed forces, Japan is not a great Power in the true sense of the term. 
- Indeed, there are only three truc,or natural, Great Powers in the world 
— the IJmtcd States of America, RussiaJ and CWna. All three are 
now ranged against her, even though Russia for.the’time being re- 
mained neutral. Yet Russia was helping her allies very effecUvely 
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by engaging and crippling the strongest of their enemies, x\. 
Germany. 

A natural great Power must be possessed of very large territori 
a very large population, great natural resources, and its people 
peoples must be knit toge 3 ier*in national or Imperial unity. AloJ 
among the Powers of the world tlicse three fulfil the requiremen 
Indiaj,youId be^a great ^Power,i for the Pcm'nsula has the area, popu; 
tion^ and" natura l resou rcesr Her peoples arc, howev^, disunited aj 
throughout her l^stbfyTn these periSdr^Sisuriity India has fallen 
prey 'to' vaKoiis ranquerprs.'^'She was in danger of another conq^ 

rimv. — — "■ 

"^Australia has the area and natural resources, but lacks the popul 
tion. When that sub'Continent is peopled by 100,000,000 inhabitan 
as it ivill be one day, and if they are united, racially and politicall 
she will be a true or natural great Power, 

There have in the past been artijicial great Powers. Small Statf 
wth small populations^ and not possessed of vast natural resource 
have by their enterprise, mercantile skill and military prowess, carve 
out a gteat position for themselves. In the Middle Ages the city Stat 
of Venice and Genoa were perfect examples of artifidal great PPwer 
So were the Dutch in the seventeenth century. Great Britain ^voul 
be an artifidal great Power but for her Empire; the Dominions an 
Colonies composing ^e British Commonivealih are, however, sea 
tered, and in indi^ and some of Uie Col onies therc^is not thaLlionii 
genity *ahJ^olIbcal ’"um orPw Iu^ rAv ourd 'otherwise strcngiEen th 
position bt”the" Cdm^nwMlSi*. " 

■GeSnany ITln aifmlennediate posiuon. She has neither the arc; 
population nor natural resources to rank as a natural great Potvci 
and it was part of the policy of Hiller and the Nazi leaders to mak 
her into a natural great Power by carving out great areas of territor 
in Eastern Europe, espedally from Russia, and peopling them wit 
Germans or ncar-Gcrmans. 

Japan is the perfect modem example of anjirtiCdal great Powci 
She has neither die population, area nor nalqral resources tvitliin th' 
confines of the Japanese islands to be in the inMilncrable position o 
China, Russia, or tlic United States of America. Japan with her arm; 
defeated, her fleet destroyed, and shorn of her conquered territories 
would fall back into the second or third rank of the States of the tvorlc 
in importance. Such a solution would be in every way desirable foi 
the peace and progress of the' tvorld. It would not be to the liking o; 
the Japanese leaders, espedally as such a defeat would almost certainly 
be accom'pamed by a great sodal and economic revolution; but that 
is the risk hcrdcadcr^ have taken. ' 
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CHAPTER III 


PEARL I'MRBOUR 


I N 1904 relations were strained between Japan and Russia. The 
circumstances liavc bccn'dcscribcd in a previous chapter. The 
main Russian Fleet in the Pacific \vas stationed at Port- Arthur. 
Its backbone was six battlcslups, which equalled the numerical strength 
or the Japanese line of battle. \VhiIc negotiations were still in progress 
and before diplomatic relations had been broken off, J apanese destroyers^ 
approached the entrance to Port Arthur under cover of darkness andj 
torpedoed two Russian battleships. 

In December 1941 there were strained relations between the United 
S^tes of America and Japan. Negotiations were in progress and 
diplomatic relations had not been broken off. At da^vn on Sunday, 

7 December 1941, Japanese aircraft and submarines attacked the 
American Fleet, shore establishments, and aerodromes in the Hatvaii 
Islands, and sank two battleships. Thus, after thirty-seven years, the? 
Japanese commanders used the same weapons of sunrise and treachery | 
to alter the balance of naval power in the Pacific in their favour. In| 
both eases their mighty adversary was taken hy surprise. 

The Hawaiian group of islands lie a little over z,ooo miles from the 
^dfic coMt of the United States. Of the total population of the 
Hawaiian islands, 450,000, one-third were Japanese or of Japanese 
otigin. Pearl Harbour had been made into an advanced naval base 
for the American Pacific Fleet. The islands had been heavily fortified 
and strongly garrisoned, but docks capable of accommodating the 
largest wanhlps had not been constructed. Important American air 
"’cre stationed in the group. Pearl Harbour is 3,380 miles from 
me nearest point on the coast of Japan, and approximately 5,000 miles 
Irom the Pliilippines. It is 2,400 miles from San Francisco, rvhere 
there is an important American naval base and dockyard with docks 
capable of accommodating battleships, and is 4,7oq, miles from the 
emnm.ee to the Panama ^nal. The strategical plan -anderlying the 
preparation, of Pearl Harbour as a naval base 'was that it would be 
‘an advanced post for the Padfic Fleet to guard the west coast of North 
America and the Panama Canal from Japanese attack. On this under- 
standing the necessary credits were voted by Congress for the pre- 
paration oF the base. ^ 


The American Naval Staff, which lias always followed a sound 
doctrine in its war pvephrations, realized that a purely defensive 
stotegy would be insulTicicnt. Furthermore, their problem in the 
Faalic was complicated by the American Protectorate over the 
■ Phdippme Islands. It was a part of American national policy to train 
and fit the Filipinos to stand on their own feet. Great pr^css had 
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been made in4he islands since their annexation from Spain in ^®97» 
and by 1946 full independence >\'as to have been granted. Nev^he- 
less, even after this achievement, most Americans -would j 

responsibility for the Philippines, and however much the pacifist and 



isolationist elements in the United States might have protested, the 
American nation could hardly hav’C remained indiflerent to J.apancsc 
aggression. 

There \vas a period uhen Arocncan service opinion had accepted 
die dilTicuhy of lidding the Philippines in a war in ^vhicIl die United 
States was fighting Japan singlevhandcd; but after 1935 especially, 
>\hcn the Washington IS’-as-al Treaty of Jpes came to an end, the 
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nccessUy of bang prepared to act in the defence of the Philippines 
had been generally accepted. This meant that m certain eventualities 
the main American licet would have had to be prepared to cross the 
Pacific to Manila, tvhere for somc ycaB a small American force known 
as the 'Asiatic Fleet, had been stationed. Under modem conditions 
a battle fleet cannot undertake operarions^ without the support ^ ^ 

. floUUa of destroyers to act as a screen against submarine attac^ The 
endurance of even the large destroyers built for the American Hect is 
not sufficient for the voyage from Pearl Harbour to the Philippine 
to be accomplished without refuelling on the way. Refuelling can be 
carried out at sea, and the Americans have paid particular attention 
to this problem, providing numerous fast fleet oihtankcrs for this 
purpose; but it is an unsatisfactory method at the best of times, and 
dependent on' the weather conditions. Fortunately the United States , 

. possessions in the Pacific include a number of islands forming a chain 
between the Haivaiian group and the Philippines, The most important 
of these are Midway Island, 1,300 miles from Pearl Harbour; the next 
is Wake Island, 1,185 miles from-Midway. From Wake Island to 
. Guam is 1,500 miles, and the last lap of this long ocean voya^ is the 
1,587 miles between Guam and Manila. Midway Island also Ucs near 
the Great Circle track from Pearl Harbour to Yokohama. 

For many years the United States naval staff* had been pressing 
• for the creation of naval and air bases on these islands. Under the 
WasUinpon Treaty three of the signatory Powers, the United States 
of America, Britain, and Japan, had agreed not to create new forlifica- 
Uons or ba^ in the Pacific north of the Equator. Singapore was 
outside the scope of this agreement when it was decided to improve 
the naval base there in 1923. 

‘There is .little doubt that the Japanese made all the naval and 
nuUtaty preparations thdr I^gh Command desired in the Caroline 
and Mihail group of islands, which also form a chain bet^vecn the 
Philippines and Hasvali. After 1935 the United States Naval Staff 
returned to the charge and sought to obtain the necessary credits for 
the forfifiwtion of Midway, "Wake, and Guam, There ^vas much 
r^istance in f^gres, and by December 1941 the work was not com- 
, Deprived of these stopping-places, or advanced bases, even 
me United States battleships and cruisers making the voyage from 
Pearl Harbour to the Philippines svithout refuelling w’ould have 
'rilh nearly empty bunkers and, unless they could have rc- 
nielled at once at Manila, would have been in a difficult position. 

“^^positions of naval forces in December 1941 was roughly as 

^e American. Pacific Fleet rvas at Pearl Harbour. It consisted of 
12 batucships, 4 aircraft-carriers, 28 cruisers, 80 destroyers, a flotilla 
01 subnumnes, and ihe fleet of oil-tankers, repair ships and other naval 
^^'^hed for extended ocean operations. At Manila was 
me Asiatic Fleet, consisting of one io,ooo-ton cruiser, a 7,000-ton 
c 
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cruiser, is- destroyers, is submarines, i aircraft-carrier and the 
necessary auxiliary vessels. At Honkgong ^vas a small force of light 
British naval vessels; and at Singapore the new battleship Prince of 
Wales, the battle-cruiser Repulse, a small cruiser squadron, destroyed 
and submarines. A Dutch fleet stationed at Sourabaya compnsed 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines supported by a considerable air 
iforce. ' • . • 

* The remainder of the American fleet, comprising* 5 battleships, 

2 aircraft-carriers, 7 cruisers, over 100 destroyers and several powerlm 
flotillas of submarines, tvas on the Atlantic coast assisting directly and 
indirectly to keep the sea lines open between the North Amencan 
continent and the British Islands in the face of German attack by 
submarines and surface raiders. 

The composition of the Japanese fleet was a- clbsely guarded- 
secret. It was known that there svere 10 battleships, most of them olci, 

6 aircraft-carriers, 39 cruisers (is of them of the heavy type), tt® 
destro^-ers and some ^ submarines. It had been strengtheneq by new 
shipbuilding, and it was inow-n that at least 4 battleships of the largest 
siac, reputed to be of a displacement of 40,000 tons, were under con- 
struction. In addition, ittvas known that Japan had built a number ot 
warships of an intermediate type, in reality armoured cruisers of a 
tonnage of about 20,000, heavily armed and protected, and an 
improvement on the German ‘pocket battleship*. It tvas also known 
that la large new destroyers of a, 000 tons each, and possibly mowi 
had been added to the Japanese fleet since tlic outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War. Yet, despite the additions to the Japanese Nax-y by new 
’svarships built xrith the by no means unlimited shipbuilding resources 
of Japan, the combined British and American fleets in the Pacifle 
were superior in numben and fighting power to any nax-al force Japan 
could mobilire. Fortunately, from Japan’s point of viciv, these forces 
Were widely separated. 

The Japanese plans to meet this siluaU'on’wcrc as.foUows: Wliile 
Mr. Kurusu and the Japanese Ambass.idor were going tlirough the 
motions of negotiating xvith Mr, Cordell Hull, the American Secretary 
of Smte, an expedition ss-as secretly launched from the jap-^nese nas-al 
ports lONs-ards Hawaii. The intention was to make a combined air 
and submarine attack on the na\-al base and tlic military airfields. 
Tlic preparations for this su^Jiise attack must have been going on for 
many weeks. Tlic nearest Japanese territory to Pearl Harbour is the 
hbirsluafl Islands, the most important of x\i»ich is 2,rCfl mila away. 
Tliesc islands were probably the rendezvous and pUce of awcmbly for 
the aircraft-carriers and the parent, riiips cany-ing the small in-o-man 
submarines which were used. TIjc air attack does not seem to h-is-c 
been carried out by long-ran^ge boml>en, and it is doubtful if Japan 
jvjssessci any t>-pcs such as the American fl>-lng fortress, c.np4Mc of 
undertaking a flight.of 4,000 miles with a useful load. 

On aG No\-ember Mr. Cordell Hull liad handed a memorandum 
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setting out the American point oF view to tlie Japanee special envoy, 
hFr. Kurusu. The nature of this memorandum has already Ucn 
described. The reply to this memorandum wns handed to Mr. Hull 
exactly an hour after the •attack on Pearl Harbour, allowing for the 
difference of time. The Japanese Government s reply rejected the 
■ Hull proposals, but contained no threat or warning of. hosUlc acts, 
Prc\aous to this there had been a friendly message from Geneml Tojo, 
the Japanese Prime Minister, suggesting that the American President 
nught care to visit Japan, and the President had sent a personal message 
"to the Emperor appealing for peafc. These conversations, exchanges 
of notes and sending of friendly messages were only a trick or ruse to 
put the United States Government and its naval and military com- 
manders offjhcir guard. It succeeded only too^velL The attack was 
‘delivered in' this ivay: the Japancsc-aircraft-carriers approached the 
Hawaiian islands well aivay from the usual shipping and air routes 
to within such distance in daylight that, steaming at full speed, they 
could reach a position about 100 miles away an hour before daivn. At 
■ dusk on the previous day the Japanese armada must, therefore, have 
been approximately 300 nules from Pearl Harbour. The ocean-going 
submarines had gone on ahead to lie in ivait for American warships 
sailing from Pearl Harbour after the attack. The two-man submarines, 
one of which ivas captured, were probably carried in merchant ships 
specially fitted for the purpose, and posing as peaceful traders. These 
small submarines have been describe as suicide ships, though the 
crew of two, one officer and one man, had a chance of escape. The 
one captured w^ 41 feet long, with a five-foot beam, and a conning- 
tmver, biult fouf-and-a-half feet above the deck. It was constructed 
• _ of quarter-inch plate, and divided into five compartments. The 
speed \vas 24 knots, and the cruising range, at a low speed, about 200 
nules. The armaments consisted of two i8-inch torpedoes and a 
300-lb. charge of high explosive. The method of attack woiUd be to 
launch the torpedoes in the usual way and for the submarine herself 
then to be used as a torpedo, the explosive charge bursting on impact, 
tlic crew of two having previously escaped by the aid of apparatus 
sunilax to our o>vn Davis helmet or simply jumping overboard with 
Ufebelts vfidv the submarine on the surface. 

The bombers and torpedo-carrying planes attacked in three tvaves. 
The first two arrived at dawn. They found the American Pacific 
i fleet, the anti-aircraft battery crcv«, and the flying personnel of the 
army_ aerodromes completely unprepared on that peaceful Sunday 
, morning. Except for a few watchmen, the whole vast garrison, n.vval 
personnel and official population, ivas in bed and asleep. The warship 
creu-s had been given the usual shore leave and forty per cent of the 
seamen had gone to Honolulu for the week-end. Many of Ihem had 
: their svives and families there. On the fl>dng fields even the elementary 

precaution of dispersing the jureraft had not been taken. They lay 
, snugly in their hangars, or parked dose together on Uie tarmac The 
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great fleet, the flower of the American Navy, lay moored in tlie har- 
bour, the destroyers in particular tied up alongside one another, as 
sailors call it, like sardines in a tin. In all the circumstances it is extra-- 
ordinsiry that more damage was not done. It ^vas serious enough as 
it was. One battleship, the Arizona, was bIo\vn up and sunk, and^ the 
other, the Oklahoma ,' damaged and capsized, but it was ofEciaUy 
announced that she ^vouId be raised and repaired. An old battleship, 
the Utah, completed in igog, was also sunk. She had been denulitarized 
and used .as a wireless control tar^t ship. This old veteran performed 
a last service to America by acting as a target for Japanese torpedo- 
'carrying aeroplanes, the pilots of ivhich mistook her for a fighting sWp. 

Three destroyers, the Cassia, Downes and Shaw, and the mine- 
layer Oglada went to the bottom. A number of other ,vcsscl3 ^ve^e 
•more or less severely damaged- Detalb have quite properly been 
\vithheld by the American naval authorities. Though the tally.of 
ships actually destroyed is a short one, the number damaged and 
needing considerable repair was much larger and the effect much 
the saipe as if the Pacific Fleet had fought a pitched battle at sea. 
•The most badly damaged ships could be dealt svith by the naval 
establishments on the spot, but the repair facilities at Pearl Harbour 
were insufficient to do the whole of tliw work and certain vessels had 
to be tvithdraivn' to Puget Sound and San Frandsco on the American 
mainland. The Arizona >vas a battleship of 33,000 tons, completed 
in igi6, and had been completely reconstructed. Her prindpal 
armament was twelve i4-inch guns. Colonel Knox described her 
loss as due to a lucky hit. Apparently a bomb fell down one of the 
funneb and exploded in the boiler, and another bomb penetrated^ 
to the forward magazine. The Oklahoma was a vessel 6f 29,000 
tons completed in May igr6. She carried the standard American 
main armament of those days of twelve 1 4-inch guns. She had also 
been modernized and reconstructed. The reported Joss of life was 
heavy, 91 officers and 2,638 ratingswere killed, and 656 were wounded. 
The garrison shore and air’cstablbhmcnts lost about 1,700 men. The 
army casualties were 168 killed, 223 wounded, and 26 missing. There 
were also heavy dviljan casualties.* 

The loss of aircraft on the ground and in the hangars ws most 
serious, though these could be more quickly replaced than the* lost 
or damaged ivanliips. Fortunately the dry docks, oil storage-tanks 
and the principal repairing w-orkshops escaped damage. The 
-ifA-aOsaTi ’nnft, 3 -sijEnififrnns, u«e i/i “liie rrccan-gdmg ‘‘lypt mri sS 
the small 2-man type. They aho lost 41 aircraft. 

There are varying accounts as to how many Japanese aircraft 
took part in this assault. Colonel* Knox, on his return to tlie United 
States after vbiting Hawaii, said that he thought the number used 
for the attack was between 150 and 300. AU ivcre single-engine 

* Prfsidmt Roosevelt ia his broadcast to the Ameiican tution on 32 Tebruary 1942 
give the figures as 3,340 killed and 946 vniuiKled, 
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aeroplane and none «-a5 ,ho«-ba!ed_» far as Us infoiTOUon «nm. 
This rocs to show that they were all shipbome and Uosto from camcn. 

Nor ^cre aeroplanes or submarines the only Japanese sveapons usrf. 

' There is a large Japanese population in tl.etilands as already noted, 
and these had been orgaitiaed into an elltctcnt Fifth ^lumn and 
espionage sen-ice. On the receipt of this sombre neivs, the Prc.dmt 
appointed a' strong Board, under the chairmanslup of Mr. Jusuce 
Roberts, to proceed to ibc Islands and investigate. Their report 
was made public on 24 January, 1942. • , o « * 

The report rnates It clear that on the day of Adiniral Stark s 
warning to Admiral Kimntcl, commanding at Pearl Harbour, the 
eWef of military intelligence advised tlie army offiaals m Hatvaii that 
peace negoUadons %vith Japan “have practically ceased, tltat hostilities 
might ensue, and that subs'crsiv'c activity might be expected.” 
AdmiraV Kimmel and Lieutenant-General Short, ‘ tlic army com- 
mander in Hawaii, both of whom were replaced soon after the attack, 
were described as ‘derelict’ in failing to consult and confer svith one 
another about the wartungs and “the appropriate measures of defence 
required by the imminence of hostilities. The attitude of each, that 
he ^vas not required to inform himself of, and his lack of inicresl in, 
the measures undertaken by tlic other to carry out the responsibility 
assigned to them under the provisions of plans then in effect, demon- 
strated on the part of each lack of appreciation of the responsibilities 
vested in them, and inherent in their positions as Commander-in- 
eWef of the Pacific Fleet and Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department. On the contrary, they served only to emphasize in 
their minds the danger from sabotage and surprise submarine attack. 
The nc{^ity for taking a state of war readiness which would have 
been required to avert or to meet an air raid was not considered. 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short, as well as the commandant of 
the 14th Naval District, Rear-Admiral C. C. Bloch, and their senior 
suboTihnates and principal staff ofRccrs, had considered the possibility 
of air raids, but vrithout exception they believed the chances of such 
raids while the Pacific Fleet svas based upon Pearl Harbour svcrc' 
practically nil. The attack on 7 December was, Uictcrorc, a complete 
VQiprise to each of them." 

The Commission, discussing the activities of Japanese spita and 
agehts, said it was apparent that the Japanese obtained complete 
information through their intelligence service. It was believed that 
the^ Japanese Consulate at Honolulu served as a centre of espionage 
activity. The previous sumtner over two hundred Japanese consular 
agents were acting there. In some way the enemy apparently knew 
that no task force of the Navy — a force specially detailed fbr patrol 
or operations— was ahytvhcrc in lectors north-cast, north or north- ' 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. They cvidcntly-knew, also^ tliat no 
distartt aeroplane ftcormmssance was maintained in any sector, and 

1 Admiral Kimmel and General Short were court-marllalled for dereliction of duty. 



that up to 6 December no inshore air patrol >vas being maintained 
around Cahu Island. 

The Japanese knew the exact location of vital airfields, hangars 
and other structures, and . where certain important naval vessels 
would be berthed. “Tlicir fliers,” goes on the report, “had the most 
detailed maps, courses and bearings,’ so that each could attack a 
gi\’en vessel or field. Each seems to have been giv^ a specified 
mission.” _ ' . . , 

Apparently noting rumours that a large portion of the Service 
personnel ^ve^e on ^vcek-cnd leave at the time of the attack, the report 
made it clear that officers and men-of both services were pr«ent in 
sufficient numbers and in fit condition to perform any duty. Among 
contributory causes to the disaster, the report mentioned the failure 
of the War Department to reply to a message relating to anti-sabotage 
measures taken by General Short and to non-reccipt by ‘the com- 
manders in Hawaii -prior to the attack of a ivaming -messa^ sent 
shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. 

The report agreed it svas true that there svas a deficiency of material 
in the Ha^vaiian area because of the enormous demands on the nation’s 
supplies; but it said that thU deficiency “did not affect the critical 
fact of failure to take appropriate measures svith the means av^able.” 

Concerning the attack itself, the report said that available informa- 
tion indicated that either three or four aircraft-carriers, some sup- 
porting surface craft, and a few small submarines were employed 
and approached from the north. The United States ship Ahiares 
sighted a suspicious object off Pearl Harbour at 6.30 a.m. on the 
day of the attack. This was identified as a submarine, which was 
sunk by a naval patrol plane and the United States ship lyard. A 
report of this action reached the naval base watch officer at 7.1a a.m., 
and he notified his chief of staff, but no alert warnings were issued. 
'Forty-three minutes later, at 7.55 a.m., the Pearl Harbour attack 
began with anything from 150 to 300 Japanese planes taking part. 
Torpedoes launched from the planes were credited with most of the 
'damage to ships in the harbour. The permanent installation of 
aircraft warning systems had not been completed on 7 December, 
but some temporary installations had been njade. The system shut 
do'vn at 7 a.m. on the fateful Sunday, but a non-commissioned 
officer who had been training remained at one station, and at 7.2 a.m. 

. he discovered that there >vas a large flight of planes slightly east of 
vnorth of Cahu, about *30 miles away. This was reported to an 
Jarmy lieutenant 18 minutes later, but the lieutenant assumed the 
jplanes were iriendly and took no action. 

The Board said there was sufficient partially trained personnel 
1 available on 27 November to operate the warning system for twenty- 
j four hours a day. 'Admiral Kimmel, it was said, assumed tliat the 
I system was being fully operated ^ the army, but made no inquiry 
1 tn rnTifuTO it in spitc of the receipt of warnings from Washington. 
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When the enemy plrvn« appeared, Gcncraf Short ordered a*rnaximum 
alert, ^vlule Admiral Kimmcl placed the fleet on a. full basis 

ordered it to try to intercept and destroy tlic attacking force. Ihc 
report concludes ^vith Uic observation that ‘the morale of officers and 
enlisted men ^Ya5 high’. • . , « 

IVhy were the naval and military commanden in tlic HatYanan 
islands taken so completely Ijy surprise? The United States Govern- 
ment had information of an impending attack on the British possessions 
in the Padfic, and had given a friendly warning to tlic British Govern- 
ment to be on the alert in' Malaya and Hongkong ten days before. 
Relations with Japan' were certairdy strained, and many signs pointed 
to an impending aggression. That there was blame attachable to the 
senior officers concerned is shown by the removal and trial by court- 
martial of the naval and military commanders folloiving on the report 
.of the Navy Secretary of State. Th^gcneral complacency of the __ 
Unit ed States Govcrtirricnt and pufllic where Japan was concerned 
Had’oliviouny infected the American services. All eyes were on Nazi 
Germany. The American Navy had been itching to get at the Nazi 
sea marauders for a long time, and American warships had been 
gradually edging into the Atlantic struggle' for some months. The 
general opinion throughout America was that Japan was bluffing, at 
any rate where the United States was concerned. Her commitments 
in China, her economic strains and stresses and, of course, the Kurusu 
. peace.miaion, had all contributed to this btlief. The fleet commanders 
and nulitary chiefs had relied on the immense distances of the Pacific 
to give them immunity or at least warning. The main neglect was the 
failure to carry out air Tcconnaissanccs. It would have been more, 
prudent to have carried out daylight sweeps witli flying-boats or long- 
range aircraft over the sea areas into which the aircraft carriers would 
have had to enter in order to reach their forward positions before 
the final night dash for the dawn attack. Such reconnaissance W’asi 
apparently not in operation, , 

The ody American plane in the air over the islands at the time of 
^ attack was the private, unarmed machine of an American resident. 
This gentleman, a local la^vyer and an enthusiastic aviator, had 
taken his little plane up for an early morning pleasure flight. When 
"h t>S jtrpanesc planes swept towards him, he waved them a 

fnendly greeting, which was answered with maclurvc-gun. bullets. The 
amateur aviator was uninjured. Let us hope he is now flying an 
Amencan bomber. ' • . 

- redeeming feamte of the whole tragedy was the splendid 

- behaviour of the American soldiers and sailors when the bombs fell. 
_ ouch aircraft as could took off the moment their cre^vs could get the 
en^nes running, the guns of the slups and shore Ijattcrics were manned, 
and when the third wave of attackers appeared Uvo hours after the 
urst attack tl^ey were met by such a barrage of gunfire from the ships 
_ and the shQrc that every one of them turned tail without dropping a 
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Single bomb or torpedo. In Colonel Knox's own words, thirty minutes* 
w.’iming would have made all Uic dificrcnce in the world. 

The immediate eflects of this successful treachery were highly 
fa\'Ourablc to the Japanese cause. Combined wth the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse off Singapore a few days later, they had 
now virtual command of the seas in the Western Pacific. How tlus 
command of the seas.was exploited will be described. A simultaneous 
attack was made on the three advanced American bases .of Guam, 
Midway, and Wake; Guam and Wake fell to the attackers, despite 
the heroic resistance of the defenders, before the crippled American 
Pacific Fleet could come to the rescue. These advanced posts 
^vcrc lightly garrisoned and practically unfortified, except for ^orc 
batteries at Guam. Wake also had artillery, and its reduction cost 
the enemy one cruiser, four destroyers, a submarine and a gunboat. 
Guam held out for six days, and VVakc for sixteen. The full-scale 
invasion of the Philippines, Malaya, Hongkong and Borneo was 
undertaken with impunity. 

There was another result of this surprise attack on Pearl Harbour. 
As soon as the news had spread through the States of the Union, the 
American people responded svith an outburst of fury and %voundcd 
pride ^vhich united the whole nation as probably no other cvoit could 
liave done. The large isolationist and pacifist minority fell into line 
svith the interventionists. The Senate voted for w^r with 'Japan 
unanimously, and the House of Representatives supported the Senate 
with only one dissentient. The declaration of war on the tJnited. 
States by Germany and Italy only fanned the flames of fury. The 
United States with its vast populatioi^ immense resources in natural 
wealth and raw materials and the greatest manufacturing potential in 
the world, swung into war in complete national unity. Seventeen 
nations followed die United States in accepting the Japanese challenge, 
including the whole of the British Commonwealth, Holland and China. 
Wliatevcr their immediate advantages, the men who planned the 
surprise attack on Pearl Hewbour and their rulers ivho approved it, 
had committed anotlier ‘Himalayan blunder*. 


. CHAPTER IV 

• SHANGHAI AND HONOKONO 

T he first shots by Japanese against Britons and Britons against 
Japanese were fired in the river at Shanghai, and they were 
exchanged between the Japanese cruiser JdzMma, flying the 
flag of a Japanese Admiral, and a small British gunboat, the Peterel. 
The Idcumavfzs a g.ooo-ton armoured cruher ofold type but with the 
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'formidable armament of four 8-mclt gum, eight O-inch gum, and some 
smaUcr weapons. The Pttertl was little more than a river launch, 
armed \sith two madiine-guns. , . . 

For half-a century it liad been tlic British practice to maintain a 
number of river gunboats on the Yangtsckiang, and oa tlie \Vcst 
river and Oliver inland waterways bctCvecn Hongkong and Canton. 

• They looked after Bri'tisli interests, protected trade*and missionan^, 
and were really a kind of river police. They were all shallow draught 
lightly armed ships. All were withdrawn on the outbreak of the 
European War. in. 1939 and two of them did good serrice in the 
Libyan campaigns against Uic Italians. In order to preserve the right 
to maintain gunboats on the Yangtsc, the Petercl was commissioned, 
armed with her two machine-guns and placed under the command of 
a retired river pilot, LicutcnantcCommandcr Polkinghomc, R.N.V.R. 

In the early moming'of y.Deccmber the Pelerel was lying at her 
buoy only a few hundred feet from the big Japanese warship. Half 
her crew were on shore leavcl The Japanese having boarded the 
United States gunboat Wake, and captured her by surprise, summoned 
\ht 'PeUrel to surrender. Commander Polkinghomc replied by 
manning Ivis two maclune-guns and opening fire on the Japanese 
flagship. One salvo from the Jdzuma and the Pelerel went down witli 
her colours flying, A few survivors were picked up and taken prisoner. 
The old river pilot now belongs to history with Grenville of the 
Revenge, Fegan of the Jervis Bay, and Kennedy of the Rawalpindi. 
The enemy followed up this easy success by seizing such British and 
American merchant shipping as lay in the river and occupying the 
International Settlement. 

The wealthy city of Shanghai, with its fine buildings and immense 
trade, built by British enterprise and energy on what had been desolate 
mud flats, and in which British interests were still predominant, 
became a Japanese spoil of war. They had long coveted the second 
most important trading centre in China. 

Shanghai, the Paris of the East, as it was called even' when I 
knew it in.thc early days of this century, has had a chequered carefer. 
It had the double advantage of being an ideal centre for the entrepdt 
trade, being situated at the mouth of the Yangtsc, and of being, as 
regards the International Settlement, outside Chunesc jurisdiction. 
It svas governed by a municipal council elected on a property basts, 
and bcpusc the British were the largest property holders they held 
the ma3ority on this council. As is usually the case with revolutions, 
the W1 of the Manchu Dynasty in 1911 and the establishment of a 
republic resulted in an outburst of somewhat extravagant nationalism. 
Also; there was, in cfTect, a second revolulipn in China between 1026 
and 1928. The old Chinese demand for the rendition of the foreign 
concisions was pressed, and in 1937 we found it advisable to give up 
' the important British concession at Hankow, tlic great' river port 
on the Yangtse. A similar. demand for the rendition o‘f the Inter- 



national Settlement and the sqjarate French concession at Shan| 
bached up by the approach of Chinese armies, was met by the dbp 
of British, American, Japanese, French, and Italian troops to i 
force the Settlement police and the local volunteer force reerv 
from Europeans, Matters were smoothed over, relations betv 
the Treaty Pou'ersand the Chinese Republican Government impro 
and most of tJie Ibrclgn troops were gradually withdrawn excepi 
the Japanese. These were increased in numbers and, as stated 
previous chapter, were used in 1932 as a‘ striking force against 
Chinese authorities in Greater Shanghai, This is the Chinese 
which surrounds the International and French Settlements. 

The bund, or river front, at Shanghai, looks like one sid( 
Broadway, New York. Magnificent blocks of offices, hotels, clubs 
residences face the river, where congregate the ships of all nab 
trading with the great Chinese markets. Most of the overseas carj 
arc transhipped at Shanghai, being sent inland in smaller ves: 
The foreign merchants and bankers, mostly British, did their busij 
through Chinese compradores or agents, who acted as go-betwc 
for the importing and exporting firms and the Chinese wholesa 
in the interior. There are fine hospitals, good schoob, theat 
cinemas, and a lively social life- JRace-courses, country clubs, | 
links, recreation grounds and beautiful parks are a feature of 1 
extraordinary community. 

It was generally believed that there was more vice in Shaag 
and Greater Shanghai than in any other city of the world. I susp 
this was a libel, and the very mixed population was no better s 
no worse than in any other Oriental city. The sailor’s tvo 
’shanghaied’, originated in the bad custom of the local boardlng-ho 
keepers of selling drugged seamen to masters of sailing-ships short 
crew. 

During the last fifty years of China’s troubled history, Shang’ 
has been a 'convenient refuge for political fugitives fmm the party 
power. Kuomintang leaders and republicans fled there from 1 
vengeance of the Emperor’s police; After the fall of the Manch 
the upholders of the old Empire found sanctuary in their turn. Af 
1937 and the Japanese attempt to conquer China, Chinese lead 
from the Japanese occupied territories found a haven of refuj 
All parties kept their reserves of wealth in the International Settlemei 
including the leading Chinese banks. There was rich loot and ma 
•victims for the temporary conquerors. 

An even greater centre of British influence in China was the colo 
of Hongkong, fn January 1^41 the isfancf was ceded by the Chine 
Government to Great Britain, and this was confirmed by the Trca 
of Nankin in August 1842, The island itself is hilly, eleven mi] 
long and from two to five miles wide, and separated from the trfainlai 
by a narro%v strait of deep svater which at Lyemun Pass, the narrowt 
part, is only a quarter of a mile wide. The total area of the island 
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thirty-two square miles, and when the British went thfcrc it was J^ccIgs, 
barren, and one of the most unhealthy places m the world. Its 
commercial importance was due to its situation nc^thc mouth ot 
the river joining the great city of Canton to tlic sca. The first attempt 
to found a settlement on tlie south side of the island was a fiulurc. 1 
. have seen there tlic melancholy memorial to an entire Bntish batt^on 
•which perished of fever. From the colonel do^vntvards every oiRcer 
and soldier has a separate grave. 

The climate was improved by afforestation. Trees were planted 
on the hills and it is now quite healthy. An impormnt naval station 
■was established on the north side of the island facing the mainland 
and around it grew up a great city. On 9 June 1898 the Kowloon 
territory on the mainland opposite, 356 square miles in extent, was 
leased for 99 years.. When the island was ceded to Britain it was 
. inhabited by a few fohermcn and in June 1939 had a population of 
1,050,000 excluding the naval and nuUtary force. Of this population 
1,026,360 were Chinese. Hongkong became the greatest shipping 
port in the whole ivorld, more important than laverpool or Hamburg. 

In the* same year, 1939, 29,000,000 tons of shipping entered and 
cleared, of which 10,000,000 tons flew the Red Ensign. The city of 
Victoria on the island, and of Kowloon on the mainland were line, 
well-built, well-managed communities. Above the city of Victoria 
•the wooded heights known as the Peak. district are studded tvith 
fine residences, many of them owned by prosperous Chinese citizens. 
Some British merchants who had made fortunes in Hongkong ' 
I retired to ‘the home country where, generally speaking, they were 
‘ not so happy as their iviscr contemporaries who settled down on 
‘ the -Peak overlooking the city where they had made their fortunes. 

’ Before Singapore was developed into a first-class naval base, Hongkong 
was the principal port for the British fleet on the China station. A 
*, good dockyard was built on the Kowloon side wdth naval and cora- 
^ mcrcial docks capable of accommodating large warships and merchant 
, ships, but not big enough to take the latest types of super-dreadnought. 

In normal times the garrison consisted of two battalions of British 
troops, one or two battalions of Indian troops, and altillerymen 
and eng'meers lor scrricc.m the shore batteries. Up till 1922, when 
there was an alliance with Japan, the defence problem at Hongkong 
was simple enough.. There was no threat from the Chinese on the 
mainland. Even during thcBoxcr Rebellion at the end of last century, 
wh^ there was a violent anti-foreign movement in North and Central 
China, there was little or no trouble in Hongkong or the leased territory 
^ the mainland. In 1934 Japan denounced the Washington Naval 
^eaty and resumed her generally, aggressive policy in the Pacific. 
1 he pqssibiUty of an Anglo-Japanfese war had to be considered. The 
t-ommittce of Impenal Defence, which for thirty or more years 
pnoT to September 1939 advised successive British Governments on 
na\ai and mihtary measures in the Colonies, may or may not have 
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given sound advice with regard to the defence of Hongkong. If tlie 
advitc was good, it was not acted upon. The defence sclicmc was 
grotesque. On 12 October 1938 the Japanese invaded South China 
and landed in Bias Bay just outside British territory and overran the 
surrounding countryside. Formerly *wc used Bias Bay for taigct 
practice and fleet exercises in the China squadron, and I know the 
ncighbourhood’-weli. 

On 21 October the Japanese ' Army occupied Canton. The 
threat to Hongkong was self-evident. There is raihvay communica- 
tion from Kowloon to Canton and road communication as well. The 
roads in Kowloon and the leased tenritory, built by tlie British, were 
suitable for 'motor traffic at all seasons of the year. 

If Hongkong was to be held against a' Japanese attack from the 
mainland a very large garrison tvas required. There is no room on 
the hilly island for a landing ground for aircraft; but a first-rate 
aerodrome was constructed on British territory on the Kowloon side. 
A perimeter of hills some fifteen miles in length forms a natural defence 
position on lire mainland. TWs line of steep hills could have been 
very strongly fortified. There was ample Chinese labour available- 
The same tj^e of Chinese coolies who built the Burma Road, one of 
the finest engineering feats of modem .times, could have constfucted 
practically impregnable fortifications. A large garrison was, however, 
Inquired. Reinforcements had been sent to Hongkong when the 
situation in the Pacific began to.grow critical, and two battalions of 
Canadians had arrived in the <>)lony shortly before the Japanese 
declaration of war. 

With British reinforcements, the garrison consisted of 4000 British, 
2000 Canadians,, and 2000 Indian soldiers, or less than a division, 
to hold the leased territory and the island. There was a local voluntec 
force of about 6000 theoretically open to recruitment fixim all races 
but actually almost entirely European, and a small force of armec 
police — Sikhs, British, and Chinese. The only way to make Hongkoni 
safe from Japanese attack was to have a holding force of at least 
60,000 well-armed troops. This was th& minimum to hold the main- 
land defence Une and the island itself. Neither British, Canadian nor 
Indian troops to this number were available in view of our commit- 
ments elsewhere. The common-sense policy would ' have been to 
recruit a large army from the million CInnesc British subjects and the 
many thousands of Chinese refugees who had ’sought sanctuary in 
the territory. Faziuretodo thisand the neglect to erect really powerful 
fortifications on the mainland were grave mistakes of policy. 

The reason is, unhappily, only too clear. The old Imperialist 
idea that a handful ofwMtc soldiers should garrison our Colonial 
possessions and Protectorates and 'any large scale arming of the 
native population was to be discouraged. However well this s^’stem 
worked in the luncteenth century it was utterly unsuitable for the 
conditions prevailing in Hongkong, and in’Malaya for that matter, 
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in tlic fourth decide of thc twcnUclh century. If we hid held Hong- [ 
kong it would hive been i land ofTdbruk on the Jipinere flank and | 
an invaluable bridgehead for future operations when the fortunes ot|. 
war bcpan to shape in our favour. Another ■alternative was to accept i 
tlie offer of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to lend us aimcse frooiB. 

He actually offered to send ns ten divisions of trained soldiers to hold! 
'the Kowloon mainland, but We had to arm them. 

It is ‘true that, for not very creditable rc^ons, there tvas, in 
December 1941, still a woeful shortage of munitions for the British 
war effort. It can be admitted that wc started short of ^quipmciU 
and' that tlie first necessity was to arm the expeditionary ^forcc which 
it ^vas finally decided, in the spring of 1939, ^\■ould be sent to France in 
case of a German attach. It is also true that wc had lost a great deal 
of equipment in the evacuations of Nor\sray, Dunkirk, Greece and 
Gcete; it is also true that important supplies of arms had gone to 
Russia; but the murution-making industrics in most of the world were 
at our disposal. "NVe could have purchased arms on the Continent of 
Europe and in South America and even from Japan herself in those 
years. It is a fact that in 1939-40 modem equipment and -Nveapons in 
large quantities could have been purchased in Japan for cash. Ofiers 
to sell such arms were actually made in London and refused. Further- 
more, there \vas a considerable engineering industry in Hongkong. 
The Cleese make good skilled workmen. A munition-making industry 
should have been estabhshed in the .Colony and in Singapore also as 
soon as the danger signals began to fly in the Pacific or even after the 
Mumch crisis in Europe in 1938. Over and above all thcse con- 
sidcrations the British nation was supposed to have been re-arming 
for. six yean prior to these events, and no satbfactory explanation hag 
yet been provided for our continued shortage of weapons and equip- 
ment. In -the event wc neither accepted the Chinese Govemmenfs 
offer of trsdned soldiers, nor recruited ‘and trained our o^vn fellow- 
subjects amongst the Hongkong Chinese. The only explanation I 
can find is that certain permanent officials in the Colonial Office 
clung to the out-of-date idea that it was ‘dangerous to arm the natives*. 
So we chose Che far greufer danger of leaving Hongkong- open and 
virtually undefended from October 1938 onwards, when the whole 
of the hinterland was in Japanese occupation and when Japanese 
troops were massed on the frontier of the leased territory. 

There tvas another alternative. It. %vas to abandon Hongkong 
became of its exposed position. Certainly the colony tvas isolated, 
after the Japanese had established' themselves in French 
Indo-China, and had acquired the harbours of Saigon and Kamranh 
w the flank of the sea route between Singapore .and Hongkong, 
ine Japanese had air bases on Chinese -territory behveen Canton 
and Hongkong, a naval and air base to the north in the Pescadores . 
islai^ in the middle of the Formosa Strait, and air and naval bases' 
on Formosa Island itself. If the Americans could not hold the 



to jiress fonvard, but in the afternoon our fonvard troops on the 
Taipo Road svithdrc\v into the prepared ‘‘Gindrinkers lane’. On 
Castle Peak Road, reconnaissance patrols made no contact tvith the 
enemy, but at about 1 1 o’clock that morning Sing Mun Redoubt 
(which had been held by a platoon of the Royal Scots) was captured by 
the enemy in a surprise attack; otherMuse, ‘Gindrinkers Line’ remained 



intact. Thus the enemy’s progress was confined to establishing the 
pocket south of Jubilee Resersuir, and though the Japanese m.adc 
attempts on lo December to break through towards the Taipo Road, 
dicy ivere unsuccessful.' As reserves h.^a licen lucd in this figiiting 
it was decided that a readjusimcnt of liic Vine was necessary, and diis 
was carried out successfully at dusk, the Ro)’nl Srots being estabh’shed 
on die Golden fFiU Unc to Lai Chi Tok peninsula. On Uiis day 
Tai Tak, Hongkong’s only aerodrome, was c\-acuatcd after demolition 
of the plant and obstruction of the ground. 

On the morning of J t December strong enemy pressure dcstloped 
on our left ftmk held by the Royail Scow; the tsm left companic* 
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Philippines, or if America was neutral, Hongkong would certainly be 
in a difficult position in the e\'cht of an Anglo-Japanese war. _ It has 
been argued that the naval, military and air forces defending the 
colony could have been better employed in Malaya. To have 
■ surrendered Hongkong ^vithout a fight would have been a policy’ of 
dishonour and defeatism. 'Diough many of the European womcn^ 
were evacuated from Hongkong when the Japanese attitude became' 
■ugly, it ^vas hardly practicable to evacuate the Chinese women and 
children, and we had a ir^’on Chinese felJow-subjccts for whom %\’e 
^ve^e responsible. Apart from considerations of strategy and prestige, 
it would have been a policy of cowardice to give up Hongkong without 
making a fight for it. We scuttled from the Channel Islands Avithout 
firing a shot. One such scandal is enough for any war. 

The actual defence scheme decided upon was puerile. Let me 
quote here from the House of tx>rds Hansard of 8 January 1942 
{Volumt /p/, 15). Ansv.Tring.ipy interpolations after the fall of 

Hongkong as to the defence scheme. Lord Moyne, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, replied as follows: 

"Lord Strabolgi asked many questions about Hongkong, 
of which he has close personal knowledge. He srill undentand 
tliat we have few details as to what actually took place, and he 
probably kno^vs just as much as we do, from thc.sfatcmcnts which 
have appeared m the Press from the members of the garrison 
^vho made their ^vay into Chinese icriitory. \St do know, 
however, that the plan for creating a strong dcfcrei\*c line had 
been carried out on the mainland. Tliat line was about fifteen 
miles in length covered by piU-boxes in depth and sited about 
six or sc\Tn miles from Kowloon on very faTOurable hilly ground. 

It svas never intended that the main line of defence should be 
on the mainland. The plan alwa>'s was that this Jine'should 
be held long enough to allow die cracuation of Kowloon and the 
destruction of the great docks and engineering establishments 
vliich cjustcd in Kowloon. "Wc have every reason to believe 
that that plan was carried out, and tliat demolitions ts-cre cficctcd 
before .evacuation took place." 

So tlicrc ^vc liavc the defence sclicmc for Hongkong exposed in 
all its rottenness. • Tlicrc w'as to be no real attempt to hold the main- 
land, but it was supposed that the W.ind could stand n siege. Tliere 
would be no air defence because the only Hritish nerodromc >roulrf 
have been surrendered. Tlic Japanese, as indeed liappenctl, would 
ha\-c been able to bring up hea\y gum facing the island and batter 
the great sprawling city of Victoria at their leisure. It would have 
liecn as sensible (o tr\' and hold the City of Westminster with two 
brigades of troops with a large hostile army cslabliaficd at Lamlieth. 
Wliocvcr advised the Pritish Cabinet to adopt this defence ichemc 
was utterly unfitted for the job. How the scheme came to be ajiprosTd j 
at all is a m)-5tcr>‘. If our sptrm of CoSTrnmeni produces minisjers, j 
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civil scrvvmts and senior 


staff otScers qapablc ofsucli foolishness, tlicrc 


ngradicaUy^^ongwi*^ shore batteries, anti- 


More than /8,000, 000 hau uccu vs*. . — 

• ■ ’defences for Hongkong from 'IISS 




•and"'£e heroic VSistance-of the prrton. As “^"Som 

in the ladfic.-the lapanesc army had made careful preparation 
'L 4 a^dt. We^aetual.attack had been rchcanrf^^ a^ye- - 


by the shock hoops which led the option. Fart^ am o. u c 
forts had been obtained and modcU made of them on hills as n y 
as pessible of the height and shape of the lugh ground on the islanch. 
Three companies of infantry were formed from expert 
They it %vas who stvam across the narrowest part of the channel diviaing 
the island from the mainland and gained a footing on the sliptt^. 

The attack began by an air raid in the early morning of t> IJc- 
cember, made by tsventy boml«rs. An alarm tvas sounded, but-thc 
gchcral populace Avere ignorant of tlic fact that hostilities had broken 
out bct^v•cen Japan and America and thought it was only a practice. 
When the plan« came in sight crowds gathered in tlvc streets and on 
the balconies of buildings to see the spectacle, and remained there 
until the bombs fell on the port area. There was a second inid at 
two o’clock that afternoon, when the aerodrome, docks and port 
installations were attacked. Anti-British pamphlets urging the 
. Chinese to throw in their lot wth Japan tvcrc dropped in large 
numbers. They produced no cficct whatsoever. The Chinese at 
■ftongVong had no more desire \o throw in their lot with Japan fiian 
their 490,000,000 compatriots of the Republic of China. 

The garrison of Hongkong consisted of the 2nd battalion Royal 
Scots, 1st battalion Middlesex repment, one battalion of Winnipeg 
Grenadien, one battalion Royal Rifles of Canada, the 2/i4th battalion 
of Pupjabis and the s/yth battalion Rajputs, together with the Hong- 
. tong Volunteer Defence Force and the normal complement of Royal 
Royal Engineen, Royal Signals, and ancillary services, 
/^f Royal Navy and of the Hongkong Volunteer Reserve 


, . . P ' * l/.UUVCi-l vw 

^°“^ctachmaits^of^RQyal ^Marines coKipcratcd with the military 


^ stated above, these forces totalled some 8,000 regular 


troems and 6,000 local volunteers. 
' Uurii 


-uring the moi^g of 8 December Japanese forces, estimated 
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M onv dh-ision, wilh a second division in immediate' reserve, crossed ' 
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each, supported by dive bombers 
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Vere driven in by heavy and accurate mortar fire. TIic situation 
>vas, ho%vcver, ■stabilized by the use of all available reserves, including 
a company of the \Vinnipcg Grenadiers. The Royal ^Scots never- 
theless suffered severe casualties. By midday it was^ decided that the , 
time had come for the mainland, except for the Devil’s Peak position, 
to be evacuated under cover of darkness. The withdrauu! to tiie 
island tvas successfully carried out despite some rioting in the streets 
of Kowloon, and despite constant pressure by superior numbers of 
the enemy, who were quick to turn the flanks of our small units, 

. During the night, tivo companies of (he 2nd-r4th battalion Punjabb 
lost contact, but they concentrated successfully on Devil’s Peak 
peninsula, one company being evacuated early on the evening of 
12 December. Stonecutters island was heavily bombarded all day, • 
but our casualties were slight. The island was evacuated during 
the night of ii-ia December, after the necessary demolitions had 
been successfully • carried out. Early the next day all our troops 
were back on the island of Hongkong, except for one battalion of/' 
Rajputs and one tnountalu battery of the Royal Artillery on Devil’s 
Peak, as well as part of a battalion of Punjabis. These, however, 
were successfully evacuated on the night of 12-13 December. The 
•island tvas subjected to sporadic bombardment by artillery and from 
the air, but casualties were few, 

December 13 was a difficult day. Shelling intreased in intensity 
and accuracy, and various guns and searchlights ivere put out of 
action. The enemy appeared to be collecting launches and junks 
in Kowloon, and some activity was observed on Lamma Island. 
The enemy sent a ddegation to negotiate surrender, but the proposal 
was immediately rejected by flic Governor, Sir Mark Young. His 
bearing and fortitude throughoufwerc an inspiration to the garrison, 
and a fine cxa'mple to tKe whole of our Empire. 

0*1 14 December there was systematic shelling by the enemy and 
was extremely accurate when directed against old and well-known 
batteries ; battery poations recently shed were apparently still not 
located. Bomb damage was negligible. The fiext day it was reported 
that more than, half of the pill-l»xcs between Lycmnn and Bowrington 
were out of action. A column of enemy motor and mule transport 
was encctively dispersed near Custorhs Pass and a troop concentration 
IVatcrioo Road. Movements of the enemy towards 
High Junk and Clear IVater Bay areas were seen, and further parties 
were observ^ to have landed on Lamma Island. On 16 December,^ 
aenal bombing and arUUeiy shelling were on an increased scale, with 
a_ igh standard of accuracy on military objectives. One enemy 
aircratt was brought down into the sea. Tliat night there was heavy 
e emy mortar fire along the water-front between Star Ferry and 

0*1 lyDcccmber 

j directed against the Peak wireless telegraphy 

and other places, but no military damage was done. Our 
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counter-battery fire silenced a section of enemy artillery on Devil’s 
Peak, another on Gun Club HUI, and three mortars on the water-front. 
On this day the enemy sent staff officers to the island under a flag 
of truce bearing, for the second time, a written proposal for our sur- 
render. This demand was similarly rejected. The next night the 
enemy succeeded in crossing the bare 500 yards of intervening water, 
and in landing on Hongkong Island in the Taikoo area and Lyemun, 
whence they steadily infiltrated to Wong Nei Chang Gap and Tytam 
Gap. Stardey Peninsula and the hill northwards as far as a line 
running east and west through Stanley Mound was held by one 
battalion of Canadians, two companies of Indian infantry and a 
scratch force of gunners and machine-gunners. The situation was 
obscure, but Lyemun and Saiwan were overrun. The artillery 
personnel of Forts Collinson and D’Aguilar were successfully with- 
drawn to Stanley after the destruction of the heavy guns there. On 
the afternoon of 19 December a counter attack was attempted to 
regain Mount Parker, Mount Butler and Jardincs Island, but this 
was unsuccessful. 

By now the civilian population was perfectly calm, but the troops 
were growing very tired, and problems of supply and communication _ 
were difficult. On 22 December the enemy landed further troops on 
the north-east coast and attacked continuously. A counter-attack on 
21 December from Stanley towards Ty Tam Tak had failed, although 
a certain number of the enemy were killed at the cost of about a 
hundred Canadian casualties. A counter-attack by a company of 
Winnipeg Grenadiers to retake Wong Nei Chang Gap also failed in the 
face of concentrated mortar and light macliinc-gun fire which inflicted 
heavy casualties. 

The island was now roughly split into three par6: an isolated 
British force in Stanley, the enemy to the cast of the Gap, and the 
* British to the west with small pockets of British remnants holding out 
in isolated positions. The water and transport situation was critical, 
and it was not possible to replenish ammunition supply as necessary. 
On 23 December, for the twenty-four hours ending at five in the 
evening, the enemy had kept up incessant attacks accompanied by 
intensive bombardments from the air and by mortars and artillery. 
Some ground on Mount Cameron tvhich was lost during the night 
was recaptured by the Royal Marines, but counter-attacks by the 
force at Stanley towards Stanley Mound failed. However, the 
. Middlesex regiment successfully repulsed a determined attack at 
Leighton Hill. 

It was by now impossible to conceal 4he fact that the situau'on 
had become extremely serious. The troops, who had been fighting 
unceasingly for many days, tverc tired out, but their spirits remained 
high, 'for they realized that every day of tlicir resistance was so mucli 
gained for the allied cause. Thdr water and food supply %va3 
desperate, for the reservoirs and depots were in enemy hands. On 
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25 December tlic military and naval commanded informed tlic 
Governor that no further .etfcctivc resistance could be made, lour- 
parkrs ^vc^c accordingly opened wth the enemy, and the capitulation 

followed. , t j 

Hongkong feU through lack of man power and, as already 
ekplamed, there was a vast reserve of man power ready to hold the 
invaders, but not enrolled and trained. The Chinese GoveramcrU 
made a gallant attempt to relieve the colony on the land side and 
nearly succeeded in cutting the railway between Canton and Kowloon. 
The Clunesc relieving troops actually reached .Tamsui, 40 miles, and 
Shunchun, 27 miles, from the Kowloon border on 23 I^cccmbcr, 
two days before the capitulation on Christmas Day. 

Brigadier-General J. K. Lawson, commanding the Canadian 
contingent, and his senior staff officer, Colonel Patrick Henncss>', 
were killed in the fighting. There were other casualties amongst the 
Brigadier’s staff, ihe members of which, headed by General Lawson 
himself, armed themselves with rifles and machine-guns and helped 
to fill gaps in the line. 

British, Indian and Canadian troops fully maintained their high 
’reputadon for courage and discipline' under all these trying circum- 
stances. The civilians on the island behaved very well under the 
grim conditions suddenly imposed upon them. During the last week 
of desperate resistance, the crowded island was svilhout light, svater 
Of electricity. The city was uxidcr continuous bombardment from 
the air, arid later by long range artillery pieces brought up by the 
enemy. Deaths amongst the cirilians averaged 150 a day. “Till the 
end the civil defence services of food control, fire fighting and first aid 
were kept going. There was little, if any. Fifth Column work to aid 
the invaders on the island, though spies and agents provocateurs were 
idenufied in Kowloon where there was some disorder. Every able- ‘ 
bodied man in the island, young or old, British, American, Chinese, 
Indian, and a handful of Frcndi and Dutch citizens, cither fought 
as volunteers svith such armaments as were available, or served in the 
dvil defence. Mention must particularly be made of the heroic 
teslstanrA a. ssC "aVt wet 'na’MuTy age 

who, armed srith rifles, •converted the North Point po\ver-station 
into a strong 'point and held out to the last. They were under 
the command of Mr. J. J. Paterson, the local representative of 
the peat shipping firm of Jardine Matheson, which had been 
prominent in the trade of the Ctunese coast and rivers for ncarlv a 
century. ♦ ‘ 

T> J blockade, a certiun number of 

unush and alhed subjects made good their esc'ape. Just before the 
captulation 83 British and Chinese ran the blockade in five motor 
S? W Chinese Vice-Admiral Chancak 

Who had beem appointed as liaison officer between the Chinese and 
Untish authonucs after the Japanese declaration of war. The 
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Admiral had lost a leg iiPthe service of his country, and, during a 
running fight rvitH Japanese motor ‘torpedo-boats iv'as wounded in 
the arm and fell into the sea. He was rescued after s^vimming for 
an hour and with 66 other sur\dvots landed on the coast of Kwan- 
tung, where contact was made \vith the' Chinese forces. In the fight 
with the Japanese tvarships, one of die British motor torpedo-boats 
was sunk and all the i6 persons on her .perished. T\vo Japanese 
motor torpedo-boats were sunk. 

After the surrender, Lord Moyne, His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, sent the following message to the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements for transmission by any jivailable means 
to the Governor of Hongkong: 

“It is a good fight you have fought. I send you and all 
who have held out so splendidly against ovenyhclming force the 
thanks of His Majesty’s Government. The defence of Hong- 
kong will live in the story of the Empire, to^svhich it adds yet 
another chapter of courage and endurance. "'But it is only ibr 
a time that the colony is lost. The day of reckoning svilJ follow, 

. and all shall com.e right in the end.” 

It is a pity that Lord Moyne and his predecessors at the Colonial 
0 £ 6 ce did not pay more attention to the defence of Hongkong under 
the entirely new circumstances existing'frout *935 ontvards. rerhaps 
if our C^olonial Ministers had made a practice of tisiting Important 
Crown Coloiucs and Protectorates and had relied Jess on the advice 
of permanent officials-— who were sometimes incompetent and usually 
bureaucratically-minded — these and other disasters would have been 
avoided. 

The British people, not -without jeason, boast of the wealth and 
power of the Empire. Before the separation of the Dominion and 
Colonial Office after the war of 1914-18, the Colonial Office was 
responsible for tlic whole of the vast Dominions owing allegiance to 
the British Crown. In area and populations it is certainly the 
greatest Empire Jhc world has ever seen. Yet, in our long Colonial 
history, only two outstanding Colonial Ministers have emerged— the' 
late Joseph Chamberlain and the late Duke of Devonshire. 

On 25 December, 1941, headed by bands and trump'eten, Japanese 
troops and marines made a ccrcmonia! march into the city of Victoria, 
Hongkong. As the troops marched along Queen’s Road, which runs 
the entire length of tlie great city, formations of Japanese aircraft 
flew overhead. So, tlirough the neglect and short-sightedness of 
British politicians, fell tJiis great Imperial-outpost. 
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niE BATTLE OF MALAYA 

O 'NE of the fint Japanese aeroplanes d^troyed in the BatUc of 
Malaya was shot down by a Maori pilot from New Zealand. 
Not a single pilot fighting in the air against the Japanese 
during the fifty-five fiat's* battle was a native of Malaya. 

These two facts epitomise the reasons why Japanese forces con- 
quered one of the wealthiest countries in the world, the size of England 
and Scotland and "Wales combined,, in fifty-five days. Asiatics in 
numbers attacked a thickly populated Asiatic country but were not 
met by the masses of Asiatics who should have been defending their 
homeland. The Japanese commanders won by ^veight of numbers 
both on the ground and in the air. Contributory causes svcrc tlic 
"failure of the defenders to adjust their strategy to novel conditions; 
the careful preparation made in advance by the invaders; and the 
. special training given to the Japanese troops in jungle warfare. 

Malaya has a double importance: it produces immense quantities 
of rubber and tin. There are also important iron ore, gold and coal 
mines. It is the hinterland of Singapore, one of the most important 
strategical positions in the world, and certainly the most important 
in the whole of Asia. A naval Power securely established at Singapore 
commands the Straits of Malacca. Through these straits pass the 
shipping'sailing between the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and through 
these straits passes the direct trade route betivcen the Dutch East 
Indies, Australasia and Europe via the Suez Canal. In a war 
between the British Empire and Japan, or between the English 
speaking democracies and Japan, the importance of Singapore as a 
naval and air basc-caimot be exaggerated. Yet no naval and air 
Power can be secure at Singapore unless Malaya is firmly held, and, 
only to a Iwser degree of importance, the great island of Sumatra on 
the other side of the Straits of Malacca is in friendly hands. 

_ It IS necessary here to glance briefly at the history of this vitally 
imijortanL of. VrJmya 

was at the Port of Malacca. It was occupied by the* Portuguese 
from J511 to 1641, when it passed to the Dutch. In 1795 Malacca 
^ 1 ^ English, who restored it to the Government of the 

INetherlands m 18,18. It was finally ceded to the East India Company 
« wu j , ^ British Settlement was at Penang, further to the 
Company by the Sultan of Kedah 
,? * ^mgapore, mcarung ‘City of the Lion’, was founded as a 
settlement m 18x9 by a great Empire builder. Sir Stamford 
U Ox* r ^ *^24 Rafiles persuaded the British Government to buy 
■i*3»5oo. Karnes, a man with extraordinary vision, argued 
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tlial the Strain of ^talacca formed a gatexvay to the Pacific and that 
Singapore dominated tlic Straits. Before the present war the port 
of Singapore, on the south side of the Islanti, was fifth In importance 
in the liriihir Empire. Prior to 1922 there ^os also a secondary 
Brilldi naval hx?c nt Singapore wih n ’small dock>'ard and some 
repair plants and a drj' dock capable of accommodating cruisers. 
Tlic phicc was lightly ftirtified with batteries of metlium-sized guns 
facing the sea and was normally garrisoned by one British battalion. 

After the Great War of 1914-10 the balance of naval power liad 
djangeid. Tlic German na\7, sshich liad been second in strength to 
the British na\7 amongst the navies of the world, had ceased to exist 
for practical purposes. Tlic Anglo-Japanese of Alliance had 

expired, ns explained in a prexiom chapter. Tlie three grentest 
nawes in the world— the BritUli, American, and Japanese— though 
limited in numbers .as regards the great ships by the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1921-22, all had bases in the Pacific. British statesmanship 
had sufTcred a series of shocks by the Japanese attitude tosvards China 
during Uic preceding years. Tlic Australians and Nesv Zealanden, 
in particular, were unc.asy about Japanese intentions. The British 
NaN’al Staffs, siudjang plans for the future, decided that it would be 
ncccssar>’ to strengthen (he defences and enlarge the naval establish- 
ment ,at Singapore. I had taken some part in the disciasions mpelf 
when on the Admiralty War Staff, am! I took some public part In 
the discussions which followed in Parliament. Tlicre were tu-o 
schools of thought amongst those responsible for Uic defence arrange- 
ments of the British Empire. Tlic first irishcd to make on Singapore 
island a fint-cUss naval base, dockyard, and arsenal with the now 
indispensable addition of air establishments and aerodromes. This 
sclioo] s’isu.alizcd the stationing of a British battle squadron, suificicnlly 
strong to engage tlie Japanese battle fleet, in the Pacific, and basing 
it on Singapore. Tlic second school, to svhich I adhered^, argued for 
keeping Singapore as a cruiser and submarine, base and enlarging 
the establishment to that extent, and also making it a first-class air 
base. Admitting that a great na\'al establishment, with docks capable 
of accommodating the very large battleships the nas-a! architects 
had' in mind, Uie large staff of sWlled workmen required for the 
repairing yards and a strong garrison to hold a place of such import.ancc 
was needed' jn the Pacific, sve argued that tlie main base of the British 
Eastern Fleet should be in Australia. There were fears that the 
Japanese, who were the obrious enemy agairut whom we sverc pre- 
paring, would'bc able to land in Malaya and, as ye put it in those 
days, turn Singapore into a second Port^Ar^ur.' To explain the 
reference, Port Arthur was the main base o*f the large Russian Padfic 
Fleet in 1904. The Japanese were able to effect landings in its rear 
and, after hard fighting to gain sufliddit ground to be" able to mount 
heavy gum commanding the harbcnir at Port Arthur and observation 
posts to direct their fire. That spelt the doom of Port Ar'thur and the 
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Fleet in it. The great Russian port and arsenal had fallra before the 
Russian Baltic Fleet under Admiral Rojdcstvcnsky could reach the 
Pacific. Rojdestvcns^, acting quite. correctly as a strategist, tried 
to push on to Vladivostok, ‘but vna engaged by -the Japanese Fleet 
in the Straits of Shushima and decisively defeated. ^ 

The reply to these fears was that the French were m Indo-Cmna, 
where they maintained a large army of European and Colonial trtmps , 
and, as France was our close ally, she would guard Singapore s back 
door. .Tlicre were other objections to Singapore. One was climatic. 
Lying near the Equator the climate is trying for Europeans and, themgh 
not particularly unhealthy, is^ hot, damp, and enervating. New 
South Wales, the alternative suggested for the great graving-dock, 
has a much better climate. At Singapore there was no great engineer- 
ing industry and most of the skill^ workers for the dockya^ ivould 
have to come out from Britain. It would take time to train native 
skilled labour. In Australia is a large and growing engineering 
industry, including important iron-smelting and steel-making plants 
supplied wth an abundance of iron ore, coaj, and other raw materials. 
Perhaps die most powerful argument for malang Sydney, or some other 
suitable place in Australia, the main Pacific base for the Royal Navy 
was that there the Australian Army would be the natural ^atdians 
of this naval base. ' In Singapore, on the other hand, a very large 
army would be required to make die place secure. 

In the event, it was decided to maKe Singapore the focal point for 
the British Fleet, As a reinsurance, discussions were opened up svith 
the Federal Government of Australia for the construction of a graving- 
dock capable of accommodating the largest battleships. \Vhen I 
was in AustraUa in 1939 I inquired about the progress of this plan 
and found there had been a long drawn-out dispute as to where this 
dock should be. The largest naval establishment in Australia is at 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, and there Avere many who 
Tccommcndcd that ihe docks should be built there. It would have 
had to have been inland of the great Sydney Bridge spanning the 
harbour, and there were fears that this bridge might be blo^vn down by 
air attack or other means, thus blocking the entrance to the sea. Two 
or three other deep-water harbours, far less developed than. Sydney, 
were available, any one of which could have been converted into a 
great naval base. ^Vhe^ I left the Dominion the stage had been 
rwched of an expert committee being on its way to advise the 
Amtralian Goyemraent as to what decision to take. Jt was of course 
obvious that, in ccri^n circumstances, the existence of a dock or 
docks capable of accommodating the largest warships would be of 
interest to the American Naval Staff. 

^Vhcn the decision was finally taken to construct the base at 
Singapore it w-as found that there was insufficient -room at Keppel 
Harbour, the existing small naval establishment, and it tvas decided 
to break new ground on the shores of the Strait of Johore on the north 
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side of the island. Johorc Strait divides the island from the Malay 
peninsula and forms a deep sheltered anchorage able to accommodate 
all the fleets of the world. The site chosen for the base and the aero- 
drome svas cither swamp or agricultural land and the whole area had 
to be cleared, drained -and, in part, reclaimed. Roads were built, 
barracks, storehouses, and workshops erected, and immense sums spent 
on providing cvcrytliing which a large fleet would require. A floating- 
dock, able to lift the largest warship, was towed out and moored in 
Johore Strait. On land the latest tjTpe graving-dock was excavated, 
also capable of accommodating the largest warship. Between 1924 
and J937 ;^I2,6 i 7 ,ooo was spent on the naval b.isc, and considerable 
sums aft^ *937- With the expenditure on aerodromes and_ air 
establishments and the modem barracks required for the extra garrison, 
at least 7^30,000,000 was laid out. Tlie civil aerodrome near Singapore 
city, one of the best landing-places in the tvorld, was constructed on 
ground ivhich was jungle and swamp and where my friends and 1 shot 
smpe as young naval ofllccrs. Tljis' cost ;(^i,ooo,ooo. Powerful 
modem batteries of tlie heaviest guns were mounted to command all 
the sea approaches to the island and Johore Strait. When all this 
^vork was done it was claimed that Singapore svas impregnable to sea 
attack, and tlus claim was, no doubt, justified. Ivor was tlte air 
command backward. In addition to the great civil aerodrome and 
two .first-class military aerodromes on the island itself, thirteen good 
aerodromes or landing grounds were constructed in the Malay penin- 
sula, the most northerly being at Kota Bahru just south of tlie Siamese 
border. These linked up by means of a' string of aerodromes in 
Southern Burma, with'thc Indian air system and thence tvitli Egjpt 
and Europe. . ' • 

The ^veakness of the whole position was the defence of the hfalay 
peninsula. The stock argument always used against those who sug- 
gested there might be a land attack on Singapore from the north was 
the one already referred to about our French Allies in Indo-Ghina, 
and also the utterly false statement that the jungle country on the 
mainland to the north of the island was impenetrable. How intelligent 
men could have accepted, this argument is a mystery. The cause^vay 
across the Johorc Strait, joining the island to the mainland, carriea 
a railway and a road. The railway waS extended right through the 
peninsula to Bangkok, the capital of Thailand. • There were 'roads 
everysvhere, some of them Urst-c/ass, some of them not so good, but 
all'capable of carrying motor trafiBc, It was a pleasant dnve from 
Singapore to Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federated States, and 
thence to the coast opposite the island of Penang on the' west where a 
motor-car ferry was in operation. Great areas of the peninsula were 
devoted to rubber growing a'nd tin mining, some of these enterprises 
being in Japanese hands. In any case, apart from the roads and 
raihvay the Japanese invaders showed conclusively that they could 
infiltrate tlirou^ the thickest jungles and across the wettest 'padrfy 
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fields. To liold Malaya securely, and therefore rrader die nav.al base 
safe, a very large army was required. On C December igjt the 
Japanese landed at Singorra and Petam in Tliai ternto^ near the 
borders, and on lo December they attacked Kom Bahru, iney 
already had large concentrations of troops in. Indo-Cluna. After only 
a token resistance they occupied Tliailand, Tills gave them direct 
railway communication from Bangkok to the Malay frontier. ^ 

• in the debate in Parliament on 27-29 January IQP Uic Pnme 
Minister .disclosed die information that 60,000 British, Indian, 
Australian, and other Imperial troops were a\’ailablc for the defence 
of the Malay peninsula and Singapore.* However this may have been, 
>thc brunt of die fighting up lo die middle of January’ was borne by 
three Bridsh battalions, the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, the 
East Surreys, arid the I.ciccstcrs, and about a dltision of Indian troops, 
or, say, 13,000 in all. The .invaders deployed armies totalling at 
least 100,000. Certainly six Japanese divisions were identified, and as a 
Japanese dirision numben 16,000, this \v^ 96,000 fighting men. The 
frondcr between Thsdland and Malaya is over 200 miles in length 
and the shortest line whicli could be established for defence purposes 
would have been over too miles long., Q.uite apart from other diffi- 
culties to be described, and apart from the fact tliat from the very 
beginning of the battle of Malaya the Japanese had air superiority 
in numben, it is obvious that far larger forces %vould be required. 

One consideration which no doubt affected the decisions of those . 
responsible for the defence of Malaya was die belief that during the 
nort h-cast m onso o n, which usuallyjastsjtill the middle or end oJMarch, 

. 'lai^ing8..onjhc 'cast coast oOlalaya* -Except for one or -two ports 
winch could_bc..^cfcndedj _would_bc.. difficulL _ The existence of 
bmgorra seems to have been overlooked. Here, on Thailand territory, 
is a vast enclosed stretch of water 100 miles long tvith a narrow 
entrance to the'open sea only half a mile wide. It is an ideal landing- 
place and has a good aeroclrome. If we had had the necessary military 
forces and sufficient air strength the correct move %vould have been 
to advance into 'Diailand and get to Singorra first, or, at any rate, 
before the complicated business of landing a large invading army 
with all its equipment, artillery, and tanks could be completed. 
The excuse put fonvard for the weakness of our forces in*Malaya was 
that the men, weapons, and aeroplanes were more urgently .needed 
in other theatres of war. Before 7 December, when Japan attacked 
rrarl Harbour and Hongkong, we were at peace with tliat country. 
We were fighting the Germans and Italians in Europe and the Middle 
East. All our surplus tanks, artillery, military stores, and aeroplanes 
^ were cither going to our allies on the Russian front fighting the German 
Jbere, or to the armies of the Middle East campaigning against 
the, German, forces in Libya. To have diverted men and weapons to 


40,0(» Itoops, anU-^crafi and 

aiiii.iaai artillery reached Singapore to mnrorce ihe army already in Malaya. 
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Malaya, where there was only a problematical theatre of war, would, 
it is argued, have been bad strategy. There are two answers to this: 
the first is that the Malay peninsula, as the hinterland of bingai)ore, 
was so important that common prudence should have 
forces. Admittedly there were shipping difficulties. ^ 
tonnage was required for the treble purpose of-supplymg the 
islands ^vith'‘ food, raw materials, and weapons from^ 
reinforcing the armies in the Middle East; and for senffing equip 
and also planes to Russia. Furthermore, we could not foret^ ? 
titanic battles between the German and Russian annies would P’ 
and we had created 'defensive front^in Palestine, SjTia, Irak, and ir , 
in case the German hordes overran the Caucasus. , 

It is possible to suggest that we were over-^ured in the 
Islands. Yet against this was the fear that the German armies mgh 
succeed in crushing the Russian resistance and then m 

in an attempt to invade Britain. And it is certainly a slow b^iness to 
send troops and weapons from the Briush islands to Mai Yi 
the Japanese movements in Indo-China were crystal clear, 
attack was coming should have been obvious. There 
June 1941, when the pro-Vichy Government m “ . 

lated and the Japanese began to pour in troops and 
and the foUo^ving December, to have taken more 

seemed apparent abo that the Thai Government would toe 

Japanese aggression. Solemn pronuses of o^istance wc ^ ^ 
Here there was apparently a bad failure on the part of toe 
IntcUigcnce Service. Information do« not seem to ^^e *)« 
obtained .of the growth of Japanese influence m Thailand and to 
perfidy of the Thai Government. It is howcvei^ 

for toe first time, warnings were given to the British Govern , 
\Var Cabinet which went unheeded in the stress and turmoi 

Some ten years ago, and at intervals since, thcrc_ were 
stantial stories of Japanese designs on Thai, though rr^-nch 

apparently strong position of the British in M^aya and toe . 
in Indo^aiina they were not taken seriously. One prej«t 

wliich was canvassed from time to lime was to purchase 1 ^ 

Kra Isthmus, north of Malaya, for the pu^sc of cutung a ocep 
water canal capable of use by large ships. Tim avowedly co 
project would have meant that in Umc of war Singapore coum ^ 
by-passed, and it was made plain that Britain would resist it. 
had been growing up for some time a ‘Young Siamese | 

strongly nationalistic in character. It was now virtually m ^0 
of the Siamese’ Government. Part of its propaganda was direciro 
against toe Treaty of 1909 which transferred toe ^r 
unfcdcratcd Malay Slates from Tliatland to Britain, pc 
I supported this propagand.i and one of the bribes no doubt held ou 
1 toe r6gimc in Bangkok was toe restoration of these States, rsevert i 
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less there ^vas much resentment amongst patriotic Tliailandcrs at the 
^’i^tual annexation of thdr country. For, despite thcjr common 
Buddhist religion, the Thailanders have no more love for the Japanee 
than any of tlic other Asiatic people who have come into contact wiui 
them. On 13 December 1941 tlic Prime Minister of Tliauand, 
Field-Marshal Songgram, broadcast an ’address to his compatnots. 
Tlxc gist of the speech was as follows: 

4 "I want to assure you, in this instance, I am not a traitor. ^ I 
would like you to know that Japan is our greatest friend in life 
or death, and we have to walk together shoulder to shoulder to 
fight our common enemy. All of you should know that Britain 
took a large piece of our territory in the south, for which Japan is 
now fighting. 1 hope our army wll be proud to be in the same 
front wth the Japanese army. Presently we will ally ourselves 
. I with Japan.” ' 

On 25 January 1942 it was announced that Thailand had declared 
war on the United States of America and the British Empire, and 
the declaration was fonnally conveyed to the British Government 
through Swiss diplomatic channels on 3 February 1942. 

. The other answer to the excuses made for our military weakness 
in Malaya is that we should have raised troops locally. Thcrc^Vvas 
plenty of man-power available. It is necessary here to describe the 
political and racial make-up of Malaya. The Straits Settlements 
are' British Colonies, consisting of Singapore and Penang Islands, 
Wellesley Province, opposite Penang, and the Malacca Province. 
The total population in 1940 tvas 1,406,120. This was made up of 
309,000 Malays, 17,000 Europeans, 904,000 Chinese, 149,000 Indians, 
and some other elements (Eurasians, and various Asiatic communities). 
The great^ majority of these Malays, Chinese, and Indians were 
British subjects: The Malay States arc divided into the federated and 
unfedcrated. There is not much difference in practice; the Sultans 
of all these States had British advisers, whose advice they were required 
'to take and they were in firm British control They ivcre populated 

Indians. The unfederated states, the most important of which is 
Johorc, arc five in number. Johorc had a population of 779,000 made 
- 'Up of 327,000 Malayans, 366,000 Chinese, 80,000 Indians and a few 
hundred Europeans. The other four unfederated states are Keda, 
wth a population of 485,000; Perlia, with a population of 56,382; 
Kclantan, with a population of 394,000; and Trengganu, with a 
popmauon of 204, o<w. Most of the population of.thc unfederated 
^ states archialays with a sprinkling of Chinese, Indians, and Euro- 
peans. The Malays were mostly engaged in agriculture. They are 
an casy-gomg people and do not take kindly to work off their own 
land; but that they arc suitable fighdng rhaterial is shoWpartly by 
I their past history and partly by the fact that one battalion of Malay 
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soldiers had been trained-by.Bri&h officers. The Sultans maintained 
small state forces also under British officers. In Kelantan the Sultan’s 
bodyguard of loo Malays behaved creditably.^ Obviously a much 
I larger army could have been recruited and trained from the Malay 
male population. The Malays arc good mechames, when-trained, 
I and handle motor-car and motor-boat engines efficiently. The 
1 internal combustion engine brought great changes in Malaya as 



elsewhere. Tliis >vas \ividl/ brought home to me by peisonal 
experience. Through the courtesy of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 


experience. Through the courtesy of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Secretaiy of State for War, and the Air Minister, I was given 
facilities to see over the naval and jur base and the military establish- 
ments and fortifications. I spent a night in the country bungalow 
of .a leading planter in the State of Johore, and early the next morning 
I went down to his creek where fcs boatman, a typical old.hfalay, 
svas waiting to take me out into the Johore Strait, where I svas to 
be picked up by a naval pinnace sent from the dockyard. I had 
never seen the country looking so beautiful. The rich tropical 
Jungle ivas ablaze tvith flowers, kingfishers flashed. like jewels along 
the rivxr.bank, the ^vatc^ and the sky were blue and the scene alto- 
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ccthcr lovely. At a bamboo pier the oltl Malay wait^ ^vitli his 
boat. I had looked fons-ard to a leisurely vopgc vmUi the old man 
paddling, but, to my astonishment, I found that his cailoc svas fitted 
with an outboard motor. Wc streaked down the creek at a good speed 
and sverc out into the Johore Strait in a few imnut«. 

The Indians were mostly Tamils brought from India to work on 
the plantations. These Tamik arc not of fighting stock; but amongst 
the other Indians were considerable numbers with jmhtary trauilions. ^ 
The Chinese in the Peninsula numbered approximately 2,000 , mo. 
Some work in the tin mines, others were traders, artisans, market- 
' gardeners, shopkeepers and the like. The Chinese in hlalaya had the 
same hostile feelings to^va^ds the Japanese as the rest of the Chinese 
people. Some were veterans of the wars against the Japanese aggressors, 
induding soldiers who had fought in the famous Ninth Route Army. 

• When I was in the country before the outbreak of the European 
war, the Chinese Inhabitants were imposing a rigorous boycott on all 
Japanese trading activities. As most of tlie retail, and a good deal 
of the wholesale, trade >\'as in Chinese hands, this boycott svas par- 
ticularly cfiective. The few Japancseshops were forlorn and deserted. 
One oF the changes 1 noticed on revisiting Singapore city after many 
years of absence was that it had been transformed into an almost 
Chinese dty. These British subjects of Chinese race are good diizens, 
industrious and law-abiding, and since the great political events in 
China, Including the establishment of the Republic, much interested 
in politics. They had fallen foul of the British Colonial Govern- 
ment. There was a Chinese Communist party,. corresponding to 
the Communist Party in the Republic, which had been proscribed and 
declared illegal and its leaders deported or jailed. ^Vhen the first.air 
Taid took place on Singapore these Chinese leaders were released gr 
. recalled and implored to help in organizing the defence services. 

•Worse still, the Kuonunlang Party amongst the Singapore Chinese 
was also in trouble; and its leader, a wealthy and respected Chinese 
resident, had been expelled from the country. The Kuomintang is 
the Party of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Mr, Wellington 
Koo, the gifted Chinese Ambassador . to the Court of St. Jamesl 
From the first day of the Japanese invasion the Chinese offered tlieir 
service and did splendid work in the air raids on the cities of Malaya, 
mriuding Singapore, working as wardens and in the first-aid and fire- 
fighting services. The. women played their part as nurses and roof- 
■ every other way opetf to them; and very belatedly, a 

Cmntte defence^ force, 1,000 'strong, was recruited and armed. It 
' was just re^y in time to help in the defence of Singapore Island. 
^ 1 ^ Malaya an army could have been- recruited 

sulRcicnt in numbers to have made a successful Japanese invasion 
im^ssiblc, without taking into account the unused Malayan 'and 
< Indian man power. 

It is curious that the seraor members of the BriUsh Civil Service 
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all of %vhom have liad a classical education, do not pay more attention 
to history. They might leant some lessons from the Roman Empire. 
The Romans raised the bulk of their legions from the non*Italian 
populations. Tlicy were recruited locally and Uic ofiicen could, and 
did, rise to the highest positions in Utc Empire, including that of 
Emperor. But every inhabitant of a country absorbed into the 
Roman Empire became automatically a citizen with full rights and 

f rivilcgcs. Paul, the Jew, was proud to claim his Roman citizcnslup. 

n theory, this has been Uic prmciplc/if the British Empire. There 
should be no colour bar. In practice, though justice has been even- 
handed, our Malayan, Indian and Chinese fcuow-dtizcns were not 
made to feel that they were on an equality svith the Europeans. 
Service under arms, or the right to bear arms, is a hall-mark of citizen- 
ship in the present day world. Unfortunately, ’iWiitchaU 'still sufTcred 
in 1941 frorq memories of die Indian Mutiny. 

There are, however, refreshing exceptions in other parts of the 
Empire. In West Africa, for example, negro soldiers arc freely 
recruited and give, and have gisxn, valuable service. Those who 
may plead that conditions have changed since Roman times and that 
the Roman practice is inapplicable now, might forget their prejudices 
for the moment and examine the practice of the Soviet Government 
of Russia. Present day Russia in Europe and Asia is a conglomeration 
of peoples and tribes wh6, in Czarist days, were at varying leyeb of 
culture and education. There arc over a hundred dbdnct nation- 
alities and races in the great territories administered from ^foscow. 
All are treated on an absolute equality and all provide soldiers for 
the Red Army in proportion to their numbers. 

The usual excuse qas been made that there were no arms available. 
Large quantities of munitions could have been, made in Sin^porc. 
There has been a ship-repairing and engineering industry in the 
Colony for fifty years and the creaUon of the naval'base greatly 
increased the numbers of skilled workers available. I have in front 
of me a letter from a Government official in Malaya, an en^nccring 
technician who held an important position, written on 8 November 1940, 
half a year after the tragedy of DunHrk. One passage in it reads : 

' • “^yhen I came out here I made an unofficial survey of plant 

and labour which would be available' for the manufacture of- 
munitions. I drew up a complete scheme of organization for 
the manufacture of 9,000,000 rounds of .303 per month together 
with shells, aerial bombs. Mills and rifle bombs, mines and 
sinkers for the Navy, etc. This was fully detailed, but the 
po%vers that be were not interested.” 

Then he goes into details, and later he summarises the position 
in this way: 

“Malaya is as far from making anything now as it was tivclve 
months ago, and this notwithstanding I have VickerS-trained 
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men all eager and ready to join witli me in putting over the job, 
and all the Services arc waiting for our production. It is more 
than galling to know you have the organization all ready for Uic 
word ‘Go’, and yet no one will assume authhnty. 

Eventually somctlung ^vas done on these lines, but only after long 
and crinunal delays. If, however,- Malaya could not alone supply 
all the muiutions required for the army necessary for its defence, 
munitions could have been made in India.^- Here there is abflndant 
iron, steel and coal and a growing engineering industry. ^ The excuse 
for the non*development of this Indian munition-malung indust^ 
is that the necessary machine tools were more u^ently needed^ in 
Britain; but there is more behind this lack of the utilization of India’s 
potential industrial resources than a shortage of machine tools. 
Right up to the timer of the invasion of Burma and the direct threat 
to India not a single internal motor combustion engine, either for 
aeroplanes or motor cars, had been manufactured in India. During 
many years attempts had been made to start a motor-car manu- 
facturing industry in India. It was always blocked by the Indian 
Government at the behest of the vested interests amongst the motor- 
car marvufecturers working hand in glove in Britain and the United 
States of America. The furthest India got in providing herself with 
her own motor vehicles, and therefore her own aeroplanes, was the 
establishment of 'an assembly plant for motor-cars very late in the ' 
day. It was more profitable for the British motor manufacturers and 
their American collaborators to import manufactured motor lorries, 
motor-cars and motor-cycles into India than to help in the establish- 
ment of factories in the country. Furthermore, the munition-making 
industry in India, except for certain items, was hindered by a short- 
sighted policy.^vhich dared not make weapons available for the Indian I 
peoples. 

To have raised Asiatic armies in Malaya something like a revo- 
lution ip the outlook and policy of the British Colonial Office was 
required. In December 1941 the officials of the British Colonial 
. Office sUU clung to the ideas of the nineteenth century where native 
populations were concerned. They were treated as immature wards 
to be defended by a small gatrisoh of European or other alien troops. 
If tlie Chinese, for example, were trained to arms, or were armed, 
the theory of these antediluvians was that they might be in a position 
to demand polidcpl concessions. There was also the ridiculaus 
idea that the wlutc man’s prestige demanded that only he should 
be the* armed defender. Yet, if the white man could not defend 
hu Asiadc fellow subjects against another Asiatic po^ver, tvhat became 
of ms -prestige? 

Far-sighted statesmanship would have reversed these poUci« as 
swn as It w^ decided to hazard British sea power in the Pacific on 
the safety of Malaya, people should have been trained, like 
other JJnush subjects, to defend thdr own property and lives. This 
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long range policy was lacking, and it was difficult to make up for the 
wasted years when the crisis came. Yet that much more could have 
been done after the shock of Munich in 1938 is undoubted. Those 
•responsible for the loss of the Battle of Malaya were, firstly, the officials 
of the Colonial Office in London and their successive poh'tical chiefs 
{^vhich means the British Cabinet); secondly, the Committee of 
Imperial Defence (which was supposed to ,advise on these matters ■ 
and which, strange as it may sound, was svound up at the beginning 
of the European tvar); and, thirdly, the Colonial Government in 
Malaya itsdf. It -was the duty of the man on the spot, in other 
words, the Governor-General, to recognize the weakness' of the 
position, to represent it to the authorities at home, and, if the repre- 
sentations were ignored, to resign. That is perhaps rather a hard 
•thing to ask of men approaching their age for pension; but then we 
should appoint younger, fresher and more rigOrous minds to key 
positions of tlus importance. 

Many hard things have been said and written about the Europeans 
— in other words the British residents and business men — in .Malaya. 

I have seen these people at dose quarters for many years and have 
knotvn them intimately. The great rubber industry in Malaya was 
founded and developed by Scotsmen. The Colonies and States, 
federated and unfeacrated, were enriched, developed and made 
prosperous by British enterprise, aided by Indian labour and the 
Chinese. The climate is ahvays'vcry hot and frequently unpleasant. . 
Children beyond the age of two or three do not tnrive and must be 
sent home. This tneans the breaking up of families: the mothers^ 
have the hard choice of going home tvith the diildren or being 
separated from them. Hic planters and tin miners up country 
lead arduous and lonely lives, wth only occasional visits to the 
nearest city or settlement as a break in the monotony. In oUicr 
words, these British settlers were exiles. As the industries, plantations 
and mines prospered so they prospered. Fortunes were made,' but 
surely that is no more •wrong in Malaya than in any other part of the 
%vorld. Their patriotism svas beyond question. TTie >’ounger men 
joined the fighting services in both the %s'orld wars, and those older 
ones left bcHnd joined the local ‘defence forces. The British in 
Malaya U'cre accused of drinking too much. They were no better 
and no worse in this respect then their compatriots at home; except 
that it is easier to keep healthy and take-strong drink in Britain than 
in the tropics. The defects in policy and detoce matters iverc not 
the. responsibility of the white tuans and it-is grossly unfair to make 
s^pegoats of them. Another accusation is that taxation was too 
light. The reason >vhy there was no income tax in Malaya was the 
difficulty in levying it on Indian and Chinese firms in whose hands ' 
was so mucli of the business, and whose head offices were in India or 
China. In any ose the armaments and defences of Singapore were an 
Imperial responsibility and not paid for out of the Colonial revenues. ; 
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It iBsy. pot be generally Tcalized how much depends, in Colonial 
administration and defence, on the personality of the Governor or 
Governor-General. He is the King’s representative, and this alone 
gives him great prestige. A good Governor can do wonders, 
Governor-Generalship of Malaya is one of the plums of tlic Colomal 
service; ’consequently, in accordance \vitli our unfortunate practice, 
it usually falls.to a man of considerable seniority and therefore well- 
advanced in years. ^Vhcnevcr tlie permanent officials of the Colonial 
Office can contrive it, they appoint a gentleman whom tlicy consider 
‘safe*; that is to say not likely to introduce innovations. In Malaya 
the Governor-General had to balance or reconcile a number of 
interests, sometimes conflicting. I have described the mixed popula- 
tion, with most of the Chinese and Indians politically nunded, and 
the Malays far less advanced inlcducation and general outlook.. 
The poivcrful European commercial interests were not only strong 
locally but represented great financial and business interests in London ; 
the very kind of interests which arc able to bring pressure to bear 
on Governments and Parliaments. In addition there were the naval, 
military and air establishments and the civil administration in tiic 
Colonies, the federated and the unfederated states. Bolh-tact and 
firmness are required to govern efficiently in these circumstances at 
a time when the natural wealth' in the peninsula was being rapidly 
developed and great naval, military and air establishments were in 
’ process oT construction and expansion. 

, The most startling fact I found in the spring of 1939 ivas a complete 

lack of liaison betiveen the Staff and Government in Singapore, the 
Dutch authorities in the East Indies, and the French authorities in 
Indo-China. The Dutch' were frightened of open collaboration for . 
fear of offending their mighty and cruel German, neighbour; but 
" discreet conversations could have been held. It was obvious to any 
intelligent person looking at the map that the Straits of Malacca 
could not be held, nor the Singapore base defended, if an enemy 
succeeded in ^tabllshing himself on the Dutch island of Sumatra, 
facing the peninsula. On ray return I took svhat steps were,, open 
to me to suggest remedies for this situation and found a ivilling col- 
laborator in the Netherlands Minister in London, Jonkhecr Michiels 
Van Verduynen. This distinguished diplomat had the advantage of 
previous service as Governor-General and Viceroy of the Dutch East 
Indian Empire. I can find no excuse whatsoever, on the other hand, 
for failure to enter into close collaboration with the French in 
Indo-China. I believe, possibly as a result of a very strong protest 
I made behind the scenes in Whitehall and Downing Street, that this 
afterwards remedied. Certainly, after the invasion' of 
Holland important staff talks took place with the Dutch East Indian 
authonucs and these bore fruit as soon'as Japan attacked Britain and 
America m the Pacific. 

Another accusation is that’ the scorched earth policy not 
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applied before retreating in face of the invaders because of vested 
interests. The responsibility for destroying the property and equip- 
ment useful to the enemy was a military one. There-were failures 
here no lioubt, especially in Penang, where there was general panic 
and breakdo^vn in the civil administration; but the main fault was 
tnth the officials and military -authorities and not .tvith the civil 
population: 350,000,000 rubber trees are not easily destroyed. The 
tin, coal and iron minca were put out of action. 

Hard things have been said about the Commander-in-Chief, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Crooke-Popham. This distinguished air 
officer had retired from the Service before the svar, and had been 
appointed Governor-General of Kenya, He retired in' 1937, but at 
once applied to rejoin the Air Service at the outbreak of war, and 
was reappointed to the active list. He had been Commander-in-Chief 
in the Far East for just over a year when, in November 1941, before - 
the Japanese invasion, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Pownall was 
appointed to succeed him. Sir Robert Brookc-Popham was then 
sixty-three. He had repeatedly pressed for reinforcements and 
especially for more air squadrons, but had not managed to persuade 
the War Cabinet to send dicm. One of the grounds for the criticism • 
of the Commander-in-Chief is Aat he had made over-optimistic state- 
ments in public about the defence of Malaya. He probably had talked 
too much; but as Commander-in-Chief he would have been open to • 
censure for openly avowing *the weakness of his command. Unfortu- 
nately, Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, whatever his motive, though he. 
had fully informed the Defence Council of the situation, misled public 
opinion in Malaya, Australia and Britain; but he did not mislead the 
Japanese. They knc>v only too well the strength and ^veakness of our 
forces, the paucity' of troops, the fact that our only fighter aeroplanes 
were obsolescent Buffaloes, that the magnificent aerodromes con- 
structed at such great cost and dotted over the peninsula were empty of 
aeroplanes. There were plenty of Japanese in Malaya, apart from 
those working in the tin mines and rubber plantations. Japanese shop- 
keepers, barben, dentists, photographers, petty traders and pedlars 
were scattered throughout the peninsula. \Vhen the Chinese boycott 
put them out of business they had no need to worry. They were sub- 
sidised through the Japanese Consul-General and Consuls. Japanese 
fishing vessels, manned by Japanese naval officers, had explored every 
river and creek. The Japanese residents were keen botanists, himters, 
photographers,* and explorers. The Japanese intelligence service 
worked well, and wherever a fifth column could be found it was utilized. 

^ On 8 December, 19^1, the following’ Order of the Day was issued 
jointly by the Commander-in-Chief, Far East, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, and the Gommander-in-Chief, China Station, 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton: 

“Japan’s action to-day gives the signal for the Empire Naval, 
Army, and Forces and for the Forces of tlic AUir-s to go into 
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action wth a common aim and common ideals. We arc ready. 
^vc have had plenty of warning, and our preparations have been 
made and tested. , ^ • j 

“We do not foi^ct at this moment the years of papence and 
forbearance. We have borne with dignity and discipline t!ic pMty 
insults and insolences inflicted on us by the Japanese in the Far 
East. We know that those things were only done because Japan 
thought she could take advantage of our supposed sveakness. 
Now, when Japan herself has decided to put the matter to a 
sterner test, she wll End that she has made a grievous mistake. 

“We arc confldent. Our defences arc strong and our weapons 
cflicicnt. Whatever our race, and whether we arc now in our 
native lands or have come from thousands of naUcs away , ^ve have 
one aim, and one only; it is to defend these shores, to destroy 
such of our enemies as may set foot on our soil, and then finally 
to end the power of the enemy to endanger our ideals, our 
possessions, and our pcace. 

“^Vhal of the enemy? We see before us Japan, drained for 
years by the exhausting claims of her wanton onslaught on China. 

■ We see Japan, whose trade and industry have been so dislocated 
by these years of reckless adventure tliat in a mood of desperation 
her Government have plunged her into war under the delusion 
that by stabbing a friendly nation 1n the back she can gain her 
needs. Let her look at Italy, and what has happened since that 
nadon tried a similar base action. 

“Let us all remember that we here in the Far East form part 
of the great campaign for the preservation in the world of truth 
and justice and freedom. Confidence, resolution, enterprise, and 
devotion to the cause must and 'vill inspire every one of in in the 
fighting services, Avhilc from the civilian population, Malay, 
Chinwe, or Indian, we expect that patience, endurance, and 
seremty which is the great virtue of the East, and which will go 
far to assist the fighting men to gain a final and complete victory.” 

"^e only comment I would venture to make on these admirahln 
sentiments is that it would havej)ccn easier for tlie Malays, Chinese, 
and Indians to show patience and serenity if they had had arms in 
their hands. . ^ 

A. few days later a somewhat diflcrcnl order was issued by the 
wovemor-General of the Straits Settlements, Sir Shenton Thomas, in 
the form of a circular, which said: 

“The day of minute papers is gone. . . . There must be no 
more passing of files from one department to another. . . Simi- 
larly, the days of letters and reports are over. 

“All >mttcn matter should be in the form of short notes 

hvery officer must accept responsibility to the full in takinir 
decisions. . . . The essential thing is speed in action. Nothing 
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mattcn which is not directly concerned wiUi defence, and no one 
should be troubled ssiih it. 

Tlie circular concludes: 

“Officers who shots* that thc>' cannot take responsibility should 
be replaced by those who can.** 

The Governor-General had assumed lliis liigh ofilcc in 1934. 

TIjc SlraUf Times made this comment: 

“Wint about the immediate replacing of die worst obstruc- 
tionists? '\Vliy wait until they have done more harm? We have 
a sneaking fear that unless the circular is followed by vigorous 
.iclion notiiing much will happen.” 

Tlic British and Indian troops holding the northern frontier were 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir William Platt, one of 
the finest soldiers and leaders of men the war. had produced in the 
British Army. General Platt was in command dunng the brilliant 
operations wlicn the great Italian mountain stronghold of Karen in 
Eritrea was stormed. Tlie problem facing the Commandcr-in-Chicf 
svas that the Japanese had air superiorit)*, at any rate for die time 
being. Despite iianl and successful combats'by die Ropl Air Force 
and the Ro)^l Australian Air Force, he was short of fighters, especially 
of die modem type. • 

Immediate air reinforcements could not be looked for from India, 
according to plan. A chain of aerodromes and landing-grounds had 
been established doivn the long narrow strip of Burma on the Indian 
Ocean, and the intention was to fly reinforcements in case of need by 
this route. A column of Japanese troops, however, strilung across the 
Thailand border, had captured the most important of these aerodromes; 
Mergui, in the province of Tenasscrim, and Port Victoria aerodrome 
also fell. Japanese fighters based on these landing-grounds could inter- 
cept any reinforcements coming by air. Tlie Commander-in-Chief 
had to take into account ako the possibility of Japanese landings ■ 
farther south on the east coast of the peninsula, and troops had to be 
held in readiness to resist llicse. The undisputed commandoftheSouth 
China Sea by the Japanese Navy after the sinking of the large British 
warships, Prince ^ irafrs^nd Repulse, had made this more than a 
possibility. Finally, sufficient troops had to be maintained as a reserve 
for the defence of Singapore Island. Reinforcements were on the way, 
but tlierc was no certainty ivhcn the convoys would arrive. The plan 
adopted, therefore, was to fight a delaying action, holding forward 
positions as long as possible, but wiUiout using up too many troops, 
and gradually falling back to-prepared positions further south. ITie 
Japanese manhalled and reinforced their large armies partly by 
landings at Singorra and Fatani in Thai territory, and partly by 
brining them from Thailand by railway. They had massed con- 
siderable air forces in Thailand, and were able not only to use Sin- 
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corra aerodrome, but also a shadow aerodrome of ver>- large *>“— 
which it is now known had been secretly built with, of course, Tliai 
connivance— near the regular civil aerodrome. 

The enemy suifered heavily at the begimung of the landing opera- 
tions On 5-6 December a large convoy of Japanese transports, escorted 
by wanhips, had been sighted by our reconnaissance planes stcaimng 
south from Bangkok. Dutch submarines, co-operating with the Brmsh 
Ticct, were moved north into the Gulf of Siam nnd, after tl\e outbreak, 
of war, sank four of the troopships, dro%vnmg *4,000 Japanese soldiers. 
On the night of 8 December the Japanese, using armoured invasion 
barges, attempted to land on the coast near tlic Northern Malayan 
aerodrome of Kota Bahru. They were heavily attacked in the moon- 
light by Hudson bomben .of the Royal Australian Air Force and by 
. torpedo-bombers of the Royal Air Force. Two Japanese \varshii)3 
svere hit and a number of the invasion bombers sunk svith tlicir 
human cargoes. This landing attempt was a failure. At da>vn the 
Japanese warships and transports withdrew hurriedly and the Japanese 
troops which had survived the air attack and reached the shore svcrc 
annihilated by the British troops. 

Kota Bfliru fell two days later to another land attack by troops 
landed further north. -The aerodrome itself was out of use, having 
been flooded by the monsoon rains. It ^vas defended by the twenty- 
. three-year-old Lieutenant John Christopher Close, of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, and twelve Indian soldiers. Tliis officer, who 
was a^varded the Military Cross for his bravery, and his handful of 
men fought a gallant action against ovcr^vhclming numbers of the 
enemy, acting as a rearguard while the aerodrome ground staff and 
other personnel vrilhdrc%v. The fate of the heroic little party is un- 
known. Other columns of Japanese troops crossed the northern part 
of the fronder into tbe-province of Kedah, and, despite violent opposi- 
tion, reached the coast opposite Penang Island on 19 DeQcmber, 

, Penang Island, only lightly garrisoned, was a position of impor- 
tance.^ Grorgeto^vn, the capital, is an important shipping port for the 
tin mines on the mtunland, and had a large European and native 
population. There were no anti-aircraft guns and, at the beginning, 
. no defence by fighter aeroplanes. Its fortifications and batteries of 
artillery all faced the sea, and there were no defences on the land side. 
Tor two da>’s and nights it was unmercifully bombed by waves of 
Japanese aircraft, heavy casualties being inflicted on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. On the third day, four Buffalo fighters arrived on the 
scene, shot do\vn a number of Japanese aircraft, and provided some 
relief. The overrunning of Wellesley Province on the mainland and 
^ State of K^ar nevertheless rendered Penang Island untenable. 
The small ga^on and'as maHy as possible of the civil population 
was evacuated. There was a failure to destroy objects of military 
importance to the enemy. . It has been reported that most of the 
populauon were in a state of panic, the Asiati cs had fled to the jungle, 
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and there was a general h^cnkdo^vn of the civil admimstration. The 
electric power station was destroyed, but not the wrelcss station, and 
the Japanese at once began to use it for propaganda broadcasting. 

’They also captured a large number of motor vehicles and about a 
hundred small coasting vessels, steam launches, and the like, which 
were of great value to tlicm for further operations. 

There have t)cen ugly reports current about failure of duty on the 
part of the civil administration and others. It is as well, tlicrefore, to 
give tlic oITicial account of these events in the words of Lord Moyne, 
Secretary of State for the Colonics, speaking in the House of I.ordi 
on 2O January 194a {OJfidal Report^ Volume tai, }fo. 19): 

“Tlic withdrawal of’troops from Penang was due to urgent 
military need to reinforce the nth Indiah Division, vvhidi was 
threatened with encirclement and destruction on the mainland. 
Owing to the position of defcncclcssness in Penang, it was decided 
on 13 December that women and children who wished to leave 
should be enabled to reach a place of safety. On 15 December, 
as it was impossible to cover the islarfd from the mainland,^ notice - 
was givei> that evacuation was to take place within thirty-six 
hours. Secrecy was ordered so as to minimize the risk of the 
refugees being cut off by an attack. It was therefore only on the 
morning of 16 December that public noiificau'on was given 
through the police that evacuation must be complete that same 
night. 

“By tliat time the Asiatic population had suffered over p 
thousand casualties, and had been so scattered under continuous air 
raids that labour could no longer be organized. The town had 
been in flames for many days. Many dead and dying could not 
be extricated from tlic ruins, and as explosives and fires were ruled 
out complete destruction was impossible in the time. It was 
physically impossible, in the absence of labour, either to dump 
the various commodities into the water, or in the absence of ‘ 
crews, to remove them by small boats and sampans. There is no 
truth whatever in the suggcsb’on that those who should have taken 
the situation in hand were the first to leave. Although stress had 
been laid upon the importance of evacuating Europeah males ' 
for defence purposes elsewhere, many of the leading Europeans, 
headed by Dr. Evans, the chief medical officer at Penang, stayed 
behind to look after the population and to tend the wounded. 
They therefore fell into Japanese hands." 

Besides Dr. Evans, there was much devoted and gallant service 
by British and native leaders, official and unofficial, undismayed by 
the sudden tragedy which had overwhelmed them. The Salva- 
,tion Army officers behaved heroically. Two of these who par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves were Major F. Harvey and his, 
twenty-two-year-old Chinese asristaxit, Lieutenant Foo Kia-peng. 
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irouchout the nuds these two. officers succoured the wounded, 
Wzed rescue parties to extricate people buned under rums 
artened and encouraged the civil population, and set a splendid 
ample of courage and endurance. Tliey refused to evacuate 
mang, and stayed on the island to meet the invaders so that 
ey could continue to help and encourage the people. ^ 

The hundreds of Japanese aeroplanes gradually, concentrated m 
le fighting areas besides persistently dive-bombing our troops and 
lachine-gunning transport on the roads, attacked other toi^ in 
orthem Malaya from the very beginning of the operations. Wide- 
pread damage ^vas done at Sum^i and Alorstar, wth the not 
innatural result that most of the Asiatic civil population took to ffic 
angles. This led to a shortage of labour, a breakdown in the essential 
ervictt, the doting of shops and a food shortage. As the invaders 
moved south, and the British command realized that it would be 
difficult to stop them, the scorched earth policy was applied'. What- 
ever failures there were in this respect at the beginning of the battle 
of Malaya, ‘not much was left to the invaders as they moved south. 
The European managen of nuncs and plantations faithfully destroyed 
the fruits oftheir lifework and all their property. Military demolitions 
were aUo 'carried out with great* efficiency, principally by Indian 
sappers. They even succeeded in carrying out important demolitions 
on Thai territory. One. party of Bombay sappers supported by 
Punjabis pushed fonvard from Kroh in the north of Kerantan province 
and destroyed the bridges on the Bangkok-Kota Bahru railway where 
it runs through the mountains. They also weeked the road where it 
passes through the narrow valley for seven miles at a place called the 
Ledge. Here the hills run steeply down to the side of the road which 
is only ten to fourteen feet wide. This'narrow pass was thoroughly 
blocked wth explosives in face of the enemy, and the Indian force 
successfully ^^dthd^ew having rendered this line of communication 
. impassable for motor traffic for some considerable time. 

It took fifty-five days for the invaders to fight their way down 
the Malay isthmus to the Johore Strait, despite their overwhelming 
strength and preponderance of mr force. In all the circumstances, 
the holding up of the invasion for this length of time was highly 
creditable. The white troops engaged suffered terribly from the 
climate and die conditions under wMch they fought. Intense heat 
and a high. degree of hunudity were eidiausting. Even at night the 
temperature was usually 88*. During this rainy season the daily 
don-npour of tropical nun soaked them. The mosquitoes rvere virious, 
^d in the sivamps was a plague of leeches which caused great suffering! 
The mosquitoes spread malaria, and the strain on even the fittest and 
youngesf troops was terrific. Much of the country is cut up by rivers 
and streams usually infested >vith crocodiles. The presence of these 
ugly brutes who, contrary to popular beUef, svill rarely attack a man 
unless ^rounded, is trying to die nerves oftsoldiers who have to swim 
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in their haunts. It was almost impossible to hold any defensive line 
with the number of soldiers available. The Japanese divisions 
employed had been specially trained in jungle fighting. They carried 
ver>’ light equipment including miniature tommy-guns and rifles of 
small calibre bat capable of inflicting deadly >vounds. Their usual 
tactics were to infiltrate through the jungles and outflank our men, 
and they succeeded in this again and again. When the enemy reached 
tlie ^vcst coast after the fall of Penang, they brought shallow draught 
craft overland from Siam and made use of all the native fishing-boats, 
baigcs, and small craft they could lay their hands on. The west 
coast of Malaya is fringed by shallow water extending in some cases 
' fifteen miles from the shore. There are numerous creeks and much 
of the shore is covered with thick mangrove ssvamps. The Japanese 
were able to spread an air umbrella over their flanking parties, and 
by their superiority in numbers 'in the air prevented our Air Force 
from ‘interfering. Small parties in ih^ various types of craft ^v'cre 
continually creeping down the coast to attack our troops in the rear. 
In the result, the' campaign was a series of wifhdra^vals by our forces 
as tliey were outflanked or.attacked In the rear by parties of Japanese 
who had either crept through the jungles or had efTcctecl landings 
behind them from the sea. • ' - » 

1 Another difficulty which faced our soldiers ^vas that of distin- 
guishing .between Japanese, Malays, and. Chinese. British soldiers 
from the mountains of Scotland or the English shires, who had not 
,heen long in the country, could not Identify an apparently harmless 
’ Malay farmer or fisherman who in reality svas a disguised Japanese 
jtrooper. Many of the Japanese snipers who made themselves a 
^continual nuisance, ^vcre' dressed. like the natives and wore rubber 
shora which enabled them to climb up the trees and hide among the 
branches, ^vhere it ^vas difficult ter dislodge them. These operations 
fay small bodies of Japanese guerillas, who might number anything 
from' 2 to 300, would have been impossible in China. There, any 
isolated Japanese would have his throat cut by the local population. 

I As already c.\pJaincd, the native population of Malaya had not been 
\ taught that this was their >var.' Most of them played the part of 
I spectators, yet they were friendly to the defenders, and many hundreds 
of British and Indian soldiers >vho were cut off owe' their lives and their 
, ability to rejoin their units to the help given to -them by Malay 
farmers or Chinese shopkeepers at the risk of their own-lives. Nor 
did the natives fall to the blandishments of the Japanese. At the 
beginning, especially in the northern prownces, the invaders \vcnt out 
of their way to curry favour >vith the natives. They were plentifully 
supplied with forged paper money and obviously had orders to 
ingratiate themselves.' Many thousands of leaflets in tlie Malayan 
languaga and the Clunesc and Indian dialects calling on tlie popula- 
tion to help the invaders, %yere dropped by aeroplanes. Tliesc leaflets 
tvere treated With contempt. . - , 
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The Australian forces under Genera! Gordon Bennett, and other 
troops, had been held in reserve \viththe intention of holding a defen- 
siw line between the Maur riycr on the west and the Endau nver . 
on the cast coast. This line,' -whitdi runs roughly cast and Ns*c$t, i5 
some ninety miles from Johore Bahru,' the southernmost towii in 
Johore ProNancc. Johore Bahru is on the railway, and from here is 
built die causCTvay carrjdog the railway and road straight across the 
Strait to join Singapore’Island. This defensive line had advantage 
of being fairly secure on its flanks, thanks to these two considerable 
rivers, and also of having behind it an important lateral road strctclung 
from the west .of the Peninsula *at Bctu Parat to Mersing on the cast. 
Many weeks and much labour were spent by Australian, Bn^h, and 
Indian troops fonmng these reserves in prepanng field positions and 
fortifications. 

By I January 1942, the inv'adcrs had cross'ed the frondcr from 
Perak into Salangor State, bringing them to within 156 miles of 
Singapore on the .west side of the Pcmnsula'. Fierce fighting was 
going on for possession of the port of Kuantan on the cast t^ast, 
160 miles from Singapore, The Japanese h^d now somewhat changed 
their tactics and were relying on masses of dive-bombers, operating 
fif^ and sixty at a time, and numerous light tanks of the whippet 
type, 

. . The original holding force had now been fighting condnuously 
for three weeks aided by such, reinforcements as could be spared, 
Most of them had been fighting every day and all day, retreating at 
night and then digging themselves in just before daylight. Our troops 
■were very tired, but whenever they met the enemy on anything like 
equal terms, especially at close quarters, they Had shosvn their fighting 
superiority. Though many of these Japanese offensives were pushed 
home with gallantry it is, nevertheless, true that in hand-to-hand 
encounters our soldiers, both British ‘and Indian, proved themselves 
the better warriors. • » 

A large British convoy with rrinforcements had by now reached 
Singapore, including some much-needed Hurricane fighter aircraft. 
This cunvuy had a narrow escape m the Straits of Kfafacca. . An 
atwek by sixty Japanese bombers was threatened, but a providential 
rainstorm came on and the attack did not develop. With these rein- 
forcements and the very modem fighter aeroplanes it was hoped to 
hold the capital of the Federated States, and the second most important 
‘dty in Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, and also Port Swettenham which is 
joined to Kualar Lumpur by a branch railway. Here once again, 
however, the British positions were outflanked by Japanese landings 
in. their rear from small craft towed by launches and protected by 
strong air squadrons. The important tin centre of Ipoh, some sixty 
miles to the north, had fallen in the same way through the flanks of the 
defending forces being turned. These landing parties affected several 
lodgments at the -mouth of the Bemam river and by filtrating south- 
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wards through tlic rubber estates threatened the rear of the forces 
covering the city. The extensive rubber plantations, with their useful 
roads, enabled the enemy to use tanks and, after more hard fighUng, 
Kuala Lumpur and Port Swettenham had to be abandoned. This 
meant tlic whole line moring back to avoid the outflanking of the 
defenders on the cast coast. 

Tlfc tritlidrawal was carried out in goqd order. 

The last fortnight had been spent in slowng up the Japanese 
advance by every means possible, including railway, road, and bridge 
demolitions, and Uic mowng up of the reserves of Singapore Island 
to the line already describe on which it was intend^ to make a 
final and, it was hoped, successful stand. Between so and 26 January, 
battle was joined on tlic hfaur*Endau line. Tlic British forces now 
had more artillery, including anti*tank weapons. In this impor- 
tant engagement ^e Australians, holding the cast flank of the line, 
put twenty-four Japanese tanks out of action. Tbe Japanese forces, 
which had been considerably strengthened, now included a division 
of picked troops of the Japanese Imperial Guard. On 26 January a 
Japanese landing svas made from the sea at the port of Endau, about 
twenty miles north-west of hjersing on the right of the line. Only 
about half the soldiers got ashore. A British bombing squadron hit 
and damaged the escorting cruisen, scored twelve hits on one of the 
troop tyansports and sahk a number of barges and landing craft by 
bomos or machine-gun fire. In the air fighting which accompanied 
tids landing, twelve enemy fighters were destroyed and at least four 
others were damaged. Neveraieless, enough of the Japanese landing 
parties and their road transport made good their foothold to strengthen 
the attacking forces substantially. 

By 27 January the enemy had captured Batu Pahat on the west 
coast on the left of the line and svas threatening, to break through at 
Kulang in the centre, where the in.iin railway fine crosses the lateral 
road. The enemy penetration on the left was rnade possible by the 
extreme exhaustion of the defending troops. AVith their communica- 
tions threatened, the Australians holding the right of the fine had no 
option other tlian to retreat from their strong positions. TWs was 
particularly galling, as all. attempts by the enemy to break through 
had been beaten off, and the troops befieved they could hold their 
long and laboriously prepared defences indefinitely. The enemy 
apparently believed this also and called in the aid of his navy. 

Since the loss of the two British heavy mcn-of-war, the Japanese 
with their strong air forces in support, had been able to make full 
use of its superior sea power. On 26 January a Japanese efuiser and 
three destroyers were reported off the port of Endau at the mouth of 
the .river, apparently taking up portions to bombard the Australian 
right flank on the sea coast. Two British destroyers, H.M.S. Thantt 
(Commander B. S. Davies, R.N.), and the Vampire, of the Royal 
Australian Navy (Commander \V. T. A. Moran, R,A.N.), svere, 
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headed by the pipers of the Gordons. Thb last inarch was accom- 
plished under the light of a full moon. A breach was then blo^vn 
in the Causc^vay, and the investment of Sin^porc Island had begun. 
Tlie enemy claimed in his oRicial communiqud to have taken 8,000 
prisoners and to have buried 5,000 of our officers and men. Though 
•these figures arc an exaggeration, our losses were ponsidcrabic. 

General Pcrcival, ivho had taken over the command when Sir 
Henry Po^vnaU was 'appointed Chief of Staff to General WavclJ, 
Commandcr-in-Cliicf of the Pacific, issued the following message to 
the troops: 

“Tlic battle of Malaya has come to an end and the battle 
of Singapore has started.* For nearly tivo montlis our troops 

• have fought an enemy on the mainland who has had the advantage • 
of great air superiority and considerable freedom of movement 
by sea. 

“Our task has been both to impose losses on the enemy and 
to gain time to enable the forces of the Allies to be concentrated 
for this struggle in the Far East. To-day tve stand beleaguered 
in our island fortress. . . ‘ , 

“Our task is to hold tliis 'fortress until help can come — as 
assuredly it will come. This we arc determined to do. 

“In carrying out this task sve want the active help of every 
man and woman in the fortress. There is work for all to do; 
Any enemy who sets foot in our fortress must be dealt svith 
imme^ately. The enemy svithin our gates must be ruthlessly 
weeded out. There must be no more loose talk and rumour- 
mongering. 

“Our duty is clear. With firm resolve and fixed dctcrmnalion 
we shall wn through.” 

So ended the battle of Malaya. 

* Its most important result was to bring the Japanese to the north 
shore of the Strait of Johore thus rendering the great naval base and 
dockyard untenable. . The principal military aerodrome to the south- 
east of the naval base, was now ^vithin artillery range and useless as*a 
landing ground. The two other island aerodromes were under long 
range aztillery fire. The Japanese bad possession of the string of 
aerodromes which had been established for the use of the Royal Air 
Force and for civil aviation in the Malay Peninsula. They also had 
the use of the small ports and landing places on the east coast of the 
Peninsula and the whole of the railway from Bangkok to -Johore 
Bahru. So long, however, as Singapore Island, wth its bafteries of 
long range guns defending the minefields, could be held, the vitally 
important Straits of Malacca were denied to the enemy. While the 
Australian division and the Gordon Highlanders were fighting the 
last rearguard action, long range American bombers of the Flying • 
Fortress type arrived on the scene. They proceeded to bomb 
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the principal aerodromes in, Japanese occupation, including Kota 

5ahru. • • j L it. 

In summarizing the campaign, it should be appreciated that the 
bulk of the Japanese armies and a greater part of tlieir equipment 
Nvcrc not landed from the sea but came by railtvay from Bangkok, 
tlie capital of Thailand. This raihvay runs down the Kra isthmus, 
and for a long distance passes close to the, Burmese frontier. It is 
curious that no arrangements had been made for impeding or dam- 
aging this raihvay from Burmese territory in the early stages of the 
campaign.’ It would not’ appear to have been difficult for even a 
few hundred troops of the Commando type to have attacked this 
raihvay and blown up tlie bridges. A landing from tlic sea, even at 
night, by a force sailing from Rangoon and disembarking on the west 
side of the* Kra isthmus tvould have been a serious threat to the 
Japanese' Furtlicrmore, such seaborne reinforcements — and there 
' ^vas no Japanese naval opposition — could have prolonged the defence 
of the important aerodrome at Victoria Point and even of the other 
aerodromes and the port of Tavoy further north. 

As it was, the Victoria Point district was evacuated almost 
immediately, without any serious attempt at resistance. There seems 
to have been a lack of liaison between the commands in Malaya 
and Burma. After all, they were not fighting separate wan. If the 
long southern ‘tall’ of the Burmese province bf Tenasserim tvas^not 
"considered by the Burma Higher Command to be important for the 
defence of Burma proper, and difficult to hold against an invasion 
from Thailand, it was of value to the defenders of Malaya and a 
base, or jumping-off ground, for counter-attacks against the mam 
supply line of the great Japanese army operating in Malaya — and 
tliis supply line was the Bangkok-Singapore raihvay. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE “PRIKCE OP wales’* AND " REPULSE*’ 

T he new fast battleship Prince of Wales and the battle-cruiser 
Repulse were sunk off the east coast of hlalaya on 9 December 
*94* by Japanese torpedo-carrying aeroplanes. This was the 
^eatest disaster suffered by the Royal Navy for more than a century. 

"^*1 • *9*4~*8 a squaffron of two armoured cruisers and some 
older warships under the command of Adrmral Sir Reginald Cradock 
^va8 delcated off Coronel, on the coast of Chile, by a German squadron 
under the command of Admiral Graf ’wn Spec ^vhich included two 
more modem and powerful vessels, the Schamkorst and Gneisenau 
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of that day. TIus was the first fleet action lost by the Royal Navy 
for a century; and though the Prince of Wales and Repulse tvcrc 
destroyed by air attack, the action must rank as a naval engagement, 
and ^vas our second defeat in this long and eventful period of history. 
This defeat had a profound effect not only on the Malayan campaign, 
but on the ■whole strategical position in the South China Sea and the 
Western Pacific. The two ships-of-the-Iine had only arrived at 
Singapore during the previous month. They ^v'ere 'commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Sir'Tom Phillips, who now assumed command of the 
China station. He was killed in the action. 

The decision to send these two valuable warships to the Far East 
has been criticized. Strategically if would appear to have been a 
^vise move considering all the circumstances. The decision was taken 
before the loss of H.M.S. Barham in the Mcditcrrancari during the 
Libyan operations by submarine attack on 25 November 1941* 
the outbreak of war there were 15 ships-of-thc-line, battleships and 
battle-cruisers on the Navy List and a large shipbuilding programme 
was in hand. When it was decided to send these two large ships to 
the East the battleship Royal Oak had been sunk in Scapa Flow and 
the battle cruiser Hood in action against the German battleship 
Bismarck. Despite these losses reinforcements had brought the 
British battle line, or were about to bring it, up to a strength of 18 
capital ships. Ihe American Navy, witJi 17 capital ships and 9.. 
number nearing completion, vras participating in the war against 
Germany and Italy to the extent that American mcn-of-wnr were 
patrolling and convoying in the Atlantic. The German fleet of 
laVge warships was reduced to one ship-of-thc-linc, the Tirpitz, sister 
ship of the Bismarck, the modem batUc-cruiscrs Sekarnhorst and 
Gneisenau of this war being then regarded as immobilized at Brest by 
air attack. Ihc Tirpiiz was playing an important rdle in the Baltic, 
where the Russians had t^vo old but powerful reconstructed battle- 
ships. All sound strategical principles pointed to her staying there. 

If the Tirpiiz were to emulate the Bismarck and venture out into the 
Atlantic on some expedition it would be a satisfactory development 
from the Allied point of view. Tlic lack of permanent injurj’ to the 
SchamhoTst and Gneisenau ivas nOt knotvn, owing to a faulty Intelli- 
gence Service. 

In the Mediterranean were four Italian slups-of-Uic-line at the 
most., even, allmvirug (he tjjn, vi/xcs-iGil. ouTab: of certain. <iC the. Larcp 
Italian warships damaged in the air attack by British torpedo-bombers 
at Taranto. Tlicre was thus a considerable margin in the largest 
types of warships in the combined ^.nti-Asus navies. The Royal 
Navy vms short of cruisers and destroyers, as it was in the hst war, 
and as it was short of frigates in all prerious wars. No nav’ics engaged 
in active operations ever have enough cruising and scouting craA; 
but the functions of battleships and battle-cruisers arc distinct and 
different. Tlicy c.innot do the work of light cruisers and destroyers. 
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and vice versa. Tlie ships could be spared and at Singapore they 
could perform a valuable role. - „ 

‘ The Prince of Wales, a new batUcship of 35,000 tons, well pro- 
tected, with a speed of 30 knots and a powerful armament of. ten 
modem 14-incK guns was a match for any of the Japancse.baltlesmps 
and faster than most of them. The Japanese Navy may well have 
been strengthened during 1941 by two new battleships, the J\tsnn 
and Takamatu, though they might not have been completed at uus 
time. The rest of the Japanese Ime-of-battlc w^ composed of^^ 
old battleships of much slower specd than the Prince of Wales. The 
Repulse, though an old ship, had been reconstructed and renovated 
and had a speed equal to the Prirtce of Wales, though she was not so 
well protected or so heavily gunn^- By all recogmzed naval canons 
the functions of these tNVO ships should have been to act as a ‘fleet 
in being': that is to say, they ivould avoid action with superior forces 
but, by their very presence in the East, contain a number of the more 
powerful Japanese units. The Japanese Commander-in-Chief Nvould 
be reluctant to separate his fleet so long as the American Pacific 
fleet had not been disposed of. Before the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbour this fleet tvas more powerful than his oivn. 

There have been many examples in naval history of the successful 
employment of an inferior force in this way. The most recent was 
that of the German High Sea Fleet in the war of 1914-18. Though 
inferior to the British Grand Fleet so long as the High Sea Fleet was 
in being, that is to say in existence and ready for action, we were 
always in doubt as to the intentions of the German Admiralty and 
ha'd to maintain a more powerful fleet, ivith all its scouting and 
auxiUary craft and flotillas, waiting at Scapa Flow or the Firth of 
Forth for any adventure upon which it might embark. So long as 
the High Sea Fleet lay ready for sea at IVilhclmshaven or Kiel, the 
princip'al German naval bases, we were deterred fr.om any adventures 
of our own in the HeUgoland Bight or in the Baltic. 

^ The most serious grounds for criticism of the strategy of detaching 
tlus force is that, under modem conditions, large surface warships 
cannot successfully engage in ocean operations without air support; 

* as the range of dcfendmgland-based aircraft is limited this means, 

m praedee, that every squadron of ships-of-thc-line must have onfe or 
more aircraft carriers in company. The aircraft carrier accommo- 
dates fighter aeroplanes, reconnaissance aeroplanes and operational 
aeroplanes su^ as high-level bombers or torpedo-bombers. In the 
immerous actions fought in this war in the Mediterranean, especially 
those resulting -from Ac passing of important convoys through the 
lurrow central channel, ihc big ships sent with the convoys in case 
the Italic battleships should bewme venturesome were alwi^ys accom- 
panied by an aircraft carrier, whose fighting aeroplanes svere able to 
play a great ^Ic in frustrating the attacks of the enemy shore-based 
aeroplanes. Though we suffered tmnor losses and damage, several 
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brisk actions of this sort have been fought with advantage to ourselves 
and the convoys taken Oirough the danger zone successfully. 

Tlie oflicial defence for not sending an aircrafl-'carrier ^vith the 
Prince cf Wales and Repulse is that, wliilc admitting the importance 
of tins support, no aircraft carrier w'as immcdiatcly'avaihble. We 
had suffered some -losses in .Uiis valuable type of ship and at tlys 
particular period a number had been more or less seriously damag^ 
and were under repair. Only one aircraft-carrier was actually 
available and ready for sea,’ and it was decided, no doubt quite 
reasonably’, that she must remain. with the Home Fleet. \STiethcr 
in these circumstaneps it was svisc to send these tsvo valuable, and not 
easily replaced, big ships to the Pacific -is open to doubt. 

We no^v leave the sphere of strategy and enter that of tactics. 
Tlic two ships proceeded into an area svherc there was danger of 
attack from Japanese shore-based aircraft, with only a weak destroyer 
screen against the submarine danger, and without the support of 
shore-based aircraft to defend them.* Tlie object of the cruise was to . 
intercept and destroy a Japanese convoy of troopships steaming south- 
;vards do;vn the Gulf of Siam (o attack Malaya. Before judgment is 
passed on Admiral PluUips for what might now appear to have been 
an imprudent operation in die light of subsequent events, it is necessary 
to know the instructions he was given before leaving Britain, and 
any instructions or orders he received subsequent!]^. These svill not 
be disclosed for many years. In Uie Cretan operations in 1941 when’ 
na\'al, military, and air forces were involved, many telegraphed 
suggestions ana proposals svere’sent to the Commander-iit-Chief by 
the Defence Committee of the War Cabinet. Obviously direct orders , 
could not be sent cither to the Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean 
or to Admiral Phillips at Singapore, for a ^vidc latihidc must be left 
to the Commander in the field of battle; byt telegraphed suggestions 
arc much the same thing as orders, unless the Commander in the field 
or, as in thi^ case, at sea, is a man of very strong character and inde- 
pendence of mind. ■ If, for example, it was suggested fiom London 
that it tvas necessary for Admiral Phillips to take some quick action 
to intercept at sea a J^anese invading army, the Admiral would 
require to be a man of strong personality not to interpret this as an 
order. In addition, the natural inclination of any British naval 
officer in such circumstances would be’ to -take action. Here was a 
great Japanese Army with all its artillery and equipment at sea in . 
slow merchant ships, lightly escorted as revealed by air recoimaissarice, 
and about to invade British territories of great.importance. For a 
British admiral to remain quiescent under the guns of the* fortress of 
Singapore in such circumstances would be extremely galling. During 
the greater part of the war years preceding these events Sir Tom 
PhilSps had been Assistant Chief of the Staff and Deputy to 

the Pint Sea Lord at tire Adnuralty. He had played a leading part 
^as the second most important staff officer in London, in the conduct 
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or planning or direction of all the operations of the war. He knew 
thc.policy-of the War Cabinet and of the Board of Admiralty,* and he 
knew everything that ^vas to be kno^VIl about the naval campaign 
against Germany and Italy. In the Norwegian campaign the^en • 
Assistant Chief of Naval Staff observed how the Commander-in-Ghicf 
■ of the Home Fleet had declined to risk his surface warships m Uic 
Skagerrak, despite the terhpting target of German troopships pourmg 
soldiers and supplies into Norway. He knew how the promising^^ 
amphibian operation to recapture Trondheim, before the Germans 
there had had time to turn round, had been countermanded because 
of tlie risk of attack on the svarships by land-based aircraft. . He 
knew that the other project of.rccapturing the coastal aerodrome of . 
' Stavanger had also been countermanded for the same reason; and he 
had sulTered wth the rest of his countrymen as he received news of the 
consequential dSb&clc of our land forces. Admiral Phillips had 
rejoiced at the successful attack oh the Italian battle fleet in Taranto 
' by torpedo-carrying aircraft and subsequently by high-level bombers; 
and he had rejoiced also over tl»e battle off Cape Matapan where, 
important units of die Italian fleet were damaged at sea by air attack, 
i and later brought to action by surface warships and destroyed.- He 
1 had followed the events of the cruise of the Bimarch and had directed 
or helped to direct the dispositions which led to her destruction largely 
through successful attack from the air. In all these events Admiral 
Phillips had been behind the scenes, and, being a man of superior 
\ intelligence, he had fully appreciated the lessons. Nevertheless, when 
he received the reports of his reconnaissance aircraft that the Japanese 
Armada was at sea he seems to have been principally interested in 
>vhcther the escorting warships included an aircraft-carrier. Having 
satisfied liimsclf that no aircraft-carrier was present he wiuld appear 
to have overlooked the possibility of attack. by Japanese shore-based 
aircraft. 


Having d^ided to put to sea, he asked the Commander-in-Chicf, 
an airman, Sir Robert Brooke- Popham, for the support of land-based - 
aircraft. These were not immediately available, partly because the 
northern aerodromes in Malaya were cither unusable on account of 
the monsoon rains, or were under enemy attack, or because our aircraft 
were engaged in immediate operations in support of the army. It is 
tragic to note that shore-based fighter aircraft arrived over the ocean 
graves of these t^vo tall ships very shortly after they had plunged to ■* 
doom and their assailants had floivn away. 

squadron, left harbour the Admiral believed that he - 
woulci have fighter protection, up to the limit of range of the fighters 
a\'ailablc. Only ^vhen he ^vas at sea svas he informed that fighter 
pro cction WMnot arailable in the northern areas in which he intended 
o operate. There were low-lying clouds and poor visibility so in the 
circumstances he decided to proceed with Kls cruise. The Admiral 
was, however, prudent enough to liavc decided that if the weather 
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cleared or if he was spotted by enemy reconnaissance planes, he would 
turn back to the protection of his own shore-based aircraft. This^is 
exactly what happened. The weather did clear, a'Japanese recoh- 
haissance plane was sighted which meant that he had been sighted too, 
and course was set for Singapore. The expedition was to intercept 
the Japanese invading fleet directed to a landing at Singorra, Petani, 
or near Kota Bahru. Information, which proved false, was then 
received to the effect that another Japanese landing was being 
attempted farther south' on the penihsula, apparently at Kuantan, 
an obvious, point for Japanese disembarkation. This would have 
meant- an eyen more dangerous threat to Singapore and the naval 
base, and Admiral Phillips decided to alter course towards the land 
* and to investigate. Nothing was seen of the rgjorted invading forces 
and it was on his way back to Singapore that the squadron was attacked. 

The first assault was made by high-level bombers operating at a 
great height and dropping thdr bombs- with considerable accuracy. 
This was a feint and the real attack was made by eighty long-range 
torpedo-caking two-engined .aircraft carrying tNvo torpedoes ea^. 
They had flown four hundred miles from their aerodromes. Despite 
a terrific barrage by the two battleships and their escorting dcstroycn, 
which destroyed a high percentage of the attackers, enough to^edoes 
were fired into the Prince oj Wales and Repulse to sink them botli 
with heavy loss of life, including the gallant Admiral himself. ‘As 
already stated, the Japanese aircraft tlien flew off, leaving the destroyers 
unmolested to pick up survivors; and soon aftenvards the missing 
British fighter aircraft appeared on the scene. . 

Apparently, therefore, the possibility of sucli an attack had not 
been sufficiently appreciated. That the Japanese had detailed this 
strong force of long-distance aeroplanes, for tlic precise purpose of 
attacking the Prince of Wales and Repulse as soon as they put to sea 
is now perfectly obwous.. It was a trap, and wc fell into it. 

Several important lessons emerge from this tragedy. , Among ' 
these, I suggest, arc the following: 

(1) Warships svithout .air support cannot operate within flying 

range of hostile 'aerodromes except at great risk. Tills 
particularly applies to the great ships of the line ivhosc 
numbers must always be Bmitcd and whose replacement is 
a long jjroccss. As a corollary,* if shore-based aircraft arc 
not available, aircraft-carriers must accompany a fleet on 
active •ser>'icc. Tliis is borne out by the Japanese nnv'al 
losses from attacks by British, American-, and Dutch aircraft 
in this same campaign^- 

(2) The case for placing shore-based aircraft and aerodromes 

where they can assist naraL operations, under the direct 
command of Uic naval Commander-In-Chief, is greatly 
strcngUicncd. 
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The provision of .numerous long-range fighter, specially 
• : designed for service wth the fleet, and based on shore- 

aerodromes, is urgent. 

(a) More aircraft^arriers arc required. The large ships of the 
Ark Royal type arc admirable for their purpose, but because 
of their great size and cost not enough of them can be 
provided. A smaller and more modest design is requi^. 
T^is smaller t>'pc of aircraft-carrier might not be so efficient 
as -her larger sisters wth their great landing decks, but 
more could be made* available. Suitable passenger liners, 
for example, could be converted, especially if more use was 
made of the catapult system of launching aircraft.. This 
■ method has been successfully used for the defence of convoys 
and its use might bc'cxtcndcd to the defence of war fleets. 
(5) I have for long advocated the provision of special anti-aircraft 
• vessels* for tlic protection of peat battleships. The greatest 
danger for the large warship is the torpedo-carrying aeroplane. 
If enough of them can be brought into action against the 
battleships and there is not a strong enough air umbrella 
the battleships wll be suiUc. The sort of ships I suggest 
ate fast vessds, rithcr merchant ships or ships specially • 
built for the purpose, with flattened decks mounting a very 
powerful battery of anti-aircraft guns and vxath the hulls 
so sub-divided and protected and stored svith buoyant 
material as to be practically unsinkablc. In ^vate^3 where 
enemy aircraft can operate each battleship should have 
one of these, vessels steaming close alongside her on either 
beam. They would act as cushions against torpedoes and 
their anti-aircraft guns would help the defence. If enemy 
battleships had to be engaged then the cushion ships, as I 
. call them,- would drop astern. 

'Hiosc who have for long advocated the abandonment of the very 
large super-drea'dnought type oT battleship have now returned to the 
charge. Their ease is that sea power can be more . conveniently 
exercised by a larger stumber of amaller, but still powerful, fighting 
ships. I have often espoused this argument myself. I do not feel 
. sure now, however, if the ease for the small battleship is proved. 
V/ithout a certain displacement of^ say, 30,000 tons or above, the 
requisite speed, armoured protection and gun power cannot be 
provided. The Bismarck^ for example, took a lot of sinking. She 
■ \yould have had a longer run if Grand Admiral Raeder had waited 
till her sister-ship, the Tirpitz^ was rfcady and sent tliem both out to 
sea with a couple of fast aircraft-carriers loaded wth squadrons of 
fighter aeroplanes. • • ’ . 

Thb controversy of the large versus the small battleships can only 
be solved by the ordeal of battle. A majority of the admirals of all 
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the leading naval Po^vers and of Germany advocate the very large 
and powerful ship-of-thc-Iinc (capital ship is a misnomer), and-all 
arc building them. There is no argument now about the need for 
strong air protection for the most powerful ships the naval architects 
can design. Indeed, the larger and therefore the more valuable the. 
battleship the more air protection and destroyer protection against 
submarine attack she requires. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE CAWPAtCN IN THE PniLIPPINES 

I T had for long been rccognizcd'tliat in a war against America the 
Japanese would attempt the conquest of the Philippines as early 
as possible in the campaign; but that such an attempt would be 
made became even more probable after the Japanese had established 
themselves in South China. Lying on. the east side of the South 
China Sea, tire Philippines form a convenient base lor cutting Japanese 
lines of communication to Canton, where they maintained ajarge 
army, and also for cutting off all Japanese commerce by sea to .the 
Dutch East Indies, Australia, Malaya, and the Indian Ocean. As 
already explained, tlie American plans ^^’ere to keep their main fleet 
in the Hawaiian Islands and, in the event of a Japanese threat to' 
the Philippines after war had broken out, to move west\vards across 
the Pacific, using the advanced bases of hlid^vay, Guam, and ^Vakc^ 
for refuelling purposes. A small American naval squadron, was 
stationed permanently at the naval base of Cavite, some ten miles 
south of Manila, and floating-dock and r^air plants were established 
at Subig Bay on the north-west'of Uie Bataan Peninsula. This moun- 
tainom peninsula shelters Manila Bay, which is thirty-five^ miles ir 
width, from the violent typhoons which rage from time to time ir 
the South China Sea. 

At the outbreak of war the^American Asiatic Fleet consisted of a 
lo,ooo-ton cruiser, a 7‘,ooo-toD cruiser, and a small flotilla ofdestroyen 
and motor torpedo-boats. There were considerable naval and array 
air establishments, but the whole garrison only consisted of two divi- 
sions of American regular troops, .jiumbering about 20,000, plus the 
Filipino arfny, organized-in six divisions and in process of expansion. 
There were 12,000 Philippine scouts, mostly recruited from the 
mountain tribes, 20,000 regular troops, and 100,000 reservists who had 
had a short course of imlitary trmning. Even, therefore, after complete 
mobilization, not more than 150,000 trained soldiers were available 
to occupy this immense area. Tlus army was far too small to hold the 
Philippine Islands against an enemy enjojang command of the sea. 
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The Archipelago contains more than 7,000 islands, large and small, 
will an area of 114,400 square miles. The two largest islands arc 
Luzon, in which is the capital, Manila, and has an area ot 40,Ui4 
square miles, and Mindanao, 36,900 square miles. The total popula- 
“tion.of the group is over 12,000,000, of which about 700,000 was 
concentrated in the capital. The American plan for the defence of 
the Philippines, once i? had been decided (after, much discussion) 
that they must be defended, svas based on tlic principle tliat me 
islands could hold out long enough to allow for an expedition amvang 
to relieve them. This is die old-established principle of British naval 
strategy, and it has been adopted by the British Admiralty and Defence 
Committees for more than a century. The outposts of Empire, impor- 
tant fuelling stations, and positions of great strategical \'aluc such as 
Aden, Malta, or Trincomalcc in Ceylon, to take three examples, were 
provided \rith defence and garrisons strong enough to hold out against 
an attacldng army and fleet sent by any probable enemy for a period 
calculated to be long enough for the relief expedition to arrive. The 
‘difllculty of providing a larger garrison of American regular troops 
is explained by the smallness of the American metropolitan standing 
army in normal limes. Furthermore, there had always been difli- 
cultics in 'persuading the American Congress to vote the necessary 
credits to increase the defences. 

The natural policy was to help the Filipino Government to raise- 
their ONvn army and air force. It could not, liowcvcr, be seriously 
pul in hand until the necessary Act of Congress was -passed in 1934 
granting full future sovereign independence to the country. This tvas 
to be in operation by 1946. In view of the nature of the population 
« and the lustory of the islands, this was no mean achievement. The 
Spaniards had ruled the Philippines, ivith various vicissitudes, for 
three centuries prior to the seizure of the islands by the Americans 
during their war with Spain in 1898. Spanish rule had decayed 
during the nineteenth century; a strong Nationalist movement had 
grown up, and-if the Americans had not intervened the Philippines 
would probably have gone the way of the former Spanish colonics in 
Central and South America, and throivn olT the suzerainty of Madrid. 
Nor were the turbulent islanders any more willing at the beginning 
to accept the suzerainty of Washington, and there were numerous 
• imurrections of a serious nature for thenext four years. The Americans 
then set to work wth great skill and patience to win tlic trust of their 
new citizens. Tliis was no easy task. Over ninety per cent of the 
populauon professed Qirislianity, either Roman Catholic or adhering 
to the mdepeudent Filipino Church, founded in igoi, and its dogma 
'rith Roman Catholicism. Though the educated 
class& spoke Spanish or English, and in later .years- mostly English, 
Malayan origin arc divided into tribes 
speaking difTcrmt languages and dialects. There arc at least twelve’ • 
separate naUve languages in wide use; Nevertheless, under a succession 
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of able governors, great educational and cultural progress was made, 
the productivity and commerce of the islands increased rapidly, rail- 
ways, roads and aerodromes were built, and iRnally, the bulk of the 
inliabitants ivcre persuaded of American good faifh and came to 
believe in the policy laid down by President AIcKinley of training and 
accustoining the native inhabitants to rule and govern ’themselves. 

Fortunately also, in later years a Filipino, Manuel Qiiezon, and 
an American, General MacArthur, emerged. Both were men of out- 
standing ability. Behveen them they gave the required leadership 
and example aftenvards to bear such fine fruit.* Don Qpeaon ^vas 
elected the first President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
on 15 November 1935, and he appointed .General MacArthur his 
principal military adviser. The' General, after a brilliant military 
career in the United States,Army, had just retired from tlie post of 
Chief of Staff. He retired from tlic United States Army in 1937. On 
his retirement from the American Army General MacArthur became 
a Field Marshal in .the Philippine Army. 

A year before the outbreak of the war with Japan, General 
MacArthur retired altogether, but in July 1941 President Roosevelt, 
>rith the full assent of President Quezon, invited him to return to the 
PRilippines to reorganize the defences in view of the threatening situa- 
tion in the Pacific. Very soon after his return to the Philippines tlie 
•General applied to the American Government for reinforcements, 
especially of aeroplanes, but these ivcre not forthcoming before the 
Japanese made their surprise attack. 

This attack, like all the otlicr Japanese expeditions in the Pacific, 
had been long prepared in great detail. There was a numerous Japan- 
ese population in the islands, and’much, underground %vork was done 
to create a ‘fifth column’. Though not very successful, the Japanese 
succeeded in suborning no less.a penon tlian a certain Jorge B, Vargas, 
who held the.position of Mayor of Greater Manila, and at one time 
was secretary to the President, Another traitor was ‘General’- EmUio 
Aguinaldo, now seventy-hvo years of age. Aguinaldo, -personally a 
brave man and a good leader, now turned his coat for the third time. 
He rebelled against the Spaniards during their suzerainty, after 
swearing loyalty, and eventually made his peace with them and under- 
took to take up his residence in Hongkong. When the Spanish War 
broke out he offered his scrriccs to Admiral Dewey, lying with an 
American naval squadron in Bias .Bay, a few miles from Hongkong. 
The Americans helped him with funds; he was landed on the Philip- 
pine coast, raised an army of irregulars, and ivas of considerable 
assistance to the Americans in ejecting the Spaniards. He even set 
up a form of government and had himself proclaimed President. 
^Vheu, however^- the Americans took over the administration of the 
Philippines under the peace treaty with Spain, Aguinaldo turned his 
coat for the second time 'and supported an insurrection against his 
American friends. He svas captured and the rebellion suppressed 
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aacr much hard fighUng. Agtiiualdo vras released soon afterwards 
on his underta^ng to co-operate wth the Amcncan regime, to which 
he took an oath of allegiance. In I935> when the first prcsidOTtial • 
elections were held m the Philippines, Aguinaldo was one of the 
candidates, but lost to Quezon, Now he was to turn his coat for me 
third time, and break his oath of allegiance in his old age by becoming 
a tool of the Japanese invaders. . 

If the Japanese had-little success wth the Fihpmos, they rccewcd > 
plenty of help from’ their own nationals setded in considerable num- 
bcTS in the Archipelago. Thus, at Davao, in the south of the island 
of hiindanoa, there was a Japanese colony numbering about 20,000. 
Dangerous characters who were knoivn were rounded up, but enough 
of these Japanese settlers -and fishermen remained at large to* con- 
sdtute a considerable fighting force for the aid of the invaders. These 
Japanese residents had been organized in companies, battalions and 
brigades under officers who were members of the Japanese reserve 
forces. , The nearest point in the Philippine Islands to the Japanese 
mainland is over 1,500 milci distant. Though Formosa had been 
organized as. an advanced base, and .troops iverc withdraivn from the 
Chinese mainland, most of the expedition started from Japan. Alto- 
gether 500,000 soldiers, >vith all the most modem equipment, including 
tanla and heavy artillery, and all the ground personnel, stores arid 
.equipment for the servicing of aeroplanes working fr.om captured 
. aerodromes, were transport^ by sea and landed at various points on 
the scattered coast' of the Philippine Islands in a period ofiix weeks. 
This was the greatest sea expedition ever undertaken in war. One 
fleet of transports, which brought the troops for t^e main landings in 
. ‘the Luzon islands, alone numbered eighty vessels. Scores of armoured 
^ invasion barges, each capable of accommodating 150 soldiers and their 
equipment, ivcre brought overseas; AH these operations against the 
Philippines were organized on the most lavish scale. ^ During this 
same period, six divisions of troops, with much artillery and a large 
covering air force, were deployed against Hongkong; 100,000 men, 
also %vith heavy equipment and lavish air support, were being used 
^or the invasion of Malaya and the attack on Singapore; landings 
i force were being made in British North* Borneo, Sarawak, and 
>utch Borneo, iti the Celebes Island, at Amboina and as far east as 
Labaul (the capital of New Britain) ; and large armies were main- 
lined on the Chinese mainland and as a covering force against the 
Russian Red Army of Eastern Siberia on the frontiers of Manchuria 
ind Inner Mongolia. All these expeditions and garrisons were sup- 
jorted by large air concentrations, and the overseas expeditions were 
:scorted by strong naval forces'. .When we consider that Borneo is 
aver 2,000 miles from Japan, the Celebes 2,500 miles, and Rabaul 
over 3,000 TOles from the nearest Japanese port, the immensity of the 
Japanese eirort and the numbers of men and quantities of material 
employed becomes apparent. Fortunately, General MacArthur, ably 
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supported by President Quezon, had foreseen what might happen in 
certain eventualities. The far-flung group of islands* and their great 
size made the defence problem difficult with the comparatively meagre 
forces at his disposal. The process of creating a-national army out of 
the Filipino population had only been in operation for a few years, 
as already described. In ih'e drcumstanccs, the defence scheme adopted 
was to guard the most likely landing places by light forces and coastal 
batteries, with special attention to Ihc defence of aerodrome. The 
air forces at^his disposal tverc organized to deal with hostile ivarships 
or convoys approaching the shores, and these scored considerable 
success, as will presently be described. The main army was con- 
centrated firstly for the defence of Manila, and then, if the capital 
proved impossible ••to hold, as a garrison for the Bataan Peninsula. 
This peninsula, about the sfzc'of the Isle of Wgh't, dominates Manila 
Bay. Off the southern point and in the entrance channel to Manila 
Bay lies the small rocky island of Corregidor. This island had been 
well fortified and converted into an eastern Gibraltar. The batteries 
included modem i6-inch naval guns of very long range. The Bataan 
Peninsula is really a range of mountains, two of which are extinct 
volcanoes with deep craters. The coasts of the peninsula arc rocky* 
and there are high cUfis-round most of the shore. The approacha 
from 'the mainland are swampy, and the muddy plain is dominated 
by the towering heights of the moimtains. The volcanic craters pro- 
vide natural shelter for materials and stores. So long as this position 
was held'the use of Manila Bay and the naval base of Cavite would 
be denied to an enemy, as would Subig Bay to the nonh-west, wlh 
its secondary naval base. These positions on the peninsula ^vc^e well 
provisioned, and stored with large rcser\Ts of ammunition and military 
equipment of all kinds. Here, if the worst came to the wont, the 
garrison would hold out until relief arrived cither from the Hawaiian 
Islands or b^way ofBingapore. 

The advance guard of the Japanese invasion arrived off the north 
coast of Luzon Island the day after the surprise attack on Pearl 
•Harbour. The expedition must have been at sea, and probably started 
about the same time as the aircraft-carriers and special submarine 
tenders, Avith their escorting warships, sailed for Hawaii. A ^rireless 
signal giving the results of the surprise attack on Pearl Harbour ^vouJd 
be a^vjiitcd before hostiUtics-were begun against the Philippines. The 
first operations svicre directed against Aparri, on the north coast, 
Vigan, on the .north-west coast, and in Lingaycn Bay on the west. 
Parachute troops attempted to capture the aerodrome at Llagan, near 
the cast coast, at the- same time. These landings and attempts to 
land were supported by heavy bombing attacks and bombardments by 
the escorting men-of-war. Ml these first attacks sverc either repulsed, 
or the invaders were annihilated after landing, chicfiy by Filipino 
troops. Those Japanese who succeeded in getting ashore and making 
their way into the hilly and jungle country, met their match in the 
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Filipino irrcgulan. Figliting on Ihcir o\»n soil, these descendants of 
■ the insuncctionaries who had given thar Spanish oVerlords so much 
trouble in the past, tveic equally dctcnmiicd to teust Japanese domina- 
tion. In bush fighting they were superior to tlic oiemy. fsot only 
vtfcic these prcUmlntiry attacla failures, but an American army bomber 



sighted one of the cscoiting warships, the battleship Haruna, Xtn. miles 
^ the north-c^t'eoast of Luzon, and sank her with three direct hits. 
This was a serious loss to the invaders. The Hamna had a displacc- 
ment^of 29,330 tons, and though completed in 1915, had had a four 
years refit and modernization between 1926 and 1930, She was 
armed %vith eight 14-inch giins and sixteen 6-inch guns. American 
naval bombers also scored a major success. They heavily boinbed the 
Japanese battl^hip KongOy and seriously crippled her. This was, a 
^ter of JJasvffay and Hie ToJde ati^erides later admitted 
that she had sunk, presumably on the way home. 

The Japanese who landed at Vigan were exterminated by the 
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Filipino constabulary. In tlie first week’s fighting General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops were completely successful. During these preliminary 
operations four. Japanese troop transports \verc sunk, five badly dam- 
aged, and a number of attacldng aircraft shot do^vn, all by the American 
Air Force. The Japanese bombers during this first phase attacked 
Manila, dropping not only bombs but propaganda leaflets calling on 
tlic Filipinos to revolt. These Japanese expeditions were, however, 
only preliminaries. The main landlrlgs were effected in and near 
Lingaycn Bay on a t^vcnty-milc-long coast between Lingaycn and 
Aggo between 22 and 29 December. Despite the fire of tlie American 
shore batteries and tlie fierce resistance of the troops guarding the 
coast, 100,000 Japanese troops tvith tanks made good their foothold, 
and by sheer weight of numbers forced their way inland. The invaders 
now had a foothold within a hundred miles of Manila, which is con- 
nected to Lingaycn by railway. For the first forty-eight hours die 
invaders were unable to make much headway southwards agaimt the 
Aihc'rican and Filipino troops, who now had the support of their owTi 
tanks and heavy artillery. Another invading army was landed at 
various points in the south of the island of Luzon, and'by the end of 
December it was estimated that at least 200,000 troops' had been 
landed at different points. The two main Japanese armies were 
finally able to force their way towards Manila, both from the north 
and tne south, and to make rapid progress as soon as they had achieved 
air superiority. ’ * 

Tlie conduct of the invaders was abominable, and only equalled 
by their atrocities in the China campaigns. To mention two examples 
of Japanese debauchery: "a parry of Japan^e scouts held up a bus- 
load of civilian passengers, most of whom were girl students from 
Manila University, trying to. reach their homes in Pangasinan Prov- 
ince. All were Filipinos. .They maclunc-gunned the bus, kiUing the 
driver, conductor, and the few male passengers, and then- outraged 
the girls. The other act of barbarism I will specially mention iras the 
repealed bombing of Manila after at had been declared an open toivn • 
by General MacArtImr and the anti-aircraft batteries and otlier 
defences removed. Furthermore, the black-out was countermanded, " 
and the city brilliantly lighted. On ay December 1941 two mass air 
attacks were made on the helpless capital, high explosive and in- ' 
cendiary bombs were dropped indiscriminately, and the planes flew 
low to machine-gun the panic-stricken and helpless population as they 
ran from burning and collapsing buildings. The historic walled city, 
a relic of the Spanish occupation-, received particular attention, and 
most of it svas burnt. The next night, while the fires were still bunung 
at many points, anotlier mass raid ^vas made. The ancient cathedral- 
was destroyed, and many other buildings of historic or cultural value 
shattered. In the daylight bombings churches and religious buildings 
of value were deliberately selected as tdrgcts. There could be ilo 
mistake, as they were large edifices of dbtincUve character, and stood 
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out from UiQ mass of the smaU buildings and houses su^ounding them. 
Amohgst the irreplkcable buildings destroyed by -these barbanans 
were the old church of Santa Dommgo, which contained priceless art 
treasures and religious relics; the cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; the college of San Juan Latcran, wth a valuable collection 
of ancient boo^ and manuscripts; the convents of Santa Rosa and 
Santa Catalina; three welhknotvn religious colleges and tlic hospital 
of San Juan Dc Dios. The civilian death roll was enormous, and • 
impossible to compute accurately. This was the Asiatic Rotterdarn, 
and equalled in brutality the worst crimes committed by the Nazis . 
in Europe. The name of the miscreant primarily responsible for these* 
outrages should be remembered. No iUlied victory will be complete 
until he has been punished. He was Lieutenant-General Susumu 
Morioka. 

Manila and the naval base of Cavite \v'cre occupied witliout 
resistance on 2 January 1942. Before the city was evacuated, many 
wounded American and Eiliplno soldiers .were put on board ship and 
safely transferred to Australia. All military stores and everything 
else of use to the enemy in the city and the naval base had been 
destroyed. ' The explanation for the surrender of Manila to the 
Japanese, as ^ven by the American Air Department in Washington, 
was as follows; . 


“The tactical situation in thc "vicimty of Manila necessitated 
a. radical readjustment of the lines held by the American and 
Filipino troops, and a consolidation of the defence forces north 
of Manila. This manoeuvre was.succcssfully accomplished in the 
face of strong enemy opposition. The consequent shortening of 
our lines necessarily uncovered the road to Manila, and made 
possible Japanese entrance into the city. As it had previously 
been declared an open city, no close defence within the environs 
of the dty svas possible. The loss of Manila, while serious, has 
not lesssened resistance to the Japanese attacla.*’ 


The main body of General MacArthur’s troops had tvithdrawTi 
towards the Bataan ’Peninsula. On 20 December another Japanese 
expeaifion invaded^ the southern island of Mindanao, landing at 
Davao Bay. This invasion also cost the enemy sqme naval losses. 
Amencan army bombers attacked another Japanese battleship, 
sconng three direct hits, and sank a Japanese destroyer. The main 
Asiatic fleet, under Admiral Thomas S, Hart, had by this time retired 
m Sourabi^. ^Vith his bases threatened, this was the only thing to 
done. The only naval operaUons in which a vessel of the United 
btatM Naw was engaged during this period was tlic spirited defence 
Dy the Heron, a small seaplane tender, against air attack. She 

%vas bombed at sea by ten four-engined fi>dng-boats and five twin- 
engined land planes.; Forty-six huge bombs were dropped, and three 
torpedoes launched against her. By very skilful handling her com- 
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manding officer, Lieutenant William Leverette Kabler, avoided 
destruction, and only sustained one direct bomb lut. He destroyed 
one of the flying-boats, badly damaged others, and managed to reach 
port. For tliis action Lclutqnant Kabler was awarded the American 
Navy Cross and promoted Lieutenant-Commander. The Japanese 
General Staff, with the occupation of Manila and the successful 
landing at Mindanao, ptobably thought that serious resistance was 
now at an end.* Tlicy were soon disillusioned. Throughout the islands 
Filipino irregular bands and Filipino and American soldiers cut off 
from their units, continued guerilla tvarfarc against the Japanese lines 
of communication, attacking isolated Japanese positions, and killing 
small parties of the enemy or stragglers. One of General MacArthur’s 
guerilla bands, operatingin the Cagayan Valley, in northern Luzon, 
completely surprised the Japanese at an aerodrome at Tugegarao, 
\vhich was seized by the enemy in the fust fortnight of the war. At 
small loss to the attackers they (jlled loo Japanese and put 300 others 
to flight. 

By 3 January the enemy had moved his main forces m tlic island 
of Luzon round the northern shore of Manila Bay, ready for the 
assault on the Bataan Peninsula. The first heavy attack was launched 
on 4 January against General MacArthur's advanced posidons in 
Pampanga. Here the JafJancsc suffered a heavy defeat, losing 700 
killed. On 6 January the Japanese again attacked along the whole 
American and Filipino front, wluch was now based on the Bataan 
Peninsula. Their ground troops were supported by a considerable air 
force. This attack was repulsed, as was an even heavier attack on 
10 January against General MacArthur's right flank. On 13 January 
two further assaults were made, and another on the 14th, all being, 
repulsed with heavy losses, largely because of die accurate fire of the 
American artillery on the Bataan Peninsula. Further assaults on 17 
and 19 January were equally unsuccessful, after which there was a lull 
while the Japanese brought up reinforcements. During all this time 
the troops in Mindanao, in the south, mostly Filipinos, were fiercely 
resisting an army by this time swollen to idOjOdo.” The total invading* 
force in Luzon had now grown to 200,000, and in the main assaults 
on the Bataan Penimula six divisions of die best Japanese troops ivere 
identified, totalling approximately go,ooo men. One. of the heaviest 
attacks 'was made on 24-25 January against General MacArthur’s 
left, flatvk. This looked tX one time like b^tvg sneeewCol, hwt on the 
25th the American troops on the extreme right made a strong counter- 
attack, and threw the whole Japanese army into confusion. On 
29 January the enemy attacked both flanks, their infantry advancing 
in masses, but were accurately shelled and broken up by artillery fire. 

On 19 January the Japanese attempted a landing in Subig Bay, to 
the west of the Peninsula, and managed to get some troops ashore. 

In the process they lost a 5,000-ton transport, sunk-by a motor torpedo- 
boat of the United States Asiatic fleet commanded by Lieutenant 
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Tohn G. Bulkclcy. This little w'anhip was only 77 feet long, and had 
a crew of eight, including the young commander. Hawng failed in ■ 
thdr frontal attacks from the land side, the enemy noiV tned surpnsc 

at various points along the thirty^mile-long western coast ol . 
the peninsula under cover of darkncsl The first of these attempts 
was made on the night of 2 r;ebruary, but was dike vered by Amcncan 
night-fighter aeroplanes who attacked the convoy with light bombs 
and machine-gun fire. The enemy barges and other landing craft . 
which escaped' this attack “were destroyed by artlllc^ Jirc. All tlie 
landing barges were burnt or sunk, and none of tlie invaders reached 
the shore. In these operations a naval battalion of American seamen 
and marines evacuated from the naval base performed valiant 


services. 1 rrv 

The next stratagem was to prepare an amphibian force at Ternate, 
on the other side of Manila bay, opposite the island pf Corregidor. 
Up till now the great naval guns of the fortress had not been in action, 
and it would appear that tlie Japanese espionage had failed them on 
this occasion and they were unaware of tliis heavy artillery. The for- 
tress troops watched the preparations, including the assembly of the ' 
barges, launches, and other landing craft, at Ternate. They then 
watched the embarkation of the would-be landing parly. When some 
thousands of Japanese troops were crowded into the landing craft 
the iS-inch guns opened fire. They had the range exactly, and the 
whole expedition was destroyed with heavy casualties to the enemy 
in men and material, Havdng disclosed their existence, the gunners 
on the island then turned their attention to the heavy siege batteries 
wWch the Japanese had been erecting in other parts of the Bay, and 
in a series of concentrated barrages destroyed eleven of them. 

In the defence, of the Bataan Pcrunsula, which will go down in 
history as one of the greatest military exploits of all times, and which 
has shed undying lustre on American and Filipino arms, General 
MacArthur was assisted by two American senior officers whose names 
will always stand high in the military history of their country. These 
were Major-General Jonathan M. Wainwright and Brigadier-General 
Mbert M. Jones. The defence of the Bataan Peninsula shattered any 
illusions about the invincibility of the Japanese army and air force. 

■ It held up very large Japanese naval, military and air forces which 
could have been used to attack Sumatra or Java or other important 
positions held in the Allied cause. It gave time for the recovery of 
American naval strength after the disaster of Pearl Harbour, and for. 
the re-grouping of British naval and air forces. It was the most serious 
setback to the -Japanese stratc^cal plan of rapid action and s,hock 
tactics. 

On the other hand, the cbnqu«t of the Archipelago, even though 
incomplete and disputed, was a serious loss to the Allies. The numerous 
well-found airfields were now available for their enemies. The Cavite 
naval base had a useful repair pli^t and.a slipway 196 feet long, A 
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much larger sl 5 p\yay 'at Manila, i,soo feet long, was capable of taking 
large ships for rephirs, and at Olongapo, near ^fanila, was a floating- 
dock'cajiablc of lilling cruisers. Though these naral establishments 
and equipment were destroyed as far as possible by the defending 
army before evacuation, and their use denied to the enemy, the loss 
was all the more painful and damaging to the ‘AJlies in view of the 
destruction of the naVal base "at Singapore., In addition to the nav^ 
losses . suffered by the Japanese the confirmed destruction of their 
aeroplanes was 163 in the first three months ofthe fighting, that is, 
to to February 1942. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE PALL OF SINGAPORE 

I N a sentence, the reason why Singapore fell is that those respoiw 
siblc had prepared its ‘defence for a set of circumstances wluch 
did not arise, and had not altered the defence arrangements to 
meet entirely new conations. The underlying idea was that Singapore 
could only be attacked from the sea,- and tliat although the Ropl 
Navy might not have local command bt the sea for a period, rdnforce- 
ments could be sent in time to restore the position. 

The most important of Singapore’s defences were batteries 
of is-inch guns.- Five of these great cannon had been installed in the 
island, three at the eastern extremity, near Changi, and tiw) at the 
western extremity. These guns were capable of piercing the armour of 
the most powerful battleships, and -covered the w^olc of the sea 
approaches to the Straits of Malacca and the Johore Channel for 
more tlian 25 miles in every direction. I went over the Changi battery 
in 1939 and admired the way the guns I;ad been sunk in their pits 
with massive concrete defences. The machinery for operating'them' 
\vas far underground, and it would have been difficult to put the 
^batteries out of action except by a direct hit by shell or bomb on the 
guns themselves. They denied the sea^vard approaches to the most 
powerful warships in the world. As soon as invading infantrymen 
had overborne the defending troops' these great pieces of artillery >vere 
as useless as empty bottles. There was nothing left to do but destroy 
them and their intricate and costly machinery. * 

The establishment and preparation of the great naval base and 
arsenal ^vas undertaken partly as a corollary to our refusal to renctv 
the Anglo-Japancsc Treaty, and partly because of the alarm and 
apprehension caused by continual reports ‘of aggressive designs by 
the Japanese Government and of aggressive acts. Because ft might 
be necessary to engage in .war against the ‘Japanese • Empire the 
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Singapore base ^vas extended, as already explained, from a minor and 
secondary naval port to a great establishment and lirst-ciass dock- 
yard. men this great expansion began Germany 'had ceased to .. 
count as a naval Power, and there tvas no other potential enemy in 
the West. Until 1934 and 1935, tlicrcforc, it was sound reasoning to 
suppose that if a strong fleet was not actually based on Smgapore 
hea\’y naval reinforcements would be sent at short notice. If Europe . 
had remained peaceful this state of afiairs would have continued. 
The first danger signal Avas the seizure of power by Hiller and^ lus 
Nazis in Germany. From the beginning tliclr intentions tvcrc obvious 
tOyany unbiakd person in possession of the known facts. Tlic next 
danger, signal was tltc failure of the great Disarmament Conference 
in 1932, the culminating point of a long and sustained effort to induce 
the principal Powers of die world to liimt tlicir armaments by mutual . 
consent,' The tiurd danger signal, and the most important of all, wm 
the denunciation by Japan in 1935 of the limitation'of armaments 
[ clauses of the Treaty of WasWngton of 192 1-22. 

The trouble with Italy over Abyssinia and her consequent hostility, 
the tremendous increase in German armaments, the so-called Axis 
alliance between Germany and Italy, were all indications that a 
situation might arise .in which Britain would have her hands full in 
the Mediterranean and Adantic, and be unable to spare the necessary 
navaWtrcngth,to keep control of the Soutli China Sea and the approach 
to Singapore. The air cn^usiasts hoped that long-range bombers and 
torpedo-bombers based on the Malayan aerodromes would be a sub- 
stitute for sea poiver. They were probably right, except that aldiough 
the aerodromes were built in profusion on Singapore island and the 
Malay Peninsula^ neither the aeroplanes to use them nor the necessary 
garrisons to defend them were provided. True, from 1937 omvards, 
Avhen the cancellation of the ^Vashington Naval Treaty became effec- 
tive, the British ‘Admiralty, like the Anerican Navy Office, were busily 
engaged^ in replacing their old battleships, and practically doubling 
their existing fleets; but warships, especially of the largest type, take 
a long time to build. In the absence of an assured naval command, 
and air force control -of the sea. approaches to Smgapore, it should 
■ have been plain that the fortress and naval base might have to with- 
stand attack from the land side. Some preparations were made to 
meet this contingency, but they were based on the supposition that 
the enemy (in this case Japan) might elfcct landings on the east coast 
of the peninsula, and that such expeditions rvould nofbe in great 
numerical strength. What had not been • foreseen was, firstly, the 
ability of the Japanese.to engage in great overseas and amphibian ■ 
operations, the most striking example of which was the invasion of 
the Philippines already described in a previous chapter; and, secondly, 
an enemy occupation of Indo-China, Thailand, and Malaya. Wh^ 
the occupation of French Indo-Ghina by Japan became a fact in tlie 
summer of 1941, there was no further ejtcuse for delaying the pre- 
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parations to resist a large scale attack from the land. Such prepara- 
tions as \vere made were quite inadequate. Singapore 'vas lost in tu’O 
months of fighting by. the overrunning of Malaya. The immediate 
causes were: • ' 

(1) A wrongly conceived defence scheme; 

(2) The inadequate numbers of the defending troops in Malaya, 

which in turn led to 

(3) the loss of tlie Malayan aerodromes; and this, in turn, accen- 

tuated 

(4) the lack of sufficient defensive and offensive power in the air. 

- As .an example of the failure to grasp the meaning of the ne^'l' 
situation, there ivere no adequate defences to prevent the forcing of ^ 
•the Johore .Channel in case an enemy succeeded in conqueiing the ' 
mainland. There should have been ^oms and other fixed obstructions 
ready to place fn position and large numbers of small sea and land mines 
to prevent the passage of landing barges and the -disembarkation of 
parties of invaders on the north and west shores of the isla’nd. These 
were elementary needs, which should have been provided almost 
automatically by the Army Council, as they would hav^ been almost 
automatically demanded by the local defence leaders if the new state 
of affairs had been understood. The fatuous optimism of those re- 
sponsible in London is almost 'pasfbdief. \Vhen tJie^apanee had 
been steadily forcing their way dotvn through the Malayan isthmus 
for nearly three weeks without any serious check to their progress, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
stated in Ottawa at his Press conference the apparently unlicsitating 
'belief that Singapore would be held. The actual words used by him 
as telegraphed back b)-- the ncivs agcncics-and reported in the London 
Timer, were: 

• “He expressed in unequivocal terms confidence that Singapore 
could be held against Japanese attacks." 

It is amazing to find how badly misinformed Avas the man respon- 
sible for managing the entire strategy' of the war. 

Poor Brookc-Popham svas publicly called a ‘nincompoop’ in this 
country, and assailed in the Australian new-spapcrs for saying far less 
than this. 

Who was to blame for this lamentable state of affairs ? Some share 
rests on the shoulders of tlic permanent officials of the Colonial Office 
and their nominees and representatives in Malaya. Pari of the blame 
certainly rests on the Committee of Imperial Defence which, under 
the chairmanship of successive Prime hCnisicrs, was responsible up 
till tile outbreak of war in September 1939, for advising the Cabinet 
of tjic day and the Dominion Cabinets on strategical questions of this 
nature. On -this committee rat tlie Chief of tiic Imperial General 
Staff, representing the army, and the chiefs of the air and naval staffs. 
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NVilH them sat the Colonial and Dominion Ministers and representa- 
tives of the Dominions when considered desirable. Under our theory 
of constitutional government the Cabinet in office accepts collective 
responsibility for the defence of the British GommonwcalUi and the 
safety of the Realm. Prime Ministers MacDonald, Baldwin, Chamber- 
lain and Churchill, who presided over the Cabinet and the Committee 
of Imperial Defence^ during this period were all busy men, borne 
dosvn by the weight of their duties and responsibilities even in peace 
time. Mr. MacDonald, for example, was more interested in nominating 
bishops and deans than in Imperial strategy. Singapore and Malaya 
were in the other hemisphere, and these gentlemen all had much more 
pressing duties in peace, and certainly in war, to distract them, l am 
inclined, therefore, to put the chief share of the blame on the various 
politicians who occupied the position of Colonial Minister during this 
period. They could aural's have had such matters raised in the 
Cabinet, they could at any time have demanded the calling togctlier 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and I consider they had the 
chief responsibility. The tVar Office, the Admiralty apd the Mv 
hlinistry could alwa^'s shift the blame to e^ich other; but the Colonial 
Secretary of the day tvas rcspomible to the King, and, through His 
* Majesty, to the British people, "induing our fdlow-cilizens in the 
Pacific, whatever the colour of their skins. 

To come to the actual course of events : the island of Singapore 
enjoyed only a week’s respite after the withdrawal of the defending 
army from the mainland. Such* naval forces as were available, and 
they were few, for our most valuable ships had been withdra\vn to. 
Sourabaya in Java, were occupied in evacuating considerable numbers 
of British troops’ from Ihe tnainland, some of them 'stragglers, but 
including one large body isolated at Batu Pahal, on die west coast of 
Johore, sixty miles from Singapore. Two thousand soldiers 'were 
evacuated from this area alone in a miniature Dunkirk operation. 
Owing to the shallow nature of the coast, only small craft could 
approach close inshore. All the available fishing-boats, sampans, 
motor-boats, launches and other small craft were collected and towed 
by tugs or men-of-war under cover of darkness to the point of embarka- 
tion. While the warships lay ofrshorc,thenavalofficers, ratings, native 
boatmen and fishermen reeved the small rescue craft into the creeks 
and inlets among^ the mangrove swamps, picked up their human 
cargoes, usually tvith their weapons, and took them out to the larger 
vessels in offing. This manoeuvre was repeated again and again 
unui the last soldier who could be found had been rescued. The 
Japanese apparently did not suspect what tvas going on, and the 
rescuing craft were neither fired on nor bombed from the air, and tlot 
a single casualty was suffered. While the defenders of the island were 
hurriedly strengthening the defences along the.Smgapore shore of the . 
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Johorc Strait, the enemy were not idle. Japanese aircraft operating 
in Borneo, Burma—and even the Philippines — were withdrawn and 
concentrated in Malay.!, thus greatly strengthening the already hcaiy 
air forces at the disposal of the Japanese commander in the field, 
Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki Yamashita. Armoured landing barges 
were railed from Bangkok to Fcnang and Port Swettenham, and then 
taken do%vn the west coast of the peninsula for the assault, iliat these 
landirfg barges were ready is one more proof of the careful and long 
prepared arrangements for the campaign by the Japanese .General 
Staff. Sonic of these motor landing barges had been used in the 
operadons against the Cliinesc in southern China, and were probably 
at Canton, but others were probably brought from Japan. This must 
have taken montlis to prepare. By rail also the Japanese brought up 
long-range artillery, and when the grand assault opened on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1942 shells were thrown into the outskirts qf Singapore City 
at a range of over twelve miles. On 4 and 5 February the Japanese 
made a feint at landing on the island of Pulau Ubin, which divides 
the eastern entrance to the Johorc Strait This island is completely 
commanded by the eastern battery of heavy guns mounted on Singa- 
pore island for the defence of the Strait and the naval base. Large 
numbers of field guns and mortars were brought up and mounted on 
the Johore coast west of the Causesvay. On the night of 7 February 
a terrific barrage was laid down on the defending positions of the 
troops holding the coast of Singapore island ^vest of the Causeway, 
putting most of their searchlights out of action. Between the hours of 
darkness and J a.m., when the moon rose, strong bodies of Japanese • 
troops in armoured landing barges and also jn all manner of small 
craft collected for the purpose, crossed the mile-wide strait under cover 
o.f the barrage, and forced their \vay ashore. The coast here is 
swampy, covered with mangrove trees six or seven feet high, and inter- 
sected by numerous creeks. The defenders, mostly Australian troops, 
were forced back by sheer weight of numbers to the firmer ground 
further inland, where the swamps give way to rubber plantations and 
agricultural land. Ueutenant-General A. E. Perciva], commanding 
the garrison, rushed up reinforcements of Australian, British and 
Indian troops, and counter-attacked at daylight before the enemy 
could establish themselves. Under the conditions of former wars, the 
enemy landing parties would now be in a diihcult position. With tiic 
coining of daylight their reinforcements could riot have forced 'the 
Johore Strait, which was commanded by our artillery.. By all the old 
rules the invaders should have been overwhelmed and pushed.back 
into the sea ; but with the first light of dawn the Japanese air squadrons 
arrived in swarms. Hundreds of dive-bombers swooped down on the 
advancing British, Australian and Indian forces, or on those already 
occupying the inshore advanced positions, dropping their bombs and 
then zooming up with their rear-gunners spattering the ground witii 
machine-gun bullets.- High overhead, formations of ordinary bombers 
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made high-level aUachs, and the strain on the def^ding troops soon 
became almost unbearable. Toll was taken of the Japanese planm by 
the anti-aircraft batteries and by the few British. 3 urncanc fightcre 
available; but the British Air Force was hopelessly outnumbered. 
During the second day of the assault only six Humcancs were avail- 
able for the defence. The situation svas worse than in Crete, because 
the attackers were operating from nearby aerodromes. As soon as 
the Japanese bombers and dive-bombers had discharged tlicir loads, 
they could fly back to the various airfields In their possession in Malaya^ 
fill up their bomb- racks, refuel, and return to the attack.* 

The next mght the enemy landed tanks; and by lO February tlicy 
had 'readied fee raihvay line from Singapore dty to the Causeway, 
at fee village of Bukit Panjang. They also cut olT and captured fee 
■ Tengate aerodrome in the west of fee island. As soon as fee attackers 
reached the Singapore end of fee Causeway and cstablbhed themselves 
there it was not very difficult for fedr engineers to ferow a pontodn 
bridge across the gap bloAvn in the Causeway and to do this work 
under cover of darkness. The garrison set fee great navat oil tanks 
.on fire, and fee dense clouds-of smoke rolling across the sky from fee 
burning petroleum gave further help to fee attacken. The Japanese 
aircraft were able to take cover in feese great smoke clouds from our 
anti-aircraft fire and fee attention of our few fighter aeroplanes. By 
this time fee evacuation of women and children from Singapore city" * 
was in full swing. It had been going on intermittently for some weeks, • 
hut now all available; British and Dutch naval vessels were concen- 
trated on ^taldng' feese non-combatants out of harm’s way. During 
fee week prccemng the assault on Singapore island, and even while 
it was in progress, hastily raised units of Chinese'recruits were being 
taught fee rudiments of infantry drill and musketry and sent off to 
reinforce the defenders. The enthusiasm, fearlessness and fortitude 
-of the 500,000 Chinese inhabitants of Singapore island was creditable 
to fee highest degree. 

When British fortunes were at their lowest ebb these Asiatics, not. 
all of them nonunally British subjpctc, atn<vi by in. l/iyaJ.t?^ and. 
comradeship.^ Young CWnese girls acted as nurses in dressing-stations, 
fee older C^nese men served as fire watchers, A.R.P. wardens and 
fire-fighten, and in the rescue squads they set an example to every 
other section of the commuitity; and every able-bodied man, trained 
or untrained, volunteered to serve in fee ‘front line. \Vhat an army 
tevcTaised from these half-million Chinese in Singapore 
isia^ during fee two and a quarter years since the outbreak of ^va^ 
?*' oven during the six months after the Japanese seizure 
01 Indo-Cmna; and what an army we could have raised from fee 
2 , 0 oo,ooo Chinese in Malaya and also from the 100,000 Sikhs and 
i’aihans and other Indians of the fighting races resident in fee Pciun-' 
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s^la or on Ihe iilandl Thr Enro,«an>pdaUon ^ 

On the second day of the assault them were dropped 

as well as bombs on the uland. Taoanese Commandcr'in- 

of-' 

the British forces lo surrender was asfollorvj. ... - „ 

‘■I advise the immediate °f'''',“"J,‘BeSd'-alrl'- 

Singapore from the standpoint of tusMo > “^ JjP o„„ucred die 
The Japanese army and nasT o' , [„ dte^Far East. 

Malayan P=“''=“'»i air in die Bacific 

and acouired complete In view of 

and Indian Oceans, as s«ll as in ““ ^^,5 since 

the fact tliat Singapore has teen “"■'^Sdne'eot of eastern and 
- the eighteenth century, as well as *' "fSP", “Vefrain Bom 
western civlliaauon, the Japanese ^1^“ , j,p jnns in 

seeing the city rerluced to “'“• ^“P^Lu'cc withour the least 
order to conquer injustice 

intention of cxploiung or ^ ® hash of this principle. 

“The Japanese forces, fighung on the bas,s ^ ^ 
will crush all enemies ivho ppprcc ^te J. p 
extend a svarm, helping hand to atalians as well as u 

surrender. . , (mmediatc surrender 

‘T wish to taKe this occasion to urge children must 

of you. Bnush officers and men, whose '^ves and 

be anxiously -waiting for |hc return ocacc-loving ’civilians 

fathers, thereby saving also innocent and peace lovi g 

in Singapore from r',he British forces, '«!! 

"I expect you, officers and men of *be tradi- 

accept my advice for peace frorn the gnjer you will 

tional honour of the British Empwe.^ Upon surrender > 
be treated as soldiers and comrades iit 
. “TOMOYUKI YaMASHITA, . “ ,» 

“Ckimniandcr-m-Chicf, Malaya. 

For examples <>f ,“'d,*de£bcrrc%rto* f 

abominable outrages by p. ^jnrs described in the 

the High Command committed m the Philippines, dcsenuc 

-'^^‘•Se&cse had endured four years of Japanese ‘bushldo’. during 
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which at least 5,000,000 civilians, mcni women and children, had 
been slaughtered by the ‘Knights of Nippon . i r ^ 

The rich, gay, pleasant city of Singapore had suffered ^ 
succession of air raids ever since the outbreak of the war m the Pacific. 
The ground is swampy under the surface, and the constracuon ol 
shelters is difficult. Most of the houses, and especially the naUve 
houses, were lightly constructed, as Is the custom in the tropics. The 
death-roll was appalling, the destruction hideous. 

On 1 1 February 19 ^2 the Government of the Colony of Singapore 
issued a ptonunciarntTito. It was stated that the authorities intended to 
build, the cost coming from public funds, air raid shelters for the civil 
population near the markets and food shops and in the congested 
areas. This was nine weeks after die first bombs had fallen on Singa- 
pore, and when the enemy was fighting in the outskirts of the city. 
Sir Shenton Thotnas’s efforts to speed Up the governmental machinery 
were not very successful. Apart from natural fright, the crowded 
population behaved well. Tlicy were buoyed up in the belief that help 
would surely reach the hard-pressed colony. As described in an 
earlier chapter, large convoys did arrive, and included in their cargo 
were spmc welcome Hurricane fighters. Unfortunately, not enough 
experienced pilots were sent with them. 

The BriUsh, Australian and New Zealand pilots already in the 
command had to learn to fly machines they had never taken into the ai? 
before in face of the enemy. They rose to the occasion. In die first day 
of the assault three Japanese bombers were destroyed, three' probably 
destroyed, and thirteen damaged. Two enemy bombers wfcre also shot 
down by the anti-aircraft batteries. Eight other troop convoys arrived 
before the surrender. , From the beginning of operations seventy-three 
Japanese aircraft were dcfioilcly destroyed, and twenty-seven probably 
destroyed by the Singapore defences. A few British tanks also arrived 
in one of tlie last convoys. They prolonged the defence, but vvere 
othemise too late to affect the main issue. It is curious that more 
help iras not sent during the two months interval. The voyage 
from Britain round the Cape of Good Hope or from the West coast 
of the United States was a long run, but the sea passage from India 
was far shprter. The Indian command was naturally exercised 
over the threat to Burma, and the actual Japanese invasion of the 
eastern* marches. So impoxtam was it, however, to deny the use 
of the Straits of Malacca to Japan^c shipping and vessels' of war 
defence of Malaya might have been given a higher priority. 
Ihc'dcstruction of the naval base led to an outcry in America that 
this loss would prolong the war for another year. American troops 
and munitions could have been rushed to Malaya in time to take part 
m the defence. The Singapore base had to be defended on the main- 
land, not on the island. 

No criticism can fairly be levelled at the Federal Government of 
Australia, for the Gommomvealth was under the threat of invasion 
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and many wcll-cquippcd Australian muB 

distant theatres o‘f svLr, iueluding Malaya. Yet .t » f 

island could'liave been held without mueh stronger air dermcra. 
Onqe the Malayan airfields were lost and the Singapore •>™d™ne 
under long-range artillery fire, it tvas difiieult to provide 
from Sumatrii.'’ There the eountry is 

heataly wooded and the aerodromes conmamtively few. ’niere wen 
enough landing grounds, nevertheless; but to P^^^'^YntHSion 
air defences against the immenscfy strong “Y^Sbt mto . <:h ^ 
by the Japanese a long prepared and “^'Y'atYMhawber'^ always 
reauired. AJ hoe strategy, the strategy of Mr. r’nf^S 

writing for something to turn up. the brifiiant 

situations svlueh should have been long foreseen YJ,Yed 33 'die 13 ng 
eame .as a complete sqrprise, will usually be defeated by ti e Wnj 
prepared, carefully planned strategy of such masters of stalfworlc 

’’^J^;^■c.mreh;fseer been . misinformed ab„„..Y„t 

situation in Malaya and Slngamre as he was “Yf. 'Y/e'Ylgainst 
North Africa when the second Bnlish ofiensivc hau^h “ 
the German and Italian army under Graara' iS prophecies 
Uon of both military situations .t""* “ Per ^vlten, as 

about tlie Nonvegian campaign eifhtam ™,v?l„„.idSd view of 
First Lord of the Admiralty,, he said: “It is the cons demd 
the Admiralty that we have gready gamed W "Y* Yd military 
in Scandinavia and in.northem waters m a strategic and nu r 

"‘'Lrier, he promised the House of Commons YoJthS^My 
transports would be sunk whibt crossmg the Skaggerak on their y 

*° Ysriready noted, neither Japanese soldiers "°\J?PY,hdY™en 
are Yecially courageous or skilful. The dlite of their WfS ““ 
are good warriors; but most of the tal« "f which 

fanaticism arc legendary. Their stren^ lies in “ system 
■ their operations are conducted and their suategy defined y ' ^ 
devote the whole of their lives to die study of Y^’H^mral 
' In other words, the Japanese Empire m OTacUcc is nded y - 
Staff, and the members of the Japanese General . “a, ten 

but war and preparations for war The democracies leave such matteis 
lo amateurs who are not always orilliarit amateurs. qintraoore 

On the third day of the Japan^e grand assault on Smgapore 
island, when, with heavy air.supenonty. .they were pr“smg a 
gallant defenders by sheer weight ofnurahen and meml. 

Pacific War Council met for the first time m bqndon under Je eha 
manship.of Mr, Winston Churchill. It consisted df represratou 
in Lon&n of the Australian, New Mand and D“>ch CovemmenB 
Colonel the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P Secret^ of StaK for India, 
and a galaxy of senior British staff ofiicers. The United States 
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America. Canada and Ouna, all inUmately concerned in the Pacific 
^'/ar, were not represented. After two months of unmterrupted Ja^ti- 
ese successes tliis makeshift committee held its initial sessiop. One 
'explanation is that it was -a determined attempt i<> keep control or 
Pacific strategy in London and in the already over-full hands 
Churchill. The real control of Pacific strategy was, and is, m Wash- 
ington, where the. tlurec American Chiefs of, Staff and their Bi^isn 
counterparts,, under the leadership of Field Marshal Sir John- Dill, 
collaborated with Mr. Nash, the former Finance Minister of New 
Zealand, Dutch, Australian and Cliincsc representative- .Tiic 
london Council only interposed one more caum ofdelay and indecision. 
The ofiicial explanation of the worklngof this extraordinary arrange- 
ment was that General Wavcll, with a Dutch admiral and a lugh 
American tur force officer on his "staff, was in command from Malaya 
to the coasts of Australia. Australia, New Zealand, the^ Pacifift Islands 
and the west coast of North America were under American command, 
and India and Burma under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
General Wavell’s command, therefore, as regards major strategy or 
pohrical derisions, was a land of No Man’s Land betwe'en London 
and Washington. If General Wavcll had a proposal to make affecting 
more than one of the Allied cations he would send it in duplicatd, one 
copy going to ^Vashington and the other copy going to Lo'ndon. The 
staffs in l^ndon and ^Vashington would then get into communication 
with each other and exchange notes. When they had reached a 
common conclusion, their recommendations would come before the 
High Command in Washington and the Pacific War Council in Lon- 
don, If agreement >vas then reached, General Wavcll would be 
informed and allowed .to take the necessary action! Despite modem 
means of communication, any scheme more likely to produce delays 
and confusion would be difficult to conceive. The vital decisions in 
this great campaign in the Pacific could have been taken either in 
, London or in "Washington b'y competent bodies sitting in either capital. 
The actual arrangement could not have been better conceived to 
produce the majdraum of delay and inefficiency. General Wavcll and 
his naval and air collaborators must have wished that the cable and 
wireless communications were cut for an inde^ite period. 

The approach of the Japanese attaclars near enough to the 
reservoirs in the centre of the island to interfere with the supply of 
sealed. Ae fate of Singapore, It had been hoped to 
iwld a line of defence from wat of the naval base, the reservoirs and 
the racewurse, to Bukit Timah and JurQng down to the coast on the 
1 u • hland at Pasir Panjang. If tins line could have been 
held, the mvaden would have b^n kept to about seven miles north- 
west and five-mHes west of the suburbs of the city. Many of the 
pe^anent batteries for the defence of the island against sea atta^ 
had been traversed round so -as to fire on the Johore Strait and the 
uause^vay, and the defenders were fcdrly well supplied with other 
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artillery. The enemy, however, managed to reinforce their troops on 
the mainland and to maintain heavy pressure both by day and by 
night. The British fighter aeroplanes, including the Hurricanes, avail- 
able to assist th'e garrison, could only remain intermittently over the 
field of'battle otving to the. distance away of their aerodromes in 
Sumatra and their limited fuel supply. At half-past seven on the 
morning of ii February a Japanese note was dropped from the air 
addressed to the Britisli Commander-in-Chief demanding the un- 
conditional surrender of the forces under his command. No reply was 
made. By the 13th, shelling and bombing of the city was so severe 
that the numerous fires were getting out of control. Witliin a tlirec- 
mile radius 1,000,000 inhabitants, mostly civilians, were crowded, 
and on this day the Japanese penetrated to the MacRitchie reservoir. 
At nine o’clock on the^previous night the citizens who cared to tunc 
in their \vixeles3 sets, heard the following message from -Lord Moyne, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, speaking from a studio in London : 

“I want to send this message to the people of Malaya, men, 
women and children ofmany races— -Malays, Chinese, and British 
’ from all parts of’the Empire — in this hour of stern ordeal. Be 
assured that you are constantly in our thoughts. \Vhetljer you 
serve in the armed forces or in civil defence — whether you are 
fighting the flames or helping the wounded — all the world is 
watching your courage and endurance.* S.'ivage attack has 
shattered the peace which you have enjoyed for many genera- 
tions, and has destroyed the fruits of your industry. The struggle 
is bitter, but there is ranged on our side the whole might of the . 
British Empire and her powerful allies. Such a struggle must 
end in our final rictory. In spite of grievous reverses, we shall 
break the enemy’s^ower and restore to you your freedom of life.” 

In an attempt to restore a desperate situation, the Britbh, Indian 
and Malayan forces, Avith the aid of their Tew tanks, launched a- series 
of desperate counter-attacks and made some progress. Tlic ground 
could not be held, however, and by the next day it had become only 
too plain that resbtance could not be much further prolonged. The 
Imperial troops were, during these da>'s, resisting \vith great stubborn- 
ness and bravery, and making Uie invaders pay with heavy casualucs 
for every yard they advanced. Ko doubt the fighting in the suburbs 
and streets might have been continued for some time, but there was 
a growing shortage of water, petrol and ammunition. 0>ving to fires 
amongst warehouses, and general disorganization, there ^vas also 
anxiety about the food sup^y. 

The next morning a Bni^ flag of truce was sent to the Japanese 
lines, and negotiations opened for capitulation. At'2.30 p.m. on Uiat 
day the terms of surrender, which were practically unconditional, 
were signed between General Pcrdval and the Japanese Commandcr- 
in-Chlcf, General Yamashita, at Bukit Tlic units of the 
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British and Imperial troops engaged in the Malaj-an campaign and 
the defence of Singapore island included the following. 

{il iBili .British Division, comprising 53rd, 54th and 55th 
Infantry Brigades. Tlus included battalions of tlie follow- 
ing Infantr>’ RegimenU: Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, 
the Royal Norfolk Regiment, Cambridgcsliirc Regiment, 
Suffolk Regiment, Bcdfordsliire and Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment, Shenvood Foresters. . 

(ii) 8th Australian Division of 22nd and 27th A.I.F. Brigades. 

(in) 9th and. iitir Indian Divisions, whiclr contained battalions of 
the follotving British regiments: East Surrey Regiment, 
Leicestershire Regiment, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, as well as battalions of the following ^Indian 
regiments: Punjab Repment, Jat Regiment, Rajputana 
Rifles, Royal Garwhal Rifles, Dopa Repment, Baluch 
Regiment, Hyderabad Regiment, Sikli Regiment, Frontier ^ 
Force Regiment, Frontier Force Rifle^, Gurlcha Rifles, and 
battalions of Indian State Forces. ' ^ ^ 

(iv) I8t and Jmd Malay Infantry Brigades, containing battalions 
of the foUoNving British rc^ments as v/cU as Indian and 
Malayan .battalions: The Loyal Regiment, the Gordon 
Highlanders, the Manchester Regiment. 

• Besides the artiUeiy’ regiments included in the above field forma- 
tions, there sverc a number of coast artillery units, anti-aircraft regi- 
’ ments, anti-tank regiments and searchlight units. In addition, to the 
engineer units there were a number of fortress companies and army 
troops companies. Tlicrc were also units of the Royal Corps of Signals, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Ordnance Corps, Pay Corps, Indian 
Medical Services and army nursing personnel. 

There hiw been some criticism because the majority of the women 
and children evacuated by sea were Europeans. On the other hand, 
the Japanese were by this time pursuing a deliberate policy of heaping 
humiUadons and insults upoh Europeans, and making an outward 
show, at any rate at this stage, of Creating Ac Asiatics with hamani'Cy. 
The British in’lhc East, and also the Dutch, have ruled over vast 
temtories largely because of their prestige. Thus, an army of 60,000 
Britisb troops in India with its population of 389,000,000 would have ' 
an impossible task except with the consent of the majority of die gov- 
erned, and this consent is based on European prestige. The treatment 
of captured European women was brutal, and degrading in the 
exttemc, as part of this deliberate policy. Captured American soldiers 
m North China were made to piill rickshaws in the streets of Shanghai. 
Thh treatment was part of the political warfare waged by the Japanese, 
and it IS interesting to note that in Manila, where similar humiliations 
were heaped on Europeans, no exception was made of German and 
Italian nationals. There has also becil comment because Singapore 
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remained gay to the end. The leading hotels still ran their tea and 
dinner dances, and the cinemas and other places of entertainment 
did good^ business. Here, surely, there was something to admire. 
With a cruel and unscrupulous enemy at the gate, few could have had 
any illusions about his success or their own fate, and yet these poor 
people kept cheerful to the end. It was rather like the dignity and 
gaiety of the French aristocrats waiting for the tumbrils and execution 
during the revolution. That revolution s^vept away an order, and the 
Pacific War swept atvay another order a century and a half later. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE ATTACK ON THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

T he Dutch Empire in Asia is the third most populous and Ac 
second in order -of economic iiAportance and wealth of we 
European Colonial systems. ‘ . 

The group of islands stretching from Sumatra in the tvest to the 
island of Timor in the east, half of which is under Portuguese rule 
form a chain or bridge between Asia and Northern Australia. Only 
the Straits of Malacca to the west and Ae.Timor Sea to Ae east 
vide safe passage for large vessels between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java and Ac other 
sea passages between the smaller islands to the cast of Java are intri- 
cate and difficult of navigation, and could be closed by minefields in 
time of war. The strategical importance of this chain of islands is 
obvious: To the north is anoAcr ^ain, strctclung from Borneo, three- 
quarters of which is under Dutdi rule, and which is Ae tiiird largest 
island in the »vorld, after Greenland and New Guinea, to New Guinea 
itself, where the western halfis again under Dutch rule. To illustrate 
the immense area covered by these two chains ofislands, if their chart 
be superimposed on a map of Europe and the Middle East, Acy would 
strctdi from the west coast of Ireland to the borders of Persia. The 
island of Sumatra is as large as Germany in area, and Java is ns large 

AS 

The total population of the Dutcli East Indies is approxiirtatcly 
70,000,000, of whom 40,000,000 arc settled in the closely cultivated 
and thickly populated island of Java, where is the scat of government, 
Batavia, and the principal Dutch naval base, Sourab.iyaj 250,000 
of these inhabitants arc European, mostly Dutchmen. The jap-anwe 
formed a Small minority, numbering some 7,000, most of tlicm in 
Borneo and New Guinea. The Dutch made a great success of this 
vast domain. They supplied the administration and most of Ac 
defence forces, the Gliincsc had in their hands most of the trade and 
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commerce, and the native inhabitants of tlic Mala^’an race arc tlic 
agriculturists and labourers. . ^ - . r t 

.The Dutch have ruled and colonized this Pacific Empire for nearly 
three and a half centuries. There has been consid^Wc mtcr-marna^c 
\rith the Indonese, especially in the earlier period. Tlie Eurasians, m 
large numbers, are treated on an equality, and there is httlc tr^c ot 
a ‘colour bar’. Practically all Dutchmen in the East Indies, or Dutch 
India as they call it, speak hlalay and ihc_ other imtivc^ languages. 
The natives have been allowed to lead their own lives in their oism isnys 
^s^th the minimum of interference. Bali, for trample, wliich until 
comparatively recently Nvas almost unknoivTi outside the E^t Indies, 
b noteworthy for the Hindu religion and culture of its indigenous 
population. They were converted by Hindu missionaries, many 
centuries ago, and have developed native arts and crafts of a^ high 
Drder.. A handful of Dutch officials administered this wonderful bland 
with its magnificent Indonese population with the greatest success. 
Most of the inhabitants of Java arc Moslems. 'Hie Javanese arc not 
a fighting race, and of uncertain quality as soldiers. The best troops 
come from the small bland of Amboina, where was the secondary naval 
base, and the Celebes. The natural wealth of these islands was enor- 
mous, and had been successfully exploited before the outbreak of the 
Pacific svar. Important oilfields and tropical products of all kinds, 
including rubber, edible oils and rice, brought great wealth and 
prosperity, in which all shared. Borneo and New Guinea were less 
developed, and considerable areas of both these islands had not even 
been explored. It was kno\vn that gold and coal cxbtcd in considerable 
quantities in both these larger islands and the gold mines had- been 
successfully developed. In Borneo it was known also that there were 
rich deposits of many metab, -including antimony, iron, tin, quicksilver 
and 2inc. 

I rcvbited svhat may be called the southern chain of islands in the 
spring of 1939, stopping in Timor, the beautiful and practically un- 
spoilt islands oFBah, Java and Sumatra. J was particularly impressed 
, .by the cleanliness, good order and peace of these colonies. 

Great attention was paid to ^ucation and sanitation, there were 
good roads everyivhere, and, despite the tropical climate, the Dutch 
seem to^ have retained their energy. The average temperature which 
varies little, is betiveen 75 and 90 degrees, and the hill stations in the 
mountains are cool and pleasant.' 

The principal tovwis are spread out, with attractive gardens, and 
the people have a pleasant habit of leaving everything open in tlicir 
houses at night. To drive through the residential districts of an East 
Indi^ tmvn after dark b a pleasure because of this custom. The 
mtenor of every house is open to view and the practice is to use large, 
OTghdy painted laippshadw in all the principal rooms. Tlierc the 
European or Europeanized families are^ sitting, and it is a colourfial 
and attractive sight. It b sad to think'that tiic black-out under the 
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threat of Japanese raiding put a stop to this pleasant way of life. 
Literally, as well as figuratively, the lamps of civilization^ have been 
put out. 

As already described, the Japanese had for long cast greedy eyes 


on these fertile and wealthy repons which contained the raw materials, 
and especially the petroleum, which they needed. Tliis the Dutch 
knew very well and had made what preparations ‘tvcrc possible for 
their defence. Three modem light cruisers, a flotilla of destroyers, and 
some twelve submarines constituted the naval squadron, and this was 
obviously insuHicient. The Dutch had, good reason to rely on British 
and American naval help if attacked, out after the outbreak of war 
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in Europe in September 1939, the Netherlands ParUamcrUauthorized 
the construction of three battleships of 27,000 tom each. The German 
invasion of the Low Countries put a stop to this pro^rnme. Great 
attention \vas paid to the Air Force. Throughout the islands numerous 
aerodromes were constructed, many of them in secret, and altogcUlcr 
at the outbreak of svar there were some five lumdred landing-places. 
Great efforts had been made to increase the army. Every Dutchman 
ivas liable for scrricc and the native inhabitants were recruited as 
rapidly as possible. The bullying and pressure on tlic government in 
Bataria by Japan has already been described, and when thc^Unitcd 
States and Britain were attacked the Dutch Govemnaent immediately 
declared war. The strategical plan of the Dutch High Command — 
and it was the only one they could adopt — svas to hold the outlying 
possessions Nsdth light garrisons with orders to delay Japan’s invasion 
long enough to destroy the oilfields and other prizes. Amboina was 
more strongly held because of the importance of its naval base, and 
the garrison there \V2S strengthened with Australian troops. Dutch 
submarines, as already described, nvere scnt*to help in the defence of 
Malaya and did excellent service. The main defensive position was 
the island of Java, \rith its immense population, its seat of govern- 
ment, and its good naval base, dockyard and arsenal. 

The scorened earth policy was applied by the Dutch wth the 
utmost vigour and ruthlessness. It has been calculated that during the 
fint two months of the fighting, property valued at ,^250,000,000 
sterling was destroyed. For example, at the oil shipping port of Balik 
Papan, where there were large storage tanks and refineries, £ 1 8,000, ooo 
worth of property >vas destroyed. How necessary this was is sho\vn by 
the direction of the first Japanese attacks on the East Indies. I have 
already described the simultaneous assaults on Hongkong, Malaya and 
the Philippines, the object of which was the capture or immobilization 
of the Allied bases. Before the Dutch naval bases at Amboina and 
Sourabaya in Java could be attacked, it was necessary for the Japanese 
to secure jumping-off places in the PhlUpplncs, Borneo and the 
, Celebes. Yet the first actual landing was made at Mirf, in the small 
I State of Sara,wak, under British protection. Here there is an important 
oilfield, producing some of the finest crude aviation spirit in the world. 

• The total output was in the neighbourhood of 1 ,000,000 tons a year. ' 
There were only slight local defences, but the local government, like 
the Dutch authorities, had time to put into operation a long-prepared 
. plan of destruction. All the oil in storage was burnt, and the wells 
1 destroyed, with all their equipment, together with port installations 
• and machinery. Landings were made at Miri and in British North 
Borneo on 14 and 15 December. On 15 December the Dutch naval 
port of Amboma was bombed. In the first Borneo landings, after such 
resistance as could be offered, the small local force •retired into the 
interior and made their >vay through the jungles and over the moun- 
tains into Dutch territory. The invaders suffered damage. A Dutch 
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naval air squadron scored a direct hit on one of the Japanese cruisers 
-and the transports were bombed. The Dutch airmen suffered-no 
losses. When last seen the warship svas heavily on fire. Apart from 
sporadic bombing attacksroften on undefended towns and ^illagcs of 
no* military importance, no major operations ^vere developed aga^t 
the Dutch possessions for nearly a month. ^ ^ 

In a broadcast on aa December from Batavia, Licut.-General n. 
ter Poorten, Commander-in-Chief Dutch Bast Indies, said 

“The army are no^v prepared to.defcnd the Netheriands East . 
Indies with all the means at our disposal against an enemy who 
is as barbaric as he is unreliable and dishonourable. 'We haw 
been able to prepare ourselves a long time, and we all feel a certain 
relief that we are now able'to go into action. ^Ve have tverf- 
thing to fight for — our honour, our freedom, 'our home, our 
happiness, and all that makes life worth living. We w faw to 
face tvith an enemy tvho is the equal in every way of his barbanc 
tutors who guide and direct him. We shall remain free, tre shall 
hold out. Together we shall hold high the honour of the Nether- 
lands Easfindies. Long live the Queen.” 

The first Japanese landing on Dutch soil was on the night of 
xo and n January 1942, and here the objective was the same 
attack on Miri, namely the oilfields on the island of Tarakan, on 
north-east coast of Borneo. BecaUsc of its economic import.ance, tius 
place had a fairly strong garrison which put up a fierce resistance. Help 
was ‘also sent in the shape of bombers of the Nctlierlands East Indies 
Air Force. Two ^rcct hits were scored on enemy troopships, and the 
Dutch pilots shot do>vn three enemy aeroplanes. On 11 January 
hlinahassa, in the north of the Celebes, was attacked. Here parachute 
troops ^vere used in large numbers. The general attack svas preceded 
by heavy air raids on the aerodromes and landing-places. The conquest 
of Uic hlinahassji peninsula took the Japanese a fortnight, and w.is only 
partially completed on 2r January. On 15 January Amhoina nainl 
and air base was bombed for the second time, and on the same day the 
aerodrome at Medan, on the cast coast of Sumatra, opposite British 
Malaya, suffered an airraid. iTjcsc nvo places arc 2,200 miles apart. 

These and.othcr raids were undertaken by the enemy srith the 
object of paralysing the Dutch na\'al and air forces. Tlicy did not 
succeed, llcrtvcen 13 December and 16 Januaxy Dutcli submarines 
anu* na\’ai* ana’ miiYraiy ai'rcraiY atraciea’ Japanese tnjomAjpr arrrf fiWj'r 
escortingvcssclsofwarwhcrcwrUicycould Dclocatcd. Tlicse Japanese 
expeditions were attacked ofTMala^, the Philippines, Borneo and the 
Celebes. Including the d.am3gc done by the Dutch coastal batteries 
at Tarakan the japdnese h.Td now suHcrra liic followng losses : 

Sunk: 2 cruisers, 4 destroyxrs, 1 1 transports, 3 tankers, i supply 
slup, 2 invasion barges. 

Badly damaged: 3 cruisers, 5 transports, 1 aircraft-carrier. 
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These were losses innicted by the Dutch, and addidonal to Japanese 
slupplng and naval losses off Malaya and tlje . 

The enemy were cheated of their hoped-for booty m petroleum m 
Borneo and the Celebes, but they continued to push their way south. 



Thcii;^k was not easy. The Japanese were fighting on many fronts. 
Mr raids were made on Hanoi airfield by Chinese and United States 
aircraft on 22 and 24 January. They met with np opposition. These 
Allied aircraft raided Bangkok on 24 and 28 January without loss to 
themselves. On 25 January it was learnt that Chinese reinforcements 
had been pouring into Burma during the past few weeks, and were 
still arriving. ' - ^ • 
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In Uie Dutch East Indies and New Guinea the successive stages of 
Japanese penetration were; 

21 Januar)' 1942 Occupation of Minahassa Peninsula. 

23 January 1942 „ „ Rabaul and Kavicng(NcwJrcland). 

25 J.inuary 1942 „ „ Lac (Uie capita! of New Guinea). 

„ ,, Kendari (Celebes). 

„ „ Balik Papan (Borneo). 

31 January* 1942 „ „ Amboina: 

I February 1942 „ Samb.an and Pontianak (West 

Borneo). 

Tliroughout this period, J.apancse air raids were made on Bclcwan 
Padang nnd Sibolga (Sumatra), Sabang, Kavicng and Salamua (Nw 
Guinea), Lorungnn (Manus Island, Admiralty Group), Tulagi (Solo- 
mon Isles), Samarinda and Pontlanak (Borneo), Temate (Moluccas), 
Amboina, Macassar, and Parcparc (Celebes), and on a large number 
of other places in the oudying islands of the Archipelago. 

• During this stage of the campaign, ihc Jap.'tnese sufiered two sevxre 
setbacks in addition to the losses already mentioned. The first svts the 
concentrated attack by Dutcli and American aircraft and Dutch and 
American wanhips on a very largcjap.anesc convoy proceeding south 
through the JfacassarStmits between Utc isiandsofBomco and Celebes. 
The thrcc-d.iy-and-night battle raged between 23 and 26 Januap^. It 
delayed the planned Jap.mese large-scale invasion on the key ishand 
of Java by at least a fortnight. The other Japanese setback was the 
heavy series of attacks by the American Navy on tJicir advanced bases 
in the Marshall and Gilbert islands on 31 January and i February. 

The convoy so heavily attacked in the Klacassar Straits consisted 
of about a hundred vessels, including warships. In the three days 
fighting forty-two of these were sunk or damaged. Dutch aircraft 
began the action in the afternoon of 23 Januaiy*, when they scored a 
total of twelve direct hits with’ heavy and medium calibre- bombs on 
right Japanese ships. All were left burning. On the next day the 
attack Avas resumed by Dutch and American aircraft and by American 
naval forces, the latter consisting of cruisers and destroyers. A squadron 
of Flying Fortresses of the United Slates army air force played 3 great 
part in these operations. They were attacked by tivclvc enemy fighters 
and sliot do\vn five of them without the loss of one American plane. 

A Dutch aircraft shot dosvn three enemy aircraft and damaged tw. 
On the third day Dutch bombers scored four direct hits with fifio-pound 
bombs on two cruisers and a transport. The Japanese brought up an 
aircraft-carrier to assist the defence with its aeroplanes. Fortunately,, 
an American submarine was correctly placed to counter this move, 
and scored two hits with torpedoes. It is not, however, certain whether 
this ship was actually sunk. A Dutch submarine torpedoed a Japanese 
cruiser, the fate of which is also uncertain, and sank a Japanese de- 
stroyer. In the three days and nights of fighting the American cruisers 
and destroyers sank seven transports and heavily damaged two. A 
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large warship, believed to hav-e been a battleship, was sunk by the 
.combined cnorts of Dutch and American bombers. On a conservative 
estimate, the convoy suffered the foUowng losses: 

Sunk for certain: lo troop transports, i destroyer, i large war- ' 
ship (believed to be a battleship).^ 

Probably sunk:' i aircraft-carrier, 6 other ships. 

.• ' Damaged: At Icast'23 Japanese ships. 

In tiddition, eight American army bombers, one of which was lost, 
attacked a large Japanese transport lying in the river at Balik Pnpan 
and sankhcr, and scored a direct hit ona Japanese cruiser lying outside 
the harbour. This was a fine example, not only of co-operation’ 
between nava^_ and air forces, but of international co-operation 
bct^vccn the Americans and the Dutch. 

The three days’ concentrated attack and the night actions dis- 
persed those sWps of the in\'asion armadp wWch had not been damaged 
or sunk. Some were withdra^vn and others sought refuge in various 
• harbours under Japanese control. The scattered ships svcrc sought for 
by the American and Dutch air forces, and on 2 February three of the 
snemy transports were located off Balik Papan, on the east coast of 
3 omeo, by American bombers. Two of these transports were sunk for 
:ertain and a third badly damaged and probably sunk as well. ' 

The ot'hcr check to the enemy’s process, already referred to, was 
the great counter-stroke by aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers of 
the American Na\7 on 31 January and i February, 1942. The 
Marshall Islands are grouped about the parallel of 10 degrees north. 
They form hvo groups orchains and are nearly .all coral islands. The 
nearly land-locked lagoons of the larger islands are suitable as temporary 
naval bases and as, refuelling points for seaplanes. The Radak group 
to the east consists of thirteen islands, and the Ralik, to west, of 
eleven islands. The total area is 158 square miles. Jaluit is the most 
important island in the administration centre, and Magem the most 
populous, with 2,600 inhabitants. The total population of the group 
js about to, 000. This archipelago was annexed by Germany in 18S5 
and in the last War was occupied by an Australian force on 12 Septem- 
ber 1914. Under the Treaty of Versailles these islands and the Caroline , 
Islands, farther west, were placed under Japanese mandate. For an 
invasion of Australia or New 2 ^ealand these islands arc of the greatest 
strategical importance. For some years the Japanese had taken extra- 
ordinary steps to close them to all strangers.* It was suspected tliat 
fortifications were being built and other military preparations made. 
Subsequent events showxd that this,had been done on a very large 
scale. Our own Intelligence Service seemed to be incapable of finding 
out what ^vas going on. On more than one occasion before the out- 
break of war I myself raised this matter privately with tlic British 
•'Government, and was always told that they had not been able to get 
any information I 
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TIjc Marsliall lie approximately 7 ,ooq miles from Pearl 

Harbour and here, undoubtedly, the Japanese gathered their forces 
■for (he surprise attack on that base on 7 December ig.|0. Ljang to 
the south of the Equator is another lai^c group of coral islands, the 
Gilberts. Tlicrc are sixteen of them, trith an area of 166 square miles 
and a population of about 24,000 people, ‘Tlic islands of this group 



CAROLINE ISLANDS 


\verc proclaimed a BritbU Protectorate in 1892, and, at the request of 
the natives, annexed as a colonyin ^915. Ocean Island is the adminis- 
trative centre and the scat of government. It had not been considered 
necessary to defend tliem and, on the principle not dispersing forces, 
this was probably the right policy. They were seized by Japan imme- 
diately she deefaretf war on Great Britain, and there stilf more advanced 
bases and fuelling stadons were established. The American forces 
under Vice-Admiral F. Halsey, Jnr., took the defenders of these dvo 
groups of islands by surprise, and carried out a most successful opera- 
tion. Tlie naval aircraft flying from tlie American carriers attacked 
svitli bombs, torpedoes, cannon and machine-guns, and the surface 
ships bombarded the shore establishments, hangars, barracks and 
batteries. The island of Taroa, which was die most strongly fortified' 
place hr the group, was hcavUy bombed from the air and blasted from 
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end to end wth heavy shells from the American cruisers. The results 
were spectacular. The rapid and highly accurate fire of the ships 
artillery and the stream of high-explosive shells turned the svholc area 
into a shambles. Guns from the shore batteries were seen Hying into 
the air as a result of the explosions and blocks of buildings and store- 
houses were literally flattened out. WTten the enemy had recovered 
from his surprise, the defending aircraft came into action and-ci^Iit 
Japanese bombers made a high-level attack on the Amcncan warships 
at 12, Poo feet, dropping sixteen 500-lb. bombs. All missed. Certain 
of the American rvanhips were hit by sniallcr bombs and tlicrc were 
casualties, but no serious damage. The shipping in the harbours was • 
attacked by shell fire and torpedo-carrying plane?, and the most 
important vesScl, a i7,ooo-ton Japanese aircraft-carrier, was sunk. 
The islands attacked were Makim Jaluit, Wotjc, Kwakalicn and Roi 
in Kwajalein, and Taroa in htalolap AtoU. ArRoi two hangars, the 
ammumtion dumps, the fuel storage, mapy warehouses and tlic radio 
station were utterly destroyed. At Wotjc two hangars, oil storage 
tanks, workshops, two anti-aircraft batteries and a battery of five 
coastal guns were blown to pieces. Two more hangars, all the oil fuel 
tanks, the workshops and storehouses were destroyed at Taroa. Apart 
from the slight damage to the warships, the Americans lost five aero- 
planes; Besides the aircraft-carrier the Japanese lost a light cruiser, 
a destroyer, two submarines and eleven auxiliary vessels, including oil 
tankers, 'Ihlrty-eight-Japanesc aircraft were destroyed, consisting of 
ttvo large flying-boat?, fifteen fighters and ttventy-one bombers. 

On 3 February the first air raid^ were made on the island of Java. 
•The main attack ivas concentrated on Sourabaya, and was made by 
eighty bombers escorted by a large number of fighters. Eight Japanese 
jighters and two bombers were brought dorvn by the defending air- 
craft and by anti-aircraft fire. The large hotels in Sourabaya seem to 
have been picked out as special targets, apparently because the 
Japanese thought that General Wavcll and his staff and the Inter- 
Allied Jligh Command were there. Thirty-one people were killed and 
139 injured. 

Vrwi ‘hen iacy^ 

earlier. On the morning of 30 January an air attack was made which 
lasted two hours, anc^soon afterwards an 'enemy. transport fleet was 
sighted. That night Japanese cruisers, destroyers and- transports ‘ 
approached the island and, at dawn the next morning, under a heavy 
bombardment from the sea, tiie landing began. The island,* with all 
its establishments, was reduced after much hard fighting, in a fort- 
l^ght, though resistance by jracriUas was continued in the interior. 
Tlie Dutch troops, native and European, resisted to the last, and the 
scorched earth policy ^vas carried out svith greafthoroughness. 

The Japanese plan of campaign from now on became clearer. 
-Their High Command realized that the core and* centre of Dutch 
resistance was the Island of Java. Its northern shore, facing the 
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direction of the Japanese' advance, was the most strongly defended. 
Instead of making a direct invasion of Java, therefore, the enemy first 
sought to establish himselfdn the islands and territories surrounding it 
There aerodromes would come into his possession, as well as tem- 
porary naval bases, and once these footings were secured the Dutch 
air defences would be beaten dorvn by repeated and heavy attacks on 
the airfields. With tmdisputed command of -the air as the result of 
Such operations, torpedo-carrying planes, dive-bombers and high-level 
bombers could be concentrated on the ncwly-won aerodromes in order 
to prevent reinforcements reaching the Dutch from Australia or India. 
With air command, plus a local superiority in naval* strength, the 
Japanese would then hope to overwhelm the Dutch defenders by sheer 
weight of numbers, combined with a monopoly of air attack, This 
double strategy of obtaining-vantage positions round Java, and also 
aerial and naval bases on the supply route from the United States to 
Java via Australia, explains the invasions of Sumatra to the north 
svest, South Borneo to the north, the Southern territories of Celebes 
to the north-east, and the landings on the islands of Bali and Timor. 
Operations, mostly in the form of air attacks, on Port Moresby in the 
Australian mandated territory of New Guinea and on Darwm ^v•e^e 
probably diversions with the aim of confusing allied strategy. There 
were signs of such confusion. Probably the best policy to have been 
adopted to check the Japanese plans ^vas to reinforce Java as strongly 
as possible and particularly tvith aircraft. This was all the more 
important after the. fall of SingaTOre. The battle of Australia could 
best be fought in Java. The DutA, as we have already seen, were the 
best prepared of the Allies, and, so far as their slender resources per- 
mitted, ^vcrc relatively strong. If Java could be held tvith its important 
naval base and well-placed and well-found aerodromes, It was a good 
position for a jumping-off place for counter-attacks. If, pn the other 
hand, Java fell, the process of turning the invaders out of the Dutch 
East Indies as a prcliramary to carrying the war farther north would 
be a long and costly one. There were apparently hesitations as to 
whether Java should be reinforced and every effort made to hold the 
island, or whether there should be a general retreat to. Australia. The 
British High Command had another difficult problem in Burma. It 
was equally important to keep the Japanese out of as much Burmese 
territory' as possibie is order to be able to costioire to settd ^ufpiies 
of badly needed war equipment, tanks and aeroplanes to the numeric- 
ally strong Chinese armies. With the loss of Malaya, it ^vas difficult 
for the British to reinforce Java from India. The main source of help, 
therefore, was the United States of America. Some tvarships and 
troops were sent. Long-range bombers were flotvn all the way to 
Australia by way of the Pacific islands, and thence to Java. The main 
lack was fighter aeroplanes. This meant shipping them in convoy^, as 
fighter aeroplane could not fly the distances involved, especially after 
tlic Japanese had madc-Iodgmcntsln Bali and Timor. 
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It is not generally realized that air strength is not mobile. Though 
hca\Y bombers and transport planes can be flown great distances 
^vithout TcfucUing, they cannot operate efficiently without large ground 
stafB and establishments to service them* This applies also to the 
fighter aeroplanes which, beyond a certain distance, must M earned 
by ship. Squadrons of operational aircraft must hav6 at their scrv'icc 
very large ground stalls of mechanics, riggers, armourers and other 
'technicians. They must have large supplies of spare parU and stores 
of ammunition and bombs. These must be carried by ship in a cam- 
paign of the nature I am describing. As already stated, the Dutch 
, had many ivcli-found aerodromes and good ground staffs to look ^^tcr 
their planes;* but great additional ground equipment and ^und 
staffs were required for the increased air establishments required to 
meet the Japanese offensive. In the event sonws American air strength 
was deployed in Java. \Vhethcr more could have been sent in 
the time is, of course, arguable. The Dutch authorities certainly 
thought more could have been sent. If they were right, the cause of 
the neglect to*act with sufficifeni vigour for the reinforcement of Java 
lay in indecision in high places, and I have indicated the clumsy 
jrganization set up in London knotvn as the ‘Pacific Council’, with a 
combined General Staff in Washington, and General Wavcll in 
nominal command of the whole Pacific area of operations. 

Early in February the sixty-four->’can*old Admiral Thomas Hart, 
who had been in command of the'American Asiatic fleet and had been 
appointed in supreme command of all naval forces in the area on the 
staff of General Wavell, asked to be relieved of Jtis post. His health 
had broken down under the great strain. His brilliant services were 
recognized on all sides, but, in the circumstances-, his decision to retire 
^vas appreciated as a %vise one. His place, as commander of the com- 
bined naval forces, British, Dutch and American, in the area was 
taken by Vice-Admiral C. E.- L. Hclfrich, who had been appointed 
Commandcr-in-Chicfqfihe Netherlands naval forces in the Dutch East 
Indies in January 1940. Of his thirty-four years’ service, tiventy had 
been spent in the East Indies. Tins fifty-five-years-old sailor was 
generally regarded as the most brilliant and capable officer on the 
Dutch Navy List. An old destroyer captain, he had been Chief of the 
Naval Staff at Batavia from 1932-33 and in 1935 he was appointed 
to command a detached squadron in the East Indies. Admiral Hclfrich 
was, therefore, very familiar with the waters and.had a reputation for 
great dash and courage and of.bcmg a fine leader of men. 

To describe the course of the prelitiunary opcratio’ns for the assault 
on Java; the Japan«e lost no time after Uic capitulation of the British 
force at Singapore in attacking the great island of Sumatra .on the 
^ other side of the Straits of Malacca. On 6 February heavy air raids 
* WCTe made on Palembang. TIus ivas the first of a series of similar 
attacks until 14 February, when the grand assault began with the 
landing of many hundreds of parai^utists in three districts near the 
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to\vn. Their duty %vas to seize the available oil wells, oil stores, and 
oil refining plants before the Qutch could destroy them, as they had 
done with such effect at Balik Papaij and Tarakan in Borneo. 

Simultaneously landing were made from a large number of 
transports at various points along the coast and at the mouth of the 
River Moesi, forty-five miles downstr^m from Palcmbang. The first 
objective failed. Thcputch and their native troops were well pre- , 
pared and the parachutists met wth a hot reception. They were 
wiped out practically to a man. In this the Dutch were assisted by 
British personnel, mostly aerodrome ground staffs evacuated from 
Singapore. When the enemy had made the Singapore aerodromes 
unusable by heavy air attack and long-range gunfire, the few British 
fighting aeroplanes remaining continued to operate in defence of the 
fortress from .the Dutchracrodromes in Sumatra. To look after them, 
their ground staffs and technicians were brought by sea from Singapore 
and took a notable part in the fighting. The parachutists svere well 
armed with tommy-guns and light mortars, British,- Dutch ahd 
American aircraft made heavy and repeated attacks on the transports 
and invasion barges. Five targe transport ships and two Japanese 
cruisers were heavily damaged. One of the cruisers was last seen badly 
on fire. Hurricartes and Blenheims of the Royal Air Force made 
repeated low-flying attacks with their machine-guns and cannon on 
the barges packed with Japanese soldiers slowly moving up the river 
in the direction of Palcmbang. Some of the Hurricanes with their 
eight machine-guns made as many as six separate attacks in the first 
day. The Japanese, however, were flying from the acrodronies in 
Southern Borneo, and so heavily bomtKrd the nearby Sumatra aero- 
dromes as to render them useless; and the short-range Hurricanes 
could no longer be refuelled and re-armed. Despite considerable 
losses the invaders were pushing on towards the oilfield. 

On the princip\e of taking no risks the Dutch authorities began the 
greatest work of dffitruction c\’cr accomplished in rvar. The Palcm- 
bang district produc^cd 5,000,000 tons of oil a year. Tliis*^vas more 
thanhalfthc whole output of the Dutch East Indies. Dyn.imite cliargcs 
^vcre lowered down the wells and exploded. The machinery was blown 
up liketvise, and the immense stores of petroleum set on fire. They burnt 
forninedays. Thiswasagrcatcrdestructionorcapitalwealth lhancx'cn 
the blowing up of die Dneiper Dam in the Ukraine by the retreating 
Russians. It ranks wUi the action of the Dutch in the religious wan 
in Europe when thc>’ broke the dykes and flooded their country raihcr 
Uian let it fall into the hhnds of the enemy. Ap.irt from the immense 
value of the oil wells and stored, petroleum, the refineries and surfice 
works were worth nearly ;(Jg,ooo,ooo. During the next forty-eight houn 
the Japanese inraden forced thdr way through die defensive lines of 
the garrison and occupied Palcmbang in triumph, only to find it a 
bumt-oul shell. SocompletctvasthcdestructinntnatthcDutch experts . 
b.t\c ptrn the opinion that many of the most important uvjh trill 
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never produce uguin. Witliout fimclung, the Dutch destroyed the 
results of many years of labour, enterpr;isc and expenditure in one of 
the greatest holocausts the world ]ias ever seen. , , , . j r 

The capture of bumt-up Palcmbang did not herald thfe end of 
resistance in Sumatra. Tlte immense island is inountainous, and much 
of it wld and unsettled country. Its-indus^al dcvelopn^nt, apart 
from the oil production, has been comparatively recent. Tlic intro- 
duction of rubber growing had been successful in recent years on tlic 
plains; but the conquest of Sumatra by the Dutch was only complete 
in 1913. Tbe tribes in the islands had held out against tlic Dutch for 
half a century. The most important of these, the Atchincse, were for 
long looked upon as intractable. After their, (inal submission, however, 
they accepted Dutch rule with a good grace, but, to the surprise of 

' the Japanese, showed no sort of friendliness to the invaders. Indeed, 
they proceeded to wage bloody and unrelenting guerilla warfare 
a^inst the Japanese for many weeks. In this they were aided by the 
Dutch regular forces, both European and nativ'c; and so long as tliis^ 
resistance continued the complete control of the channel bclivccn 
■ Sumatra and Malaya, of great strategical importance, was denied to 
the aggressors. Among the native troops operating in Sumatra were 
Meadonese from the Minahassa province of Cclcbc?. They ivcre 
superior to the Japanese in jungle fighting and made deadly use of 
their short, curved swords known as klcwangs. Medan; the capital 
of Sumatra, was still held by the Dutch on 1 1 March. 

As a preliminary to further operations aminst Java it was neces- 
sary for the Japanese to occupy the port of Telokbetong, in the extreme 
south of the island of Sumatra. Their advance from Palembang 
toivards the port was delayed not only by the resistance of the Dutch 
field army but by the very thorough destruction of the railway Une 
and all railivay and road bridges tn rouie. Nor were the allied air 
forces idle. _As soon as the Japanese had occupied the aerodrome at 
Palembang it was heavily counter-attacked by Dutch and American 
aircraft operating from Java. These aerial forces continued also to 
attack the enemy troop transports, especially in Banka Strait, and on 
18 February sank a large transport full of troops, hit two more trans- 
ports and destroyed many landing barges svith their human cargoes. 
The presence of Japanese short-range fighters ivas evidence of an 
enemy aircraft-carrier being in the neighbourhood. She was eventually 
located by air reconnaissance ia the Gulf of Boni in South Celebes, 
successfully attacked in moonlight by Dutch and American bombers, 
hit r^eatcdly, and left heavily on fire. 

• u ^ allies ivere noiv to receive an important moral reinforcement 
m the person of Major-General Gordon Bennett, whose magnificent 
icadcrehip of the Australian forces in hlalaya has already been des- 
' cnbea. WithhisA.D.C.andscvenothcrAustralianofficerstheGeneral 
^escaped irom^ Singapore Island while terms of surrender were being 
negotiated wth the Japanese Commander-in-Chlef. Tl\e little party 
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made their way across the Strait of Johore to the mainland and, using, 
a captured Japanese military,inap, were able to avoid enemy troops 
and to reach the west coast. There the A.D.C., Lieutenant Walier, 
swam out to a moored Chinese sampan, rowed it ashore, and took the 
party along tlie coast to the fishing village of Tongking, where they 
hired a small Cliinese junk and set off under sail to Sumatra. On the 
fifth day out, when their food and water had been exhausted, they fell 
in with a coastguard vessel from Singapore evacuating refugees, and, 
having replenished their \vater supplies and provisions,- reached the 
Sumatra coast at Djambi. .There the general and his little party met 
the Dutch forces and eventually reached Australia by way of Java. 
Major-General Gordon Bennett was one of the-fciv senior field ofBcers 
to emerge from the Malayan debacle with credit. 

The Japanese attack on Bali, off the eastern extremity of the 
island of Java, did not go so well for them. Though tlity succeeded 
in getting strong forces ashore at the cost of heavy cas’ualtics, and 
occupying the aerodrome at Den Pasar, practically the svhole of their 
fleet of warships and transports were destroyed by Dutch and American 
aeroplanes, including dive-bombers, attacking in the daylight, and 
Dutch and American naval forces attacking by tught. On 19 February 
the bombers hit two cruisers and several transports. That night 
the Allied ivarships sank a cruiser and two destroyers and badly 
damaged two of the cruisers at the cost of one Allied destroyer lost and 
another damaged. On the next day the bombers damaged four 
cruisers, sank a transport, and damaged six others. The Japanese lost 
heavily in the air. One of the Japanese cruisers engaged ^vas of tlic 
heavy type, armed ^vith 8-inch guns. She,-'nth .nnothcr cruiser and 
a flotilla of destroyers, tv-as engaged in tlic darkness by six American 
destroyers. , One of the nvo Japanese cruisers blcsv up with all hands. 
The total enemy losses in Uie 48 hours sverc: 

•Cruisers' .. .. i sunk, 5 damaged 

Destroyers . . * . . i sunk 

Transports .. .. i sunk, 6 damaged. 

These brilliant and successful actions left tire Japanese landing 
parlies temporarily isolated. Tfiey were then subjected to a heavy 
bombardment in both Iiigh-lc\’cl and dive-bombing attacks. At least 
four Japanese planes were shot down in the air and six of their bombers 
destroyed on the (ground, Jn She course of these operatjons round 
Bali at least mnctccn Japanese warships and transports were sunk or 
badly'damagcd. On tlic 24th more Japanese transports and reinforce- 
ments for Bali were located near Macassar, in Celebes, and three of 
them were sunk in bombing attacks. 

We must now turn to the fortunes of the Australian territories 
2,000 miles away to tlic casu^-ard of the battle area of the Java Sc.H. 

Ihc eastern half of New Guinea, and the Bismarck Archipelago, were 
scvrrecl from German rule under the Treatj' of Versailles and placed 
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under Australian mandate by the League of Nations. Tlic German 
half of New Guinea was practically undeveloped, as were the boo 
islands and their 93,000 square miles of terntory in the Arcmpelago. 
The natives arc primitive and sav’agc, tho interior mounminous and 
covered with thick jungle. Little had been done by the Germans m 
the way of road-making or aerodrome building. The task beiore the 
federal government of Australia was a formidable one. During the 
next twenty years the Gov’crnment at Canberra embarked on one 01 
the most ambitious and, on the whole, successful, programmes of 
colonial development ever attempted in the tropics. From the begin- 
ning the tvork of the Australian officials earned the warmest praise . 
from the Permanent Mandates Commission’ of the League of Nations. 
Great progress had been made in the difficult task of, literally, civilizing 
the indigenous inhabitants, putting down tribal warfare, educating • 
them and teacliing them ‘modem agricultural methods. Except for a 
re\v police, no attempt was made to arm the natives for their own 
defence. Thiswasstrictlyinaccordanccwiththetcrmsofthemandate. 

Rabaul, the capital of the Bismarck Archipelago in New Britain, was 
developed into a good port. The interior of the larger islands and of 
New Guinea itself was opened out by aeroplane.^ The gold mines in' 
the interior of New Guinea were worked by this means, the heavy 
mitung machinery being carried by air. Agricultural settlements were 
■stabllriicd in the mountains, herds, of cattle and flocks of sheep being 
aken by air to colomes ii.ooo feet above. sea level. Cannibals, 
iddicted for centuries to head-hunting, had been induced to play a 
lart in this development of the country. The progress made was 
dmost miraculous. In some of-thc hitherto unexplored territories of 
the interior were tribes tvho had never before seen a white man. 
Japanese aggression put a stop to the whole of this benevolent work. 

, On 21 January the Japanese began their operations by a heavy 
air attack on Kavieng, a small town at the northern tip of the island 
of'Nc^v Ireland, and similar attacks were made on Lorungan, the 
chief town "on Manus Island, The largest of the Admiralty group of 
islands in tlic west of the arclupclago". Tlie coast to\vn of Madang in 
the north of New Guinea rvas also bombed. These attacks and the 
much heavier scries of raids on Rabaul- rvere made by long-range 
bombers flying from t!ic Caroline Islands, protected by figliters flown 
from an aircraft-carrier. The first cRcct of these bombings rvas the 
flight of most of the native inhabitants. Tlifcy simply took to the 
jungle. Rabaul had been fortified and was held by a small garrison 
sufiportcd by squadrons of the Royal Australian Air Force. A fierce’ 
resistance was oflered, and a number of the attacking aeroplanes shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire_ in the air. TIic air bombing of Rabaul was 
followed by an iny’asion in force by Japanese troops on 23 January. 
After a spirited rcsisLince the Austirdian garrison withdrew to prepared 
position's, first destroying such military stores as could not be removed 
and ctcryihmg else of value to the enemy. The Japanese army came ' 
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in seventeen transports \vith artillery and tanlcs- The prepared position 
to which the garrison of Rabaul %vithdrc\v was at the western end of 
the peninsula, and there the Australians established themselves in the 
hills covered tvith dense jungle with the intention of holding out till 
the last, or until a relieving expedition arrived. Fortunately, nearly 
all the Australian women and children and other non-combatants’had 
been evacuated. 

Before Rabaul was evacuated, the small local air detachment fought 
fin action of such gallantry as to shed lustre on the. already established 
fame of the Royal Australian Air Force. Six Australian pilots went to 
certain death in attacking a Japanese air armada in Wirraway aero- 
planes. The Wirraway is a genera! purposes aeroplane made in 
Australia and, by modem fighter standards, is obsolete- Yet the six 
Australians went up in them to meet i to bombers, dive-bombers and 
flying-boats, escorted by 26 flghters. They brought dotvrf aeroplane 
for aeroplane until they were all shot down themselves. * 

In New Guinea, owing to volcanic eruptions, the capital of the 
mandated territory was established at Lae. After repeated bombing 
and machinc-gunrung from the air by Japanese squadrom, it svas 
judged to be untenable, and here again the small Australian forces 
retired to the jungle as the nadves had already done. As soon « the 
Australian garrison from Rabaul had taken up their new positions 
the Japanese transports which'had entered the harbour were heavily 
attacked by bombers of the Australian Air Force. Kavieng, in New 
Ireland, with the coastal tovms of New Guinea, .svere eventually 
occupied by the enemy. Port Moresby was more strongly held; it 
could be supported by air from the Australian mainland, and success- 
ful resistance was oflered. These Japanese attacks were generally 
held to be by way of a preliminary to invasion of Northern Australia. 
Whatever the plans of the Japanese High Command, they certainljr 
had the intention of establishing themselves wherever UieVe.were 
aerodromes and sea harbours in order to make a subsequent allied 
counter-attack more difficult. 

On 19 February the first Japanese bombs, fell on the Australian 
mainland, when Danvin was attacked. This is a place of grcat_^ 
strategical importance. It is the administrative centre for the northern 
territory svhidi, unlike the Australian States, is governed directly from 
the federal capital of Canberra. It has a good natural harbour; and’ 
in 1939, when T was there, Darwin had considcrabre naval cstabl^h- 
ments. There were no docks, but important repair shops and. large 
supplies of oil fuel for ships and aviation spirit for aircraft. The aero- 
drome is one of the most important in the whole of Australia, and a 
regular stopping-place for the Dutch civil air service flying to Sydney 
from. Holland in peace-time, agd for Qantas, the Australian service 
with flying rights as far as Singapore. It is intensely hot, in spite of 
being on the sea coast, though not nearly so hot as some of the inland 
toivns I sdsited in the noi^cra territory of Queensland, where I 
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experienced temperatures higher than any 1 had met wth in the 
tropics. ■ , ~ • 

On the outbreak of the European war the defences of Danvin were 
improved and, as the Japanese menace grew, great increases were 
made in the garrison and air establishment. Part of the argument uscct 
against the programme of a *^Vhitc Australia*^ is that thc^ n^nern 
territories arc unsuitable for European colonization, I met in Dan\nn 
families of healthy children representing the fourth generation of 
settlers \>f British stock. I saw large panics oT strong young Australian . 
labourers working on tlic roads and the railways^ and, despite the 
refusal of the Australians to lead the roft of life which Europeans are 
supposed to adopt in very hoi climates, and their apparent indifference 
to climatic condirions, their health appeared to be excellent. Danvm’s 
importance lies in the fact that na\'al and air forces based there in 
sufiident strength command the Timor Sea entrance to the Indian' 
Ocean. It would have been in a stronger posture for ricfencc if the 
Australians had completed their project of a north and south trunh 
' railway line from Darwin to Adelaide. The outbreak of war'saw this 
railway line completed from Adelaide as far north as Alice Springs 
5 in the centre of the vast sub-continent which is as big in area as the 
whole of the United States of America. In the north a railway had . 
[’ been built from Danvin south to the northern territory tosvn of 
I Blrdum. In betsvecn these two railway systems was 600 miles of wild 
and roadless country. When the European war broke out there svas 
obviously no time to build the missing link of 600 miles of railway, 
but the federal government convicted the communications by a first- 
class aU-weather motor road. Thus it was possible to send men and 
material by rail to Alice Springs, thence by motor vehicles to Birdum, 
and then again by railway to Danvin. 

^ Haring flown over most of this country I venture the opinion that 
no enertiy general in his senses, of Japanese or any other nationality, 
witli hostile intentions towards Australia, would embark on a great 
■ expedition from Danvin aimed at conquest. The Japanese plan would 
be to establish themselves at Darwin and attempt to hold it in order 
that, together with the capture of the island of Timor, they could 
dominate this entrance to the Indian Ocean. Timor Ts 400 miles from 
Danvin, and ^vas invaded by the Japanese on 20 February. This island 
is the easternmost of what I have described as the southern chain of the 
Dutch East Indies. Here ends the IndOesian rdcial settlements. The 
sea between it and Northern Australia, with a bad reputation for 
storms, forms a barrier which through the ages cut off the great island 
of Australia from Asiatic or other Pacific influences. Grossing this sea 
the traveller passes not only from one continent to another^ but from 
one racial territory to another, as different as Europe is from Asia. 
Before the early Dutch and British explorers and the first settlement 
Australia ts-as inhabited by an entirely different race of people. The 
‘black boys’ arc as different Trom the great Malay race as Africans 
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from Europeans. The fauna and flora 'are equally distinct. It is a 
curious freak of past history that the great canoe voyages of the Pacific 
pedples took the Maoris by way of tlic islands to New Zealand, but led 
to no infiltration from the Pacific into Australia. Timor wa's divided 
between the Dutch and 'the Portuguese, the latter occupying the north- 
eastern half of the island. This territory, the ancient Portuguese 
settlement of Macao on the Chinese mainland, and Goa on the w<st 
coast of India are the clucf relics of the Portuguese bid for Empire in 
the East. At the outbreak of war in the Pacific, Portuguese Timor was 
garrisoned by a handful of native soldiers and police and a few Portu- 
guese officials. Before hostilities began the Japanese had created 
apprehension among the Dutch and Australians by inducing the 
Portuguese Government to grant them flying rights for a commercial 
air service to the Portuguese part of the island. As such a line could 
not possibly pay for itself commercially, or be justified in any other 
way, it was only too obvious that the Japanese were looking for a' 
friendly aerodrome in a position of great strategical importance. Just 
before the Japanese attack on British and American territory their 
submarines were sighted off Timor. With the outbreak of war the 
Australian and Dutch Governments, 'svorking in collaboration, acted 
with great promptitude. A mixed force of Dutch and Australian 
troops occupied Portuguese Timor and, at the same time, the govern- 
ment in Lisbon was given assurances that no permanent mfringement 
of Portuguese sovereignty was intended, and that the territories would 
be restored at the end of the war. Ihe Portuguese .Government pro- 
tested, and a compromise resulted. One thousand one hundred Portu- 
guese soldiers were sent from Europe and should have arrived in a 
Portuguese convoy the day after the Japanese landed. They were to 
have taken over the guardianship of the Portuguese territory from the 
Dutch and Australians. 

The Japanese succeeded in occupjdng the capital — Dilli — and the 
aerodrome. Simultaneously, an attack %vas made on Kupang, the 
capital of Dutch Timor, atthc south-western extremity of the island. 

By the end of February allied reinforcements began to make their 
presence increasingly felt. At the eastern extremity .of the war zone 
in the Bismarck Archipelago the port of Rabaul came under heavy 
attack by Ae Australian Air Force. I have described its capture, and 
it was obviously the intention of the Japanese to make this their 
prJacJpsJ po.^ of sssejTpb}}' Jor ii’rtJjr.'" offeosiyes. 

During tlie last week of the month a number of heavy bombing raids 
were made by the Australians on shipping in the harbour, the aero- 
drome, and military establishments and camps. In this area the 
Australiait pilots certainly established an ascendancy and the Japanese 
plans were throsvn out of gear. 

American ground staffs and British and Australian troops, In all 
about 4,000, had arrived in Java. Between the 24 and 26 February 
Amcric.an submarines, operating ironi Sourabaya, torpedoed t^vo 
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Japanese troopships, an auxiliar>* \'csscl and a supply ship, "^cy 
also attacked > squadron of Japanese warships consuting ol enns^ers 
and destroycn, and, Uiough forced to dive, registered at Ic.t; 1 one 
torpedo hit. These vessels attacked by the Amenwn submarmes 
were concentrating for the long-expected invasion of Java. In the 
same period allied bombing attacks sVcrc made on transports casing 
Japanese troops to reinforce tlic ins'ading army in Sumatra and direct 
hits were made on a io,ooo-ton transport and on a 5,000-ton transport. 
Another transport was hit in die Banka Straits, norlli-casl of Sumatra. 

It is noteworthy tlvat in the aerial combats Cutch, Britisli, American 
and Australian pilots in die East Indies, and British and American 
pilots in Burma, outclassed their Japanese opponents. Japanese 
progress, particularly in the continual bombing of aerodromes and 
other objectives in Java, was only accomplished by sheer weight of 
numbers. The end of February saw the lists prepared for the grwt 
Japanese assault on Java, the last key position oC the Democracies 
lolding out in the Western Pacific. It was in these circumstances that 
he Lieutenant Governor-General of die Ncdicrlands East Indies, 
Dr. Hubertus ran Mook, issued his famous order of the day: 

“The lime for destruction and withdrawal has now ended, 
and the dmc for holding out and attacking has come. We arc not 
alone in dds fight. The foreign troops whicli arc here will remain 
and svill be maintained through a regular stream of reinforce- 
ments. Let there be no Ught-hcarted opdmism, and let us prove 
our worth during the few months which separate us from large- 
scale -Allied effort.” 

On '27 February the Japanese invading armada, widi a strong 
naral escort, sailed for the invasion of Java. Three days before, shells 
from an enemy warship fell for the first dmc on the Californian coast 
of the Umted States. While President Roosevelt was delivering one 
of his famous broadcasts to the nation and the world, a large Japanese 
submarine surfaced half a mile off the coast at Elwood, twelve miles 
west of Santa Barbara. She was armed with two 5-inch guns, and with 
these fired twenty-five projectiles at the oil refineries and the derricks 
of the oil wells. Little material hann was done; the damage attempted 
was psychological: Like some minor air activities off the Pacific coast 
of America in the previous December, the intention tvas to reinforce" 
that section of public opinion aedve in every country in time of war 
which takes the short-sighted victv that all the nadon’s naval and 
nuhtary forces should be concentrated at home for the defence of its 
own backyard. 
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THE GATEWAY OF INDIA 

T he Government of India Act received the ROyal Assent on 
2 August 1935. When the text of the Act was first issued in 
Ihe form of a Parliamentary Bill, a prominent Tory diehard,* 
who had tahen an active part as a member of the Round Table Con- 
ference preceding this publication, said to me: “Well, if we arc going 
to lose India at any rate wc have saved Burma.” He referred to the 
separation of the administration of Burma from the government of 
the Viceroy of India and the India Office in WTiitehall. In due course 
a brass plate with the inscriptipn ‘Burma Office’ was indeed fixed to 
the wall of the former India Office. The idea undcrlying’ihis cr)73tic 
remark and the policy behind it was that the more politically-minded 
Indians would achieve full nationhood and thc'Tight to remain in 
or secede from the British Commonwealth as a Dominion, but tliat 
the Burmese would be content wth-an inferior status, at any rale for 
some time to come. This hope was falsified. The Burmese soon 
demonstrated thSt they expected the same- political development 
and constitutional advance as the Indians. In. 1939 in l^ngoon I 
was ^ven plenty of evidence of Japanese intrigue and propaganda 
in the country especially among the younger Buddhist cler^. _TIie 
Japanese sought to canalize Burmese nationalism in their oim direc- 
tion. There was an incipient fifth column in Ujc country even then. 
As tvrth the Nazi influence in Europe, prior to the butbreak of the 
second World War, tlic Japanese propaganda had most success Vkith 
the wealthier sections of the Burmese. In 1936 a party of Burmese 
notables, including U Saw, who had a ness-spaper then and was 
afierwards Prime Minister, were inwted to Japan, where they were 
taken on a conducted tour, shown every attention and made many 
friends in the country. The Japanese Government attracted a few 
Burmese students to Tolcio, where scfiolanhips were ofTcred to tlicm 
at the University on \*cry favourable terms. The Japanese also used 
the radio for propaganda purposes, and a sveeUy broadcast was made 
from Tokio in ilie Burmese language. Although, when he became 
Trirnc Minister, U Saw was Ute head of a party of only 34 members 
in the House of Representatives out of a total of 132 members, his 
gov’cmmcnt \vas a coalition supported by the 9 unofllcial European 
members. Tills go\’emment repheed the administration or Dr. 

Ba Maw, leader of Oic Sin-)-e-Uia or Workers' Party, supported by 
the l!cfl wing Do-ba-ma A5i-.a>’one led by TTukJn Kodaw Ifmaing, 
tiic eminent Burmese historian and auUior. In the autumn of ipji 
U Saw \-isited London for the piirpo<e of obnatning a promise of 
Dominion status for the countty' after the war. Tliis was refused, 

• Anv«dasn«— Old Cuird Contervaiivc: Modrm WmaeuUe — C^^Ionrl Clinip. 
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partly on the grounds that the Burmese, \fho do not take kindly to 
military life, were incapable of defending their country. • 

A word of explanation is required, here. The country consists ol 
four great valleys formed by the four rivers of Burma, the Irrawaddy, 
it3 tributary the Chindwin, the Sittang, and the Salween. All these 
flow southwards into the Gulf of Martaban, and at their mouths arc 
the chief seaports of Rangoon, Massein, Moulmcin, and Akyab. 
These valleys are divided by mountain ranges the most important 
being the great spur of the Himalayas which turns southwards and 
' divides Burma from India and the eastern range ditdding Burma from 
Indo-China and Thailand. The luU country is inhabited by tribw- 
men, ruled by their o>vn chiefs with British political officers to advise 
‘ them. The most important arc the Shans, Karens, and Talaings. 
These tribe? arc primitive iind in some of tlie Shan States arc back- 
ward. So long as Burma remained within the British Empire and 
-j the Royal Navy held command of the seas, the country was safe 
' enough. Its peril 'came after the Japanese had obtained control 
of Indo-China and a predominating influence in Siam. ^ Further- 
more, under modem conditions and especially since the coming ofthe 
aeroplane the mountain barriers were less of a defence than in earlier 
days. These modem conditions made Burma the gateway to India 
from the cast. For this latter reason alone it is questionable whether 
it was wise policy to separate Burma, which used to be a province of 
India, from the Indian Federation. Certainly the military control 
of Burma should havc'bcen left under the Commandcr-m-Chief, 

: India — this was made evident by subsequent events. U Saw was 
bitterly disappointed and made no secret of it. He was even indfscreet 
enough in London' to hint that he would now seek for an arrangement 
with the Japanese; and he started to return to his country via the 
United States, apparently ivith the intention of visiting Japan. A 
watch ^vas kept on his movements, and it was found that he made 
contact vrith certain Japanese authorities afitr the Japanese interven- 
tion iri, the ^Vorld War.. 'In December U Saw found himself stranded in 
Honolulu and, at the request of the British Government, was detained 
under preventive arrest. 

Though U Saiv represented only a small section of the Burmese 
intelUgmtsia, and the majority of the Burmese were reliable, the risk 
of a clique intriguing tvith the Japanese was unfair to the people of 
India. The distance from Rangoon to Calcutta is 650 miles by 
aeroplane and from Rangoon to Madras i.isa miles. The main 
means of commuracation between India and Burma is by sea.* There 
arc only mountain tracks across the mountains between, Assam and- 
Upper Burma. Nevertheless, during the last fifty years there has 
been a considerable ermgration from India to Burma, and at the 
outbreak of war there were nearly as many Indians in Burma as 
Burmese. Like the Malays, the Burmese are an easy-going people 
mainly mtercsted in agriculture and divided into landoivners and land- 
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workers, llicrc is no important middle class, and few Burmese 
merchants. The chief trade of the country was in European, Indian, 
and Ciiincse hands. Most of the manual work of the country, such zs 
road and railway building and dock work, was done by imnugrant 
Indians. The Indians, therefore, have a great stake in the country, 
though there 'ivas a certain amount of friction betn^ecn the immigrant 
Indians and the Burmese. The* hill tribes only desired to be left 
alone. Apart from its strategical importance, Burma is a country of 
great wealth with a flourishing trade.’ The great city and port of 
Rangoon %vas second only in importance to Calcutta and Bombay. 
It has eight miles of river front alongside which lie great ocean- 
going steamers. It exported 3,000,000 tons of rice and 300,000 tons 
of teak every year. The port lies fifty miles by river from the sea 
and is connected by a pipe line to the ‘great oil-fields ^at Yenam- 
Gyaung, near Mandalay, and exports 1,000,000 tons of oil annually. 
Rangoon and the secondary ports were of the greatest importance 
to the cause of the allies in the Pacific campaign. Rangoon was the 
principal unloading port for the traffic to China. The city is connected 
oy railway to the up-country town of Lashio and from there the great 
Burma Road winds over the mountains to Chungking. The Irratvaddy 
is navigable to Mandalay on Uie same railway and an alternative 
route of supply. The total area of Burma is 233,7:0 square miles 
and the total population is nearly 15,000,000. The largest city, 
Rangoon, had a population of 500,000, of whom some 2,0*00 were 
'Europeans. Apart from the three prindpi products ofrice, petroleum, 
and teak, Burma produces great quantities of cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and tea. The country also has great mineral wcaJtif indudinggold, 
silver, iron, lead, tin, coal, and wolfram. The ruby mines, the property 
, of the CroAvn, have been famous for centuries. The Burmese Empire, 
founded in the sixteenth century, began to expand in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century whfen thc'Burmcse Emperors waged wars 
of conquest against China, Siam, and Assam. They eventu^y came 
into contact with the British and in 1824 their encroachment on 
British territory led to the first Burmese War. This terminated mth 
■ the loss of the provinces of Aracan and Tenasserim to tlie British 
Empire. The second Burmese War, in 1852, lost them the proxiace 
of Pegu. There was peace until 1885, when King Theebaw fell foul 
of the Government of India and the third war resulted in the annexa- 
tion of the whole of Burma. Though BUnna unrfouhteefiy progresseef 
under British rule, and tlicre vna substantial constitutional advance- 
ment, the memories of the wars and annexations were fresh. The 
details of Idic three Angld-Burmesc wars are not pleasant reading. 

. In their attack on Burma the Japanese received some help from 
Siamese troops. They had promised the province of Tenasserim to 
the Siamese Government. The main problem facing the defenders 
of Burma svas to prevent-a Japanese inv'asion from Siam into thb 
province of Tenasserim. • The mountain range dividing these terri- 
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tones is a natural barrier, but is pierced by Kawkarcifc This is 

the orthodox invasion route to Burma from the east. Ihc pass is 
traversed by a good road and was held in force. Instead o f the expected 
frontal attack the Japanese, wth their Siamese au^lianes, and using 
only their infantry, mortars, and light artillery, easily earned on pack 
ardmals, made their way by Jungle tracks and elephant paths^ to 
outflank the Briflsh holding force. The Japanese aptitude for passing 
through jungle country.and over mountains supposed to be impassable 
barriers to large forces, and the highly specialized training of Uieir 
troops used for this purpose was the surprise of the campai^. Thus 
the port of Tavoy, an important tin centre, and the British aero- 
domes in the south of Tenasserim province were approachable from * 
the east only by rough tracks. Contrary to expectations, the Japan«c 
crossed the mountains in force. Their soldiers travelled light, rvith 
a minimum of .equipment and relied for their food supplies on the 
country or, in the last resort, on the airtight canister of rice that 
each man carried. lYell acclimatized and knowing the country ' 
•through previous espionage, they were able to^ advance into southern 
Burma like a s-waim of ants and apparently quite indifferent to casual- 
ties. Indeed, one of the most remarkable features of the whole 
campaign in' the Pacific was the willingness of the Japanese High 
Command to sacrifice their men in any numbers to reach the chosen 
objeedves. Unfortunately thrir opponents went to the other extreme 
and were too casualty 'conscious. Though the British - and. Indian 
troops defending the territory were eventually outnumbered, they 
, had the advantage of holding their o>vn prepared positions served 
^ by a railway and by good roads. The first infiltrations by the Japanese 
were made through very rough country, but they after>vards set 
to work to drive through roads capable of taldng tanks with great 
energy and speed and ^vere able to bring up heavier artillery- as soon 
as these roads were usable. Nor, at apy rate at the beginning of the 
campaignrdid the Japanese have air superiority. The British 'and 
American pilots established an, air ascendancy, and air reinforcements 
were sent from India. The Japanese successes are traceable to the 
aptitude of their infant^ for jui^lc warfare and their ability to live 
and fight tvith the minimum of suppfles. Any European troops in 
the tropics and also, to a certain extent, the Indian troops, must be 
supplied with a minimum of food and standard of comfort to carry 
on a long campaign in difficult cUmafle conditions without loss of 
morale. Even the Indian troops do not subsist on rice.' In the first 
six weeks of the campaign, from the middle of January, when tlie main 
Japanese forces crossed the Siamese bo^er east and south of Moulmein, 
focy advatKed 150 railw in face of fierce and determined resistance 
bnnging them to the Salween river, the most suitable defensive 
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position'cast oFRangoon. Wiat way be caljcd the southern Japanese 
movement, consisted, Oicrcforc, of -an invasion of the southern sea 
coast province of Tenasserim and tlicn an advance up the coast to 
the head of the Gulf of Mntaban and to Rangoon. Some thrw 
Japanese divisions, each of about *20,000 men, were used in this 
Campaign and they were opposed by eight battalions of British and 
Indian troops with their auxiliary services; or about-8,000 bayonets. 
The odds, therefore, were about seven to one. The Japanese northern 
campaign was based on Clucngmai at tlic head of the railway from 
Bangkok. From the Siamese town of Chicngmai they attempted in 
invasion of Central Burma with another four divisions, or about 80,000 
men, but found themselves opposed by a Chinese army of 60,000 
which had marched down the Burma Road and thence across country 
to meet the invaders. Tliis northern campaign did not go so well from 
the Japanese point of view. The reason is simple. The opposing 
forces were numerically equal, or nearly so; wherein lies the great 
lesson of the Pacific campaign, namely, the importance of masses of 
ground troops to oppose the Japanese hordes. 

As soon 05 nc^vs reached Burma of the Japanese declaration of 
war, the available British, Indian, and Burmese forces were mobilized, 
placed on a war footing, and took up their defensive positions according 
to the pre-arranged plan. Tlicy were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-General D. K. McLeod, who on 9 December 194! issued the 
follou'ing Order of the Day; 

‘By air, son, and land, Burma is ready. Supported by the 
Royal Navy and powerful squadrons of the Royal Air Force we 
shall throw back die ia\’ader5 and free Burma for ever from the 
threat ^vhich dawned to-day.* 

On 18 December a large convoy arrived at Rangoon from Calcutta 
carrying Indian troops with full equipment. The Royal Air Force, , 
nobly assisted by the American volunteer pilots who had been defend- 
ing the Burma Road, took the offensive and carried out a series of 
raids on Siamese aerodromes in Japanese occupation and on the docks 
at Bangkok. In the first three weeks of these raids over fifty Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground. On 23 December the Japanese 
Air Force struck back by raiding Rangoon. They met ivith strong 
opposition from British and American fighters and in the two raids 
on 23 and 25 December forty Japanese bombers were shot down. 
Unfortunately a number penetrated to the city and caused about 
two thousand civilian casualties. These bombings, though the 
Japanese^ suffered these heavy losses, created great pam'c amongst 
the Asiatic population. An evacuation began up country or back to 
India which did not end until Rangoon was denuded of nearly all its 
civil population. There was no local labour for the docks, and 
Chinese workmen had to be sent to unload British and American war 
material for transport to the Japanese armies. This lack of local 
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labour had bocn a great handicap in the defence of Singapore. It 
tvas one of our worst handicaps in the defence of Burma. Thus tliere 
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British position was exposed. We had not succeeded in enlisting the 
support of 'the pouplation of the territories we were defending. 
Neither the Burmese nor the hill tribes were disloyal. Apart from 
adventurers and self-seekers the bulk- of .the Burmese had no desire 
for Japanese domination. A small fifth colunm of malefacton .and 
looters came into prominence later; but it only had a nuisance value. 
But for fifty years the Burmese and the hill tribes had been taught to 
bcHeve that their country was in an impregnable position and that 
its defence was the sole responsibility of the Imperial Power. There 
were battalions of soldiers recruited locally, notably the Burma Rifles, 
and they did good service in the campaign. Unfortunately there 
were not nearly enough of them. • There was .notWng in the nature 
of a national army in Burma. Wc should at least have taken steps 
to enlist the support of the vast Indian population, '^ese were mostly 
from Bengal and no doubt not belonging to the military castes, but 
with the right lead they could have been mobilized for work behind 
the lines and for carrying on die life of the country. . The Governor- 
General, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, at one time Minister of 
Agriculture in Britain, did his best ahd showed great fortitude and 
detennination throughout. -But the foundations of British rule In 
Burma were not sufficiently robust or . deep to withstand the 
impact of air ivaifare, nor the threat of invasion by a murderous 
enemy. 

The most serious fighting in the first part of the southern campaign 
was confined to the opposing air forces. All this time, however, 
numerous columns of Japanese troops were making their ivay over 
the mountains and,' as already described, Tavoy was taken in the rear 
and captured. This had the serious effect of cutting off the land com- 
munications wth the port of Mergui, no miles to the south. It 
was held by a smalt garrison; and in the last week of January it 
svas decided to evacuate it. This ’was accomplished on 27 January, 
the British forces leaving by sea with all their equipment and without 
interference from the enemy. 'VVhy this port was given up ^vithout 
a fight requires explanation. Still more mysterious svas^thc failure 
to reinforce the garrison by sea. There was no naval' opposition 
from the enemy at that time for tlie M.ilayaii campaign was still in 
progress and the threat to Singapore had not developed. Margui 
IS the sea^vard terminus of the only suitable road for motor vehicles 
from Losver Siam. In Japanese hands the heaviest equipment could 
be brought dosvTi the railiray from Bangkok and then taken across to 
• hfargui for the support of the Japanese land army advancing up the 
coast towards Rangoon. It would also bccomc.a naval base, supplies 
being carried overland as described and of great value to tJic Jajwncse 
navy as soon as it %vas able to penetrate the Straits of Malacca. 
Margui should have been made into a Tobruk; and its abandonment 
was a serious blunder. 

Anotlicr serious loss was the port of Moulmcin. It ^^’as fint 
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threatened byenemy patrols who had crossed over from the Siamese 
frontier on 20 January. It was subjected to continual air raids :ma 
was then attacked from the land from several^ dirccUons. On 
30 January the small garrison holding Moulrnein was forced to 
withdraw across the Salween river after removing their stores and . 
equipment. 'It had been originally decided to liold ‘Moulrnein at all 
costs. Three days later, on 2 February* tlic Salween nvcr> fast 
floiving and a formidable obstacle, was crossed by the Japanese to 
the north of Moulrnein. A cotmter-attack restored the position for 
tlie time being. The scorched earth policy was not put into action. 
Most of tlie town and the important harbour facilities fell into 
Japanese hands undamaged. % 

The most encouraging events at this stage of the campaign were 
the heavy defeats of the Japanese air force in successive attempts -to 
raid Rangoon: This was a kind of miniature battle of Britain, and 
the greatest credit is due to the Brifish pilots and the Ilnlted States 
volunteer group. On 23 January two waves of sixty Japanese aero- 
planes* each were driven off, fifteen being shot down and another nine 
probably destroyed. The Allies lost only tivo fighters and the enemy 
were •forced to drop all their bombs outside the city. The air attack 
was rene%s’ed the next day when seven bombers and rune fighters 
were destroyed for the loss of one British fighter, whose pilot was 
iaved. On the eStK and apth further heavy raids were driven' off 
ind another thirty Japanese planes destroyed ivith no loss to the 
Bridsh or Americans. Until the end of February the air ascendancy 
over the Japanese was maintained and it was only the arrival of 
Japanese reinforcements released by the fall of Singapore and the 
difficulty already described in keeping the aerodromes in repair which 
led to the loss of the command of the air over Burma. Very gallant 
services were performed by the Indian Air Force ^vith Indian pilots 
who arrived towards the end of February as a w'clcome reinforcement. 

Another cheering event was the heavy action fought on 9 February 
on the Indo-Chinese frontier by the Chinese forces. They inflicted 
a substantial defeat on the Japanese nnny marching through the 
Shan Straits and forced it, jvith its Siamese allies, to svithdraiv in 
disorder. Cheing-mai, the m^n supply base of this invading force, 
was kept under hcavy^air bombardment by the Allies. The British 
and Indian forces holding the Salween river resisted till 15 February. 
Their retreat was forced by the capture of the toivn of Mataban 
on the other side of the river mouth to Moulrnein. This threatened 
their right flank and a retreat was made in good order to the Bilin. ' 
river. This ^vithdrawal was a great disappointment, as all attempts 
by the Japanese to cross the upper reaches had been defeated and the 
enemy had suffered heavy casualties. The Indian troops including 
Jats, Sikhs, Rajputs, Gurkhas, Punjabis, and TDogras represented men 
of the finest units in-the Indian Army. They drove back continual 
and heavy attacks by the invaders. The Japanese now brought into 
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use rubber rafts, a gigantic edition of the rubber dinghys carried by 
aeroplanes operating over the sea. Inflated by the release of com- 
pressed air from cylinders these rafts could carry large numbers of 
troops or pieces of artillery or light tanks. On the middle and upper 
reaches of -the Salween the invaders had been so heavily punished 
that they showed no disposition to pursue the retreating British army- 
The ascendancy of the British soldi^s over the individual Japanese 
in close fighting was marked throughout this campaign. One of the 
t'svo British battalions engaged, the King’s O.^vn Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, who had been fighting a stubborn retreating action for six 
weeks, demonstrated Ais in the fighting round Mataban. There a 
company qf this fighting regimcnt'got to close quarters with' the 
Japanese and charged them with the bayonet. These Japanese 
picked troops fell into a. panic, threw away their weapom and fled, 
suffering considerable casualties. 

The Bilan river lies thirty miles west of the Salween. • Here it was 
obvious that only a holding action could be fought and on 18 February 
advance parties of the Japanese reached the left bank of thfe river 
and ^ve^e engaged by the British on the right bank. One party made 
a crossing at the village qf Danyengon, four miles north of the to^vn 
of Bilin, where the railway crosses the river, but were destroyed or 
driven back into the river by a fierce counter-attack by the Gurkhas. 
It was now that the Japanese reinforcements in increasing numbers 
came into action and it was obvious that the lost stand in defence 
of tlie vital railway from Rangoon to Moulmcin tvould have to be 
made along the Sittang river. On 19 February Rangoon wm closed 
as a port of entry and the sea approaches mined. The greater part 
of the equipment and munitions landed at the port for the use of 
the Chinese Government had been moved up country and tlie 
remainder was destroyed. The abandonment of Rangoon while 
the enemy were on the Bilin river, 'seventy-five miles to the cast, Wt-is 
a major disaster to the allied cause. The loss of the petroIei»m from 
the Burma oil-fields hitherto loaded into tanken in the harbour 
meant the deprivation to India of her nearest supply of petroleum. 
There was another result even more serious. As already mentioned 
it was the main port of entry for the Burma Road whidi, in its turn, 
was the chief life line .between Nationalist China and the Allies. 
Begun' in the early part of 1938 this road traversed the mounmins 
and taJi’ojy betuvea Liisbkf, tkc Iktrmsfc Tsiikead, to Kunntcefg^, the 
capital of Yunan Prorinec. Many thousands of Chinese peasants 
• and workmen using hand implements and carrying earth in baskets 
toiled on a. task tliat has been likened to the building of the Great 
Wall of China. Tlie surface was flattened with hand-made stone 
rollers'and rocks split by drilling liolcs in them, pouring in water and 
allou'ing it to freeze. Suspension bridges were made over the rivers 
and were bombed again* and again by the Japan«e, and repaired 
again ssith equal patience. The weapons and equipment carried 
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over this road in lorries and the equally important petrol and aviation 
spirit had enabled the Chinese armies to hold out against the superbly 
•equipped Japanese forces after the coastal and industrial district had 
been overrun. How many thousands of Chinese were killed in building 
the road, or died of disease, and how many lorries witli their Cliincsc 
drivers were dashed to destruction in negotiating the hair-pin bends 
^rill probably never be known. * It supplied the means of resistance 
and, presently, of victory to a population of 490,000,000 united in 
detestation of the Japanese aggressors and ablaze with, anger at their 
atrocities and wanton destruction. It is noteworthy that' when the 
Government of Burma prepared for w'ar they were so short of modern 
equipment that they had' to seek permission to broach the Gliinesc 
'supplies waiting in Burma for transit. The Chinese ofRcials on the 
spot were horrified ; a hurried message .wqs sent to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and a reply' came instantly. This great-minded 
leader gave orders that the Burmese Government were to take 
anything they required for the defence of their territory and the 
-^rital road. 

There are other means of forwarding supplies to Lashio besides 
the main railway from Rangoon. As already mentioned, river 
steamers ply on the Irrawaddy river to Bahmo, where there is road 
communication to Kyukhok on the main Burma. Road. There had 
been a grave lack of foresight in not providing road communication 
between India and Burma. At the outbreak of war cfTorts were 
made to improve the existing tracks and to create a road system 
over the mountains. At the time of the closing of Rangoon it was 
hoped that this road system would be in operation in not more than 
six months. The CWnese authorities, with more foresight, had been 
at work for about a year on an altemativc to the Burma Road from 
Assam through the eastern province of Thibet and so into their own 
territory to Chungking via Ningynen. One of the objects of General 
Chiang Kai-shek in visiting India in February was to obtain more 
assistance for the completion of this road. This part of the General’s 
visit was certainly successful. The TJiibet Road, as it is called, 
would be an alternative to the routes across Burma in case the 
Japanese succeeded in overrunning the Burmese Central Province. 
As an engineering feat it wU be an even greater achievement than 
the road from Lashio to Chungking. It passes over part of that 
gaunt plateau of Asia known as the Roof of the World.’ Some of 
Uie pa«cs are io,oop feet above sea level. Even a trickle of munitions 
over such a route would be invaluable to the Chinese forces- The 
old caravan route between China and Russian territory, the ‘silk 
road,’ had been used in the past when the Soviet Government was 
• m a position to supply muniUons to China; and a decisive victory 
by the Red Army over tire German invaders might permit a resump- 
tion of this traffic and an improvement of the route. Fortunately 
there is another means of transit to China, the freight-carrying 
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aeroplane. The construction of landing grounds -and aerodromes 
three or four hundred miles apart is a less formidable undertaking 
than the construction of motor roads in these inhospitable regions. 
In the second World War the canying of weapons by large aeroplanes 
has been frequent. Both the Nazb and the Russians med freight- 
carrying aeroplanes for the tran;q 3 ort of artillery and light tanb. 

TTie potential po^vef of a geographically united India and China 
is incalculable. Behveen them their populations' comprise more than 
half mankind. Their combined population is ten times that of the 
total population of the Japanese archipelago. If India ^ve^e aroused, 
united and ready to co-operate wth China, the Japanese dream of 
the domination of Asia i^xiuld remain a dream. The conquest of the 
fringes of Asia and the islands would not stave off the inevitable defeat. 

The Bilin position was held for three days, during ^vhich there 
was almost continual fighting by day and by m'ght. la this great, 
action the Japanese made use of large numbers of elephants for 
bringing up reinforcements from the coast. On 20 February the 
British army retreated to the Sittang river. In this fighting the- 
British and Indian troops still had considerable’ air support. The 
Japanese positions, transport and back areas were repeatedly attacked 
by British, American, and Indian bombers and fighters. The port of 
Moulmein, now being used by the Japanese os a base, was bombed 
continually. On 20 February the British and Indian troops broke off 
the engagement and retreated to the Sittang river, establishing a strong 
bridgehead on the enemy side to cgver the important railway bridge 
at Sittang town, the line to Pegu and thence to Rangoon. As late as 
25 February the Allied air forces still retained command ’of the air. 
A great bomfcdng raid ‘aimed at the aerodrome of Rangoon on the 
25th was beaten back, and more ibaji’30 Japanese aircraft destroyed, 
mostly fighters. The Allies lost four fighters. On the following day 
the Japanese returned ’to the attack and lost 22 of tlicir aircraft 
against the loss of one Allied fighter. 

Though this campaign was one long story of fighting retreats, 
counter-attacks and rearguard actions, 'Lieutenant-General Hutton, 
commanding all the Alliw forces in Burma, had every reason to be 
proud of the bchariour of his troops on. the southern front. I have 
already mentioned the. fine conduct of the Indian regiments. The 
two British regiments, the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry 
and the Duke of WclUnj:ton’s regiment, wrote a page of military 
history which deserves to stand high'in the aruials pf the British ^rmyV 
These tu’o battah’ons were in action or in facc^ofthe enemy almost 
continuously for seven-weeks. They fought in a trying climate against 
an enemy vastly superior in numbers and with special aptitude and 
training for jungle n-arlarc. They never faltered, they maintain^ 
their discipline, and tlicy answered cv-ery call on their fortitude and 
heroism. They faced an enemy who was continually able to rcin- 
. force his army and to replace tired units trith fresh troops. The 
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columns’ ^vitll elephants which came up irom the coast were landed 
from a convoy of one hundred troopships which arrived at Mataban 
from Singapore. Tliat the enemy could send this convoy 
interference marked the nadir ofBritish sea power in tlie East. There 
yvtus no relief for the British battalions or their Indian comrades. The 
Japanese, especially the reinforcements from Singapore, were flushed 
with victory. Our men had to face that greatest strain on the soldier ‘ 
—continual retreat and the abandonment of position after position 
in the face of superior numbers. ' Qp .1 March 1942 the Japanese 
made their initial crossing of thcEitlang river under cover of darkness 
and approached the railway line north of Pegu. The next morning 
they were counter-attacked and all killed or driven back over the 
river. The fighUng was now in more open country, principally rice- 
fields and other cultivated land. On 3 March the enemy crossed the 
upper region of the Sittang'ri ver and heavy fighting took place at ^Va^v, 
fifteen miles cast of Pegu, die old capital of Burma sixty miles nordi-east 
of Rangoon. The bridgehead on the Sittang river was held till the 
morning of 23 Pebruary. The main body crossed the bridge under 
heavy enemy fire in the face of a Japanese concentration numbering at 
least five thousand. When this important railway bridge was blown up 
at 5.30 a.m., detachments of the Duke of Wellington's regiment and die 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry were left on the eastern bank 
as a rearguard to hold back the cncmyjroops and prevent the bridge 
being rushed. At this point the river is eight hundred yards wide. 
Many of the Bridsh soldiers had left the continent of Europe by way 
of the Dunkirk beaches; indeed it was the Yorkshire Light Infantry 
which exchanged the first shots on the western front in the second 
IVorld IVar. What diey went through now was a ^vo^se and more . 
trying experience than the evacuation from Dunkirk. Their comrades 
on the east bank provided what covering fire they could and all 
available allied aeroplanes were concentrated to give the necessary 
air support. These fciv hundreds of British soldiers under their 
brigadier then proceeded to hold off the swarming Japanese while 
their many ^vounded ivcre ferried across the river on such small boats 
as could be collected, on hastily constructed bamboo rafts or on logs. 
Many of the svounded were taken across the river, without any such 
assistance, by their unwounded comrades supporting them in the 
svatcr. The Japanese kept the river crossing under heavy fire from 
artillery and trench mortars and machine-gunning from the air. 
whenever the British fighting aeroplanes allowed them to approach 
the area. This amazing retreat by srater lasted for three days and 
three nights. The deeds of hermsm performed in this extraordinary 
operaUon have never been surpassed in the history of warfare. 
Casualties were very Iieavy. These men had been continuously in. 
action since i6 January. As the survivors arrived on the other bank 
they re-Formcd and went straight into the fighting line again. Most 
of them managed to carry their sveapons across. As soon as tljey ivcrc 
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given fresh equipment and clothes they were again in action and 
under fire. Siitang river will be emblazoned on the colours of these 
t\vo famous regiments. For sheer courage and fortitude no battle 
honours v-dll stand higher.. ' * 

The tide of tlic air battle had begun to turn In favour oftheinvaders. 
The Japanese advances had gained for them forward aerodrome 
from which they were able to operate more fighters to protect their 
bombers and by being closer to Rangoon were able to make more 
sudden attacks. The defenders were themselves thus deprived of 
sufficient warning. In this way the Mingaladop aerodrome north of 
Rangoon was made unserviceable through the bombing of the run* 
ways. The fair city of Rangoon svas now practically deserted and the 
prey of looters. Although the civil governor had given up control 
to the military, not enough troops could be spared to maintain order. 

On 5 March fighting was taking place at Waw and in the 
approaches to Pegu ; and now British tanks brought from India made 
their first welcome appearance. 

The Japanese had not yet used tanks on this front and the 
defending forces had some initial advantage. ’ Unfortunately the 
tanks %vere few in number and the onrush of the invading hordes 
could not be stemmed. On this same day, 5 March, Lieutenant* 
General T. J, Hutton was replaced as G.O.C. Burma by Lieutenant- 
General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander. The new Commander*in-Chief 
came to the East with a great reputation. He conducted the final 
stages of the evacuation from the Dunkirk beaches, was the last 
senior officer to leave the shore and was largely responsible for, 
and" had much to do v,ith, the modernized training of thi commando 
formations and parachute troops in Britain. 

The Japanese officially claimed to have entered Rangoon at 
dawn on g March. The city had been partly isolated two days before 
when the enemy had crossed the railway to Mandalay north of Pegu 
and was, in fact, evacuated by the British forces on 7 March after 
thorough demolition. The fall of Rangoon marked the end of the 
southern campaign, but it >vas not the end of the Burmese operations. 
The northern campaign had gone better, as already described, thanks 
to the presence of a numerically strong Chinese army defending the 
Shan States^and covering the inland route to Chungking. The conse- 
quences of the fall of Rangoon have already been 'described. Almost 
as damaging was the blow to British prestige throughout the East. 
Fortunately prestige is a transient factor, and can be regained. 
Changes of policy as well as victories svill be needed. After fifty years 
of British rule, the enemy were able, to recruit and arm substantial ’ 
numbers of Burmese to fight against their fellow-subjects. 
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' chapter. Xt 

TIIE BATTLE OP JAVA 

T he long cxpccled inv’asion of Ja^'a may be said to liavc 
begun on 27 February 1942 when a fleet of some 100 Japanese 
trtxjp transporu was sighted approaching tl\c Jav-a Sea from 
the Strait of Macassar under strong nat'ai escort. The long northern 
coast of JavTi is loNv lying, and inland of it 1# a large, flat plain stretching 
from cast to west 30 to 40 miles wide, highly cultivated, thinly 
populated, and intersected with many roads and raiuv.ay lines. TIic 
interior of the island is mountainous and the west coast is rugged, • 
with steep cliffs, and few good harbours. Among the wwtem range 
of mountains is the'hiii station oT liandpcng.v^VnLh stands m a p«k\caw- 
surrounded by a range of mountains rising to 6,000 feet. Bandoeng 
is to Batavia, the capital, what Simla wa 5 to Calcutta when the latter 
as ca*pita\ of India. 

The Dutch plan of defence svas to' flght dcla>'ing actions on the 
ulnerablc north coast and, in particular, to hold the naval base at 
ourabaya on the cast as long as possible, nnd to concentrate the main 
art of the garrison for .the defence of the mountain passes leading to 
landocng. Here was established an impt>rtant arsenal and supplies 
or a long siege. The mountain passes leading to the plateau were 
icavily fortified, the railway and road bridges mined, and cvciy" 
aossibl? step ‘taken to make this position as strong as possible. At all 
:hc likely landing-places on the north shore minefields were laid, 
wire entanglements put in position, tank traps dug, and coastal 
batteries mounted. Mobile striking forces, fully mechanized, were 
concentrated at strategical points in the interior, ready to counter- 
attack any hostile forces which might gain a fooling on the beaches. 
The Dutch army was well trained and well equipped and w.is rein- 
forced with British, Australian and American troops. Before the 
invasion General Wavcll had handed over his command, of the allied 
forces to the Dutch Government and returned to India to assumc’his 
post of Commander-'m-Chief with Burma under his command. The 
allied unity of coinmand in- the Pacific under the English General 
with a high-ranking American air force officer and the Dutch Admiral • 
and his staff had never properly got iiito action. For one thing the 
attempt w^ made to operate it from headquarters in Palcmbang. 
The truth is that General Wavcll never had any margin of forces to 
utilize. General Hein ter Poorten now assumed command of the 
allied forces in Java. 

One- weakness of the Dutch position was lack of aircraft and 
• especially fighters. ^Vllen the int^on began there tvcrc less than two 
hundred aeroplanes for the defence of an island as large as England. 
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Some British and American aeroplanes had arrived, but very late in 
the daj*. There was hardly time to uncrate them and get them ready 
for scr\icc. The Dutch had ordered and paid cash for a large number 
of American aeroplanes before the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. 
Only a fraction of these were delivered. The worst feature of the 
situation w’as, however, the absence ofsuflicicnt allied naval support. 
As will presently be seen, the small Dutch navy, strengthened by one 
American and two British cruisers, tvith destroyers and some sub- 
marines, was too weak to drive off the attackers in the element where 
they should have been countered — the higli seas. Nor svere there 
enough long-rang bombers and loipcdo-carrying aircraft to make up 
'for the lack of warships. To^ hold Java, the last stronghold of the 
democracies in tlic west Pacific, an billed fleet capable of meeting 
the Japanese navy on something like equal terms should have been 
sent’. It was nearly tlirce months since the fateful attack oir the 
American Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbour, and die best tliat Can be 
said was Uiat the American navy had taken a Jong time to recover. 
There is eridence, also, of indecision in high places. The men respon- 
sible for the higher strategy could not make up their minds whether, 
to defend Java or concentrate on holding Atistralia. \Vlicn Gcncpl 
Wavdl returned to India lie handed over the command of the British 
troops in Java to Major-General H. D. W. Sitwell, M.C., aged forty- 
five, and one of the younger generals of the British Army. General 
Sitsvell, who had joined the Koyal Artillery in September 19x4 and 
served right through the first World War, had readied the substantive 
rarjk of major in 1939 and was serving as a general staff officer tvith 
the rank of acting lieutenant-colonel. 

As soon as the movements of the invading armada were reported, 
the allied naval forces of cruisers and destroyers under the Dutch 
Admiral Doorman, sailed from Sourabaya and sighted the enemy fleet 
on the afternoon of 27 February' The allied force consisted of the 
8-inch gun heavy cruisers Exeter (British),.' and Houston (U.S.A.); 
the 6-inch gun light cruisers Perth (Australian), de Ruyter, and Java 
(Dutch); the destroyers Jupiter, Electro, and Encounter (British); and 
Kortenaer (Dutch). The Japanese force first engaged consisted of at 
least 2 heavy cruisers and a number of light cruisers with i3^destroyers. 
The total enemy concentration, as reported officially by the Dutcli 
Government, ^vas 14 cruisers, 6 aircraft-carriers, 55 destroyers, and 
25 submarines. 

The Japanese fleet at the opening of hostilities included 17 heavy 
cruisers, 5 of them just completed, and 20 light cruisers. Despite 
losses already' referred to the cnciriy were in a position to concentrate 
an overwhelming force; and th^ kne^v the allied strength and 
weakness through aic reconnaissance. . 

The allied tactics were to avoid close action with the escorting 
warships and to do as much damage as possible to the transports. ' 
The Japanese, in view of their superior naval strength, had apparently 
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not expected to be attacked during daylight hours. Their submann^ 
accordingly had been placed in position to guard tlie a^ which the 
Japanese Admiral expected to reach by nightfall. Tlie daylight 
action opened at 4.14 p.m. on 27 Tebruary at very long range, about 
twelve miles, and though considerable damage tvas done to the enemy 
\varships, the weight of metal was against the Allies and they could 
not press home their attack. Kcvcrthcless, some seventeen transports 
were sunk or damaged, and ten Japanese warships Ht in the seri^ of 
day and night actions wluch followed. H.M.S. Exeter, of River 
Plate fame, w'as hit in the boiler room early in the daylight action 
and had to leave the fighting-line trith .her speed reduced by half. 
A large Japanese cruiser pf the Mogani class of 8,500 tons, armed \vitli» 
fifteen 6-inch guns, was set on- fire and forced out of the line, as was 
an 8-inch gun heavy cruiser. A third Japanese heavy cruiser was 
sunk. • In daylight cruis'er actions, allied gunnery was better tlian 
that of their opponents and, given anything like equality of force, a 
victory would have resulted. 

During destroyer attacks by the Japanese at least three of tlicir 
destroyers were hiit hard and fell out of the line, either burning or 
sinking. The only allied warship hit by torpedo >vas the Dutch 
destroyer, which sank. In counter-attacking the. Japanese destroyers 
H.M.S. EUetra, torpedo-boat destroyer, was sunk by gunfire.^ 
Although reinforcements qf Japanese wanhips arrived, the allied 
squadron \vith the loss of the tivo- destroyers, forced about half the 
transports and their «coning warships to retreat to the nortli and 
only about forty were able to continue their voyage and reach the 
north coast of Java on the night of 27-28 February. The daylight 
action on 27 February had gone in favour of the Allies. Having 
regrouped his forces, Admiral Doorman made his second attempt at 
interception under cover of darkness. This time the Japanese tactic 
of stationing a line of submarines on the -surface was successful. Just 
as they had got into gun range of fhc opposing fleet the allied sliips 
reached tlie line of submarines and the Dutch light cruisers de Ruyter 
and Java, as well as the British destroyer Jupiter, were sunk as the 
result of torpedo hits. The Allies were now in ,a difficult situation 
and wth little possibility of further efTcctlve naval action. As the 
invaders rtached the shore of Java a Dutch motor torpedo^oat made 
a successful attack on a number of Japanese destroyers, sinking the 
flotilla leader.* 

The. landings on the night pf*28 February and the morning of 
1 hlarch were made at three points, and in each case on bays or beaches, 
the fortified harbours being avoided. In the course of a week the 

« H.M.S. Htctra was disabled after bcavDy damaging the leader of three heavy enemy 
destroyOT; 54 survi%-ora were rescued by an American submarine and safely landed in 
Australia. ' • ’ ' 


■ For ofna^conmunlc^ of 14 hlarch issued by the British Board of Admiralty. 
Appendix II. This pvw wUt mfonnadon had then been rtmvtd about the fate of the 
lurvnving allied warships. Tncy all wem dovm fighting against heavy odds. 
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enemy managed to land about 100,000 soldiers and -numbers of 
armoured cars and lo-ton tanks. Th^ were heavily bombed from 
the. air and lost at least 10,000 men with much of their equipment. 
The three landings were made at Bantam, almost in the extreme ^vest 
of Java; at Indramaya, east ofBatavia; and at Rembang, thirty-five 
miles from the important oil-field of Tjapoe. The first tivo landings 
threatened the capital, Batavia. There svas fierce resistance from the 
light forces guarmng the coasts at each of these places and much 
damage \vas done by air attack. One of the Japanese ^varships sup- 
porting the landing party at Indramaya received four liits with heavy 
bombs and blew up. A direct hit was scored on a troop transport of 
• 6,000 tons wWch was set heavily on fire, and five direct hits ^v•c^e scored 
on other transports and on a cruiser. A large oil tanker w'as sunk 
by a Dutch submarine off Rembang." The. Bantam landing was 
opposed fay the Dutch destroyer Evertsen which engaged two Japanese 
cruisers in the Sunda Strait. After a most gallant fight she svas practi- 
cally shot to pieces and beached in a sinking* condition. At least forty 
of the invasion barges laden with troops and tanks tvere stmk by air 
attack. The Rembang landing was obviously aimed in the first place 
at the capture of the Tjapoe oil-field tliirty-five miles atvay along the 
railway hne. Taking no chances, the Dutch immediately blew up 
the oil refineries and destroyed the wells and all inslaJJations as they 
had in the case of their other oil-fields. This field-produced ten per 
cent of the total output of petroleum in the Dutch East Indies and 
was the last producing field left In allied hands nearer than Burma. 

As soon as the Japanese had effected a foothold at the three 
landing-places, they senfout large numbers of armed motor-cycllsls 
and soldiers on pedal cycles to fan out in every direction and to secure 
as much territory as possible. These light, rapidly moving forces, 
supported by clouds of skirmishers, made infiltiaiions varying from 
twenty to forty miles in the first -two daj-s. Tlie Dutch dealt with 
tliis situation as best they could, but they had a six-hundrcd-milc front 
to defend and were expecting additional landings at any time. Tlic 
only important locdl success svas by a mixed Dutch and British force 
which attacked thc^head of the invading force that had been landed 
at Idramayo and whicli had penetrated as far as Soebang in some 
force. -Here the Japanese, contrary to their usual practice, were more 
concentrated and tiiickcr on the ground, and after a sharp cng.igcmcnt 
they were driven back some miles. On 4 March Admiral Hclfrich 
was rep'iafcd in cotrrtnanfi ot att nirvaV Torctt by aefing Rear- 
Admiral J. J. A. \’an Staveren, the fifty-llircc-year-old chief of the 
Dutch Naval Staff. On 3 March there were new landings by the 
enemy at the positions held by their troops. The only ch.ince of 
saring Java, in all the circumstances, would have been if the counter- 
attacks could have- driven the original three invading armies back 
into the sea. The reasons for the faifurc to do this uill be explained, 
but it is right to note at once tliat there sras no hack of courage and 
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initiative on the part of the dcfeitdert. The Dutch, Mthiv and 
American troops all fought with the greatest gallantry and stublmm 
ness. The few British Hurricanes and Amencan Tomahawk fighters 
available Fought continuously not only to deter the raiding squadrons 
of Japanese bombers, but in macWnc-gunning the attacking infantry 
wherever they could be located. ^Vilh the new landings the Japanese 
air force, which had been comparatively quiescent since the original 
invasion, began to reappear in cvcr-grovdng force. In the nc.xt ibrty- 
cight hours, thanks largely to a scries of heavy bombing attacks on 
the airfields and the capture of allied landing-grounds by the enemy 
infantry, the invaders acquired a working command of the air. 
Thenceforward they were able to dive-bomb and machine-gun the 
defending ground forces ivith impumty. On tliis same day, 3 Marcli, 
the Dutch scat of government was moved from Batavia to Bandoeng. 
Military objectives in Batavia were destroyed and the Dutch entered 


the great city, port, and centre of commerce tivo days later. \Vith the _ 
xissession of Batavia’s fine harbour, the invaders were now facilitated 


X the landing of troops and heavy equipment and anillcry. Among 
the important airfields captured by Ac invader was the aerodrome 
at Kalidjati, iviAin close flying range of Bandoeng. It, was taken 
by a tank column after two hours* fierce ^hting. Despite aerial 
counter-attacks which Ae few surviving allied aeroplanes made on 
the Japanese air force, the invaders were able to use it almost at once. • 
By 7 March, or just over a week after Ac first landings^ the island had 
been cut in two by a successful Japanese advance, Sourabaya naval 
base isolated, and most of Ac northern coastal plain in Japanese 
hands. Except for garrisons at Sourabaya and other strong points, 
Ae main Dutch forces began Adr retreat to Ac mountain stronghold 
of Bandoeng, Acre to make thdr final stand. By 8. March all 
communications by cable, telephone, and ra'dio betiveen Java and 
the Allies were interrupted. 

The gallant Dutch had waited in vain for sufficient reinforcements 
to prevent the loss of this key position and Ac very centre of their 
eastern colonial s)^tcra. The invasion of Java should have been pre- 
vented by sea action. The necessary reinforcements were not forA- 
coming. Strong air forces should have been sent, but whatever Ae 
mtenUon of Ae Padfic Ckmndl in London, or the combined General 
Staff in WaAington, only small numbers arrived. The British and 
American troops sent were negligible in number and some of the British 
ttoops iverc those evacuated from Singapore and afterivards from 
Sumatra. ^Vhen Adr aeroplanes were lost, or put out of action on 
Ac ground, Ae surviving BriAh pilots and ground staffs ivere formed 
into ^utary umts and did Adr duty. The absence of fighter support 
lorccd Ae withdraival of Ae long-range bombers, including the 
Amcnc^ fl>ang fortresses, to Australia, The Dutch regular forces 
available oiUy numbered some'50,000, of whom 20,000 were Dutch* ' 
30,000 mihtia, or Home Guard, Iwd been enrolled for local defence* 
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Conscription had been introduced for the Javanese natives, but had 
only been in operation for about tsvo years. Few-reserves, there- 
fore, had been trained, and there wre not enough ^veapons av'ailablc 
to arm more. Great sums of money, much care and thought, and 
immense labour had been spent on the defences. ^Vhy, then, sras so 
much of Java overrun in so short a time? The Indonese inhabitants 
were faithful and loyal, and there was practically no fifth column. 
The Dutch defenders were acclimatized, knew the country, and were 
determined to fight to the end. The explanation is to be fount! in 
the new technique of land fighting developed by the Japanese in this 
war. It was as novel as die tactics employed by the Germans in the 
use of tlicir Panzer divisions in die battles of France and the Low. 
Countries, These methods were highly successful in Malaya and 
Burma. They ^vcre not so successful ii\ China and they sverc only 
partially successful in die Philippines. The new technique consisted 
in the employment of great masses of infantry trained to act inde- 
peridcntly or in groups of nofmorc dian twenty. With special fight 
equipment and the minimum of radons, these fighters were highly 
trained in what I may describe as slcirmishing in mass. It was as if 
in the old. frontier fighdng against the Indians in North America in 
the pioneering days the Indians had been armed with the most modem 
and ciBcient weapons and had gone into acdon in vast numbers. 
As soon os the Japanese infantry made good a landing, as in the 
islands of the Dutch East Indies, or had crossed a frontier as in the 
fightin'“g in Malaya and Burma, and met any opposidon, they imme- 
diately spread out in all directions like a vast yellow stain. Making 
use of every piece of cover and advancing always in very open order 
they would gradually creep fonvani, shooting and sniping eis they 
went, and always seeking to get round a flank or infiltrate to the rear 
of the defenders. In Java they avoided the roads altogether except 
for their advanced clouds of bicyclists and made their way by creeping 
through the paddy fields or plantations or any patches of jungle they 
could find. 'In the swamps and rivers they would lie submerged until 
an opportunity came to shoot. They svould advance at night and their 
whole method has been described as being like the march of a sivarm 
of ants, except that instead of moving in masses or in close formation 
like the insects they spread themselves out in every -direction. They 
were apparently indifferent to casualties; or at least their High 
Command ivas. Tli«c advancing swarms had no commissariat or 
medical services, no field kitchens or forward dressing-stations, and 
they were independent of the ordinary means of transport used by the 
'present-day mechanized armies. These swarms of skirmishers were 
followed* by others ivith portable wireless apparatus, and for artillery 
they relied on light mortars carried by hand or on the backs of pack 
animals. Only a few marksmen had rifles and the usual weapons 
were* tommy-guns and short si-vords. 'These tactics were assisted by a 
certain number of officers or non-commissioned officers who had made 
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a dose study of the country, or by Japanese nationals raidrat in ^ 
couniry, and this tv-as particularly the ease m hlalaya. ^Vhen Ui^ 
had air-prcdominancc as in Malaya and after the first few day 
Java, the ihfhntry received much help from their air force, vnUi 
whom good liaison was established; but in Burma they 
spectacular piarches already described without command of the air. 

In these arcumstanccs it was impossible for the defenders in any 
of the campaigns to form anything in the nature of a front. - In all 
the campaigns described the defending numbere sverc not suiucicnt 
to hold a continuous line in any ease. If, as in Java, they held a scn« 
of strong points, the clouds of skirmishers worked their way round 
them. Tlicre were no pitched battles in llic accepted sense of the - 
term. If the defenders countei'-altackcd in stxcn^h the skirrmshen 
dispened and let them pass through, conccrilraling again in their 
tear. Tbey were adepts at ambushes and surprise attach and, thanlu 
to each soldier being self-supporting in the way of supplies, their 
mobility was remarkable. • ^ 

How can this new technique of land fighting be countered? Tlie 
swarm of human ants must be fought by another swarm of human anfe ; 
in other words numbers must be met by numbers and training by 
Jtraining. The reason why the Japanese cloud of skirmishers did not 
succeed in China ^vas because they were met by numerically equal or 
superior masses and they were fighting in a country where every 
man’s hand was against them. The Javanese were against the 
Japanese, but they were not armed or prepared to resist them.* Until 
the .Allies have organiicd, armed and trained in tropical fighting 
great bodies of troops; until, in other words, they have the land 
power organized for tlus new method of fighting, ^eir best way of 
I stopping further Japanese encroachments will be at sea; and whether 
this sea power is exercised by mcn-of-war, or in the air over the sea, 
ar by a combination of both, docs not matter. The human ants to 
cross the sea must be carried in heavily laden troop transports. These 
troop transports^ are helpless in face of superior force whctlier on the 
sea or in the air. As it was, on land tWs new technique took the 
British, the Dutch and the Americans by surprise. It would have 
surprised any other European troops, Germans and Russians ^vould 
have been taken at an equal disadvantage. European soldiers, and 
amongst these I include the Americans, have been trained in a certain 
fonn of fighting. They arc used to certain equipment and they 
require good food and other amenities. -The Bridsh-Indian and the 
Indonese troops in the Dutch colorues had been trained by the same 
methods as their European cotorades. The- officers of the Indian 
battalions fighting in Burma were convinced that if. they had adopted 
this^ nciv-tcchnique for fighdng inThe tropics in time and had given 
. their men the right traimng, they ^vould have been more tlian a match 
foT the Japanese. X believe that "British and Dominion troops, and 
certainly die Australians, if trained from the beginning as massed 
J - . • 
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skirmishen, could fight in this way better than the Japanese; but it 
would have to be from the beginning. All the old 'methods ofinfantry 
drill and" field training \vould have to be scrapped. Numbers arc 
needed, and the will to accept casualties for the sake of victory. 

This new technique of using massed skirmishers for ividespread 
infiltration purposes is most suitable for the offensive. Again$t troops 
committed to die defensive, yet holding their lines ivcakly as were the 
British in Malaya, in Burma, and the Dutch, perforce, in Java, they 
have their maximum effect. Where they meet a tough core of resis- 
tance on lines short enough to be held^ strongly, as in the attacks on 
the Bataan Peninsula, in the Plulippines, against Genera! MacArthur’s 
army, they can fail completely- One way of defeating them is to 
take the initiative and carry the offensive against the Japanese. Even 
so, we have to learn from these methods ; but it would be foolish to 
copy them slavishly. The mass use of parachutists, for example, 
would be a method peculiarly suited to the British temperament; 
until he comes underthe ‘barrack square* influence the young English- 
man, Scotsman, Welshman, and not less the Irishman, usually shows 
great power of initiative. This is proved by the performance of the 
air fighters. 

Japanese air supremacy and, later, absolute monopoly was obtained 
in jfava by concentrating powerful squadrons of bombers, well pro- 
tected by fighters, on die captured aerodromes in the south-east of 
Sumatra and on Bali island, and by the use of acroplanc-carriers at 
sea; and, as regards the long-range bombers, by using the captured 
aerodromes in the south of Borneo and the south of the Celebes. Once 
these concentrations had been made, a systematic programme of 
bombing the Dutch aerodromes and landing-grounds was carried out. 
These were cither made unusable, or die aeroplanes on them destroyed 
on the ground. Having achic\'ed this air supremacy, the Japanese 
bombing squadrons then proceeded to destroy such ports as they did 
not wish to use themselves, and especially the port ofTjilatjap on the 
south coast. This was the best port on the sheltered side of Java, and 
communicated by road and railway to Sourabaj’a in tlic cast and 'to 
Bandoeng in the west. The destruction of this port made it impossible 
for reinforcements to be landed, or for the defending troops to be 
evacuated; not that the Dutch commanders had any intention of 
leaving the stricken field. They had sworn to defend Java to the hist. 

So complete was the monopoly of the air by the invaders in the 
later stages of the battle that the only way the troops of the defenders 
could concentrate or adrance for their counter-aitacks was by night. 
Tlie first break through of the Bandoeng defences was on 7 March 
on the north side of Uie volcano of Tangkuban Prahu. Sourabaya 
was isolated and under long-range artillcr}’ fire. With command of 
both the air .and the sea, the Japanese were able to put ashore rein- 
forcements, heavy artillery- and large tanks to an extent only limited 
by their available sea transport. The Dutcli official calculation was 
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Uiat al least ten. divisions of the enemy, or 200,000 men, were landed 
in about ten da>’s. The scale of this oveneas invasion overshadowed 
even the great expedition sent for the subjection of the Philippines. 
On the day when the last remaining Dutch radio station in Ja\'a sent 
its farewell message, before being blown up by the Dutch themselves, 
the first large American convoy arrived from the United States by 
w'ay of Samoa and the Fiji Islands, at Australian ports. The transports 
carried fully equipped divisions and the latest types of aeroplanes, 
tanks, anti-aircraft and anti-tank artillery, and all the paraphernalia 
of modem war. It was just a month too late. Other great convoys 
were on the way. On this same* day, also, the Japanese made their 
first serious landings on the coast of New Guinea, four hundred miles 
from the Australian mainland. On 17 March General Douglas 
MacArthur arrived in. Australia to take command of the combined 
forces of the AIIIm. 



EPILOGUE 

T he causes of the remarkable success of the Japanese in the 
opening stages of the %var in the Pacific go deep. They fought 
four nations, three of them very large and potentially powerful. 
These three, the United States of America, the British Empire and 
China, when armed, organiaed and deployed, would have far greater 
strength than the 80,000,000 Japanese-in their circumscribed t^i- 
tories. The fourth nation, the Dutch, were prepared and mobilized 
so far as their limited resources allowed.' The causes of the Allied 
debacle were to be found not only in the preparedness, efficiency and 
recklessness of the aggressors. Local Japanese strength triumphed over 
local allied weakness. I have dwelt on the failure to organize in Utcir 
own defence the great masses of the Asiatics in the attacked territories. 
This process of enlisting the local manhood had begun in Java, but 
had not had time to take great effect. Tlie process had also begun in 
the Philippines, and if the invasion there had been delayed for a few 
years a great national army of Filipinos could have been mobilized 
for botli defence and attack. 

There was a more subtle reason for the initial defeats. The Briti^ 
leaders had lost, for the time being, Uie spirit of attack. Tliese leaders 
were politicians and certain hjgh»ranking staff oflicers. The whole 
history, of warfare has shown the fatal results of relying primarily on 
a defensive strategy. The malady of what I. may call the defensive 
mind %vas •contracted from the French. There it was called the ^ 
mentality of the Maginot Line. Tlie French army, once imbued with 
a traditional offensive spirit, had suffered heavy casualties in the war ' 
of 1914-18. With a falling birthrate and too much 1 q\’c of security 
and comfort, the great majority of the French wre reluctant to go to 
war except in the very last resort; many of them, and these not the 
least influential, were for pence under any conditions whatsoever— . 1 
even the peace of serrilude. Tlic desire to awid the horrors* and 1 
bcstiairtics of war is understandable; hut jn the Europe of 1933 onwards '• 
too little willingness to fight for great causes was fatal. The policy of ( 
appeasement, culminating in the so-called settlement at Munich, liad * 
a most damaging effect on the morale and national spirit of the ' 
French and Briiisli nations, and also on the moratc of their natural 
allies; including the- mighty United Slates of America. \^cn r, 
came those responsible for the conduct of the campaign in London ^ ; 
and Paris proved utterly unworthy of their responsibilities. Tliey 
allowed their Polish allies, who were willing to fight, and were fighting ’ ' 
h.anl, to be overrun svithout any serious attempt to divert or lessen ! 
Uie German pressure. A great French army, supported by certain 
well-trained British dirisions and a fine British air force, remained 
quiescent behind the fixed fortifications while the great bulk of the 
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Gcmun anny was engaged in (he first great example of a blitzkrieg 
against the unhappy Poles. Tlie French had inagnifieent hcisy tanlJ. 
ample heavy artillery, and, together wth tlic Bnush, disposed of 
splendid infantry, if properly led. Tlie corresponding fortifioitions on 
the German side were far wcaktr and tncornplctc; rcsporisiblc Gcn^n 
staff o/Rcers have since admitted that a largc-^calc offensive against 
the West Wall (Siegfried Line) would probably have succeed^, p^o 
second fighting front was created. A feW skirmish^ and patrol activ'i- 
tics, a feint against SaarbrQcken, were the only indications that Bntam 
. and France were at w'ar with a Germany then engaged in the des- 
truction of Poland. The whole of the Luflw’affc was concentrated 
against Utc Poles,. and while the Germans W’crc launching their 
devastating air raids on ^\'a^saw, Berlin and all the other German 
cities were left in complete peace. 

The British Press is somerimes cririaied. One tcason,* liowcvcr. 


why the British nation did not follow the example of France more 
closely was that the British newspapers successfully resisted all attempts 
at muzzling. Newspaper proprietors and journalists are palrio^, and 
'n this war have not only interpreted, but have led public opinion on 
he right lines. And punlic opinion has on the whole remained sound. . 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate all the events leading to tlic fall 
)f France. Thereafter, except at sea, the British were condemned* to. 
s defensive stmtegy until June 194* • At da^s'n on that day the 
Germans launched their attack on Hussia, and nearly reached the 


gates of Moscow by the follovring December- In those five and a half 
months there raged on the plains of Russia the greatest battles in 
the whole ofjiuman history. • The numbers engaged, the tvcalth of Uic 
material employed, and the fierceness of the fighting, had not been 
equalled or approached. in any previous war. Every consideration of 
prudence and-honour pointed to. the need for a large-scale diversion 
in the west of Europe. Once more the strategy of the passive defence 
prevailed in London. The German High Command had counted on 
destroying the Russian nulitary machine, and they were not very far 
from, success. Apart from air activity, with the known limitations of 
air warfare unsupportid by parallel action on land or on sea, and 
some desert warfare 'm North Africa, no serious effort, was made to 
strike at main enemy where he was weakest. -The numbers employed 
in the Libyan campaign on both sides were limited by supply diffi- 
■ culties. About a tenth of die army of the Middle East*in the autumn 
of 1941 could be used in Libya. Tlic remainder waited to be attacked 
through the Caucasus or Turkey. The Greek campaign was defensive 
in origin. The British and Imperial forces were sent to Greece after 
the Germans had seized the initiative. The same held good of Nonv.ay. 

The Germans were allowed to leave the great coastline from the 
north of Norway to the Spanish frontier, 2,000 miles of the vulnerable 
shores of western Europe, thinly guarded, and to throiv the great bulk* 
of their forces of all arms, together with their Rumanian, Hungarian, 
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Slovakian and Finnish auxiliaries, ag^nst the Russians. Whatevw 
excuses were put forward at the time or soon afterwards for Uiis 
gigantic failure to make tlie Germans fight on two fronts, the historian 
of the future will be hard put to it to discover valid apologies. The 
favourite contemporary excuse tvas the shortage of merchant shipping. 
Shipping was bound to be ‘short if we made our main effort from 
Egypt* 12,000 miles by sea round the Cape of Good Hope from tlic 
home supply bases. The most economical use of shipping was on a 
shuttle service to the coast of Europe, twenty to a hundred miles away. 

This 'over-caution, this over-emphasis on defensive tactics, this 
eulogizing of successful evacuations of fighting armies after their 
defeat in the field, is ‘another form of defeatism. It is the British 
manifestation of the disease which struck down France. It .spread 
downwards from the War Cabinet room and affected the High Com- 
mand on the field of battle. Probably the worst and most spectacular 
s^ptom of the evil was the campaign'in Malaya and the surrender of 
Singapore Island. And the disease infected the Americans, too. Its 
American symptoms were the stationing of the Pacific Fleet in the 
Hawaiian Islands in the belief that it would be out of danger, instead 
of sending it to the China Sea when the Japanese desi|pis manifested 
themselves. Another symptom was the failure to reinlorce Java and 
the alternative adopted of^crcating another defensive front or Maginot 
Line in Australia. Yet another symptom, on the British side, was the 
failure to send an attacking army from India to fight the Japanese 
invaders, then in comparatively weak force in the province of Ten- 
nasserim, as the best way of defending Burma and India. A fatal 
school of thought had control of, and poisoned the whole of, the 
allied strategy. This school believed that war could be won cheaply 
and without taking risks ; that it could be won by long-distance blockade 
and long-distance bombing; that it was safer to hold defended positions 
everywhere instead of concentrating the available forces for attack, in 
overwhelming strength, somewhere; that there was.no other way than , 
always to leave tlie initiative to the enemy and try to ward off strokes 
that might be coming. The strategy ivas that of Mr. Micawber — 
alwayswaiting for something to turnup. A German threat of invasion 
could turn the Britbh Isles into a vast internment camp. Here was 
not only a strong British army, but a Canadian army and Poles and 
Czechs, all fighting men, presently to "be reinforced by large numbers , 
of picked American troops. 

Another symptom ^vas the strategy of preparing always to attack 
next year and never this year; to wait until everything was ready down 
to the last detail and all the equipment absolutely perfect. Generals 
who have caught this disease are never ready, theif equipment is 
never perfect, they will always desire to svait for more tanks or more . 
aeroplanes or for a type of weapon which does not exist; and the 
disease spreads. Nations can acquire a tradition of defeat, and then 
Uieir further existence as free States is on siifTerance. The rolling 
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oratory, the stately periods wlych adjure us to fight in our own streets, 
on our ovfti beaches, in our o\vii hills, instead of on the enemy s 
beaches, the enemy’s streets, and the enemy’s hills, arc symptomatic 
of an over-emphasis on passive defence and safety first, which, unlKS 
eliminated, will have only one ending — catastrophe.^ Fortunately^^ the 
spell ^vas broken by March 1942^ the hypnotized giant in the British 
race began to stir. , - ^ 

The Briton remains a magnificent fighting man if he is encouraged 
to fight. That has been proved consistently in the Second World War 
by the cold courage of British seamen and the initiative, dash ^nd 
valour of British airmen. It svas shown again and again by British 
soldiers in certain actions, of which Calais and the Sittang River arc 
only two examples. The raw material is there: it needs only a master 
hand to shape it into an irresistible weapon. 

The Japanese svill be defeated in the racific by a northern ofiensi vc 
from Australia and a southern offensive from the mainland of y^ia. 
The great mass of Australia svill provide the vast base of operations 
for the rceonquest of the lost lands. In the north is a greater land 
mass geographically and, presently, spiritually united. Siberia, India 
and China mt together and organized form an impenetrable barrier 
against further Japanese advances'. Their mighty populations, when 
roused and mobilized for war, will put finis to Japanese dreams of 
the overlordship of Asia. -Siberia is close to Alaska, and is t^icncc 
linked by Canada to the United States of Am^ca. The combined 
forces can be organized and marshalled for a great counter-attack on 
the vciy heart of Japan. That would make an even quicker end of 
the business than trying to win back the fringes of Asia and the outlying 
islands. Asia for the Asiatics will, thereafter, become a reality, though 
not in the Japanese sense of the words. The victors on the mainland 
of .^ia will be the Indians, the Chinese and the .Russians. All arc 
peoples wedded to peaceful ideals, the Chinese especially. The Indians, 
the Chinese and the Russians have given much to religion, to civiliza- 
tion, to the arts and to learning. We need not fear a spiritual Icader- 
issraincs, ^or'RiKs'ia’js ol Asia as wcB as o 1 liuropc. 
. Those British^ and other European influences which arc good, as 
. many of them arc, such a's the spirit of democracy, belief in elementary 
human rights and the common decencies, wll remain. The 
other influences with less ethical-foundation, especially those emanating 
from 'nireadnecdlc Street and Wall Street, from Krupps and the 
. ^_mitd des Forges, have gone already. They will never return to 
Asia, and that wiU’be for the benefit of humanity. 
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A SHORTCHRONOLOGY OF CHINESE HISTORY 
Legendary Era 

1123 Do\vnfall of Shang dynasty Fouittling of Chou dynasty 
723 Date at which the Ch tm Cktu (Spring and Autumn Annab) begins. 

47^ } (Shantung) 

22t Ch in Shih Huang (first Emperor of Ch‘in), m the afith year of his reign began 
to use the title Emperor 
Foundmg of Han Dynasty 
140 Confucianism* first exalted 

130 South West Barbaisans open communicabon with China. 

123 Chang Ch’ien sent to explore the western regions 
A D 

68 Buddhism imported into China v 

230 End of Han Dynasty 
*8^} of “Hircc Kingdoms period. 

I China under smalt dynasties, some of ‘Barbarian* origm. 

589 China unified under the Sui Dynasty 
l'^-} Tang Dynasty 

Era of great prosperity and cultural progress 
Rebellioni and disturbances 
Decline of "Tang 

glo" } dynasties penod— chaos 

953 The ‘Nine Classics' printed 1 

il^} Sung Dynasty 

1069 The New reform under Wang An-stuh. 
layt Marco Polo sailed cast 
*36^} Yuan Dynasty 



1516 

«557 

J575 

1580 

1604 

1636 


CEuna reumlcd under the CSuiese itfihg Vynstty 
Portuguese reached Canton. 

Portuguese acquire Macao 
Spaniards reach Canton. 

M Rica arrived htacao 
Dutch reach Canton 
English reach Canton. 


igti”} Ch mg Dynasty (Manchu) 


14 « 
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i6So E«i India Co. beganlo trade vrilhauRi. 
ijjy Foreign trade confined to Canton. 

178a Canton co-hong established. 

1784 Amcrioas* reach Canton. • . 

1793 Lord Macartney’s embassy to Peking. 
i8t6 Lord Amhcnl’i embassy to Peking. 

J834 Abolition of East India Co. trade monopoly. ^ 

1839 W« bewetu Chin, and Ensland r< diipiiw, larioui, including opium, italiu ol 
foreignen, etc. 

tOja Opium war and Treaty ofNanking. Hongkong ceded to England. 
lE^l T’«-p’ing rebellion. 

*1858 Treaty ofTienbin. 

iC6d Treaty of Peking. ' * * 

1879 Japan took Locchoo Islands — beginning of loss of dependende*. 

1889 K’ang Yu-srcl’s proposed reforms. 

1894*’ End of Sino*Japanese War. (Ur Korea.) 

1898 Sun Yat-»en an'd his friends began the revolt in Canton, 
tgoi ■ Boxer Treaty with eight Powers. 

190a Anglo-Japaoese Allianee. • .» 

1904-) Russo-Japanese War. Russia cedes half SagltslLin Island, Liaotung leased 
1905 1 territory (Port Arthur) and railwaj's in South Manchuria, 
igio Japan annexes Korea. ' 

igtt Ktanchu dynasty falls. Chinese Republic established. 

1915 Japan presenu China with the' twenty-one demands. • 

1922 AngWjapanese Alliance abrogated. Washington Naval Treaty. Nine-Power 

Treaty and Four-Power Pact concluded (guaranteeing integrity of China). 

1923 Great Japanese earthquake. 

loaG-l National Revolution in China. British concession at Hankow restored to China 
.«.-{) f (i9>7}’ Nationalist Government fomed in Nanking (1927). Chang Tso-lin, 
° j Manchurian War Lord, dies (1928). 

1929 Manchuria acknowledges authority of Nanking. 

1931 Japanese occupied Mukden on iB September. Sino-Japanese clash in Tlcnuin 

and ^gbt ot Mr. Henry P’u to Manchuria. 

1932 Japan gains control of Manchuria and establishes Mr. Henry P’u as Chief Execu- 

• rive of the new independent State of hfanchukuo.' Sino-Japanese fighting in 

Shanghai. League Commission visib Far East and issues Report condemning 
Japan’s actions.^ 

1933 League Assembly unanimously (Siam abstaining) confirms Commission’s Report 

and Japan withdraws from the League. Japanese occupy Shanhaikwan and 
Jehol Province, and concludes Tangku Truce, 'demiUtariaing’ 5,000 square 
miles in North Chitur, withdrawmg her troops to north of the Great Wall. 

*931 becomes Emperor of Kang-Teh.* Japan denounces Washington 

*935 Invade* south of the Great WaU, finally forcing Nanking to accept 

ahoution 01 Peking Political Council and Kuomintang organizations (for anli- 
Japana- activibo), and to withdrawal of NanWng’s forces from Peking and 
^enbm areas. C^ehar-Hopeh (formerly Chihli) Autonomous Political Council 
inaugurated with General Sung Cheh-yuan as ttairman (t8 December), 
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•937 Beginning ofsccond stage of Sino-Japancse War. 

August 76. Japanese lire on British Ambassador. 

Septmbir J5. Chinese Govemoicnt appeals loLeagueof r'ations, invoking A 

October 6. Assembly pasies resolution eapressing ‘mord support for 
recommending ‘mat memben of the League should refrain from " 

steps which might have the eflect of weakening China’s powr ®f ; ’ 

and suggesting tliat Pmvera ‘should consider how far individually tney 
extend aid to China'. Poland and Siam abstained from voting. 

Pt'ecember 3. Brussels Conference opens. ‘ Continues throughout month, 
mediate conflict. 

December 13. Fall of Nanking. _ . . 

1938 Jul^Augusl. righting between So«et and Japanese troops on Korcan-Sosict 
frontier. . • . «■ n' 

' October is. Japanese invasion of South'Clima;, landing at Dias Cay. 

. October 7\, Occupation of Canton. ‘ 

October 7^. Fall of Hankow. ' . j .,. 

Decemher. Export Cr^ts Guarantee Department gists export 

for China. . , 

•939 19. British Note to Japan expressing ‘grast anxiety' regarding Jap^ * 

policy in China. 

February. Japan nccupiei Hainan Island. 

Alarck 8. .Announcement of British grant of ;£5,ooo,ooo for Chinese curr y 
• subiliaation. ^ _ Tv.«ri- 

April, Export credits ofXs.ooo.ooo granted by Export Credits Guarantee ucpai 
ment.* 


ATttjt. Beginning of blockade of Henisin. 

July. Cmgio-Anca foemula rec^nlzii^ Japan’s . 'sp«ial re<ji 


^ - juireoieots foe 

guarding their own security and maintaining public order. 

August. Japan, Germany and Italy sign Ti^rtite Pact. 

Oelober. Outspoken speech of Ambassador Gretv in Tokyo. 

Jenuatj. Japanese Cabinet states conditions for establishment of Wang Ching-'vt 
Government in Nanking. . 

March 30. Fonnal establishment of Wang Chtng-wei Cowmment. Government 
denounced in Chungking, and seveocy>sevcn olBdals of new Government 
ofGdally outlawed. 

April. A Note denoundng^Wang Ching-wei Covemroent transmitted to all Ecsgue 
Memben at request of Chinese delegation. • 

Jem*. Blockade lifted in Tientsin. 

Julj^ 8. Bndsh Covemroent accedes to Japan's request to close the Burma Road. 

Ortefrr 18. Reopening of Bunna Road. 

^ocemier, Japanese begin their evacuation of KwangsJ Province. 

Pl'opember 30. ^Va^g Ching.hui, Chinese Foreign Minuter, staled in Chungking 
that recognition of kVang CSiing-wci would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 


•V 
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Admiralty Commusiqise op 14 AIarcii 1942 on Naval Operations ofp 
Java* 

“Although full infoimation is not yet avatlaWe, it is now possible to give 
some account, so far as particulars arc at present to hand, of the events 
in the Java Sea on 27 February' and subsequent days, during the Japanese 
imnsion of Java.. ' ^ ■ 

• “On the afternoon of Friday, 27 February,- an Allied force, consisting 
of H.M-A.S. Ttrih (Captain H. M. L. ^Yallcr, D.S.O.» R.A.N.), H.M.S. 
Extitr (Captain O. L, Gordon, M.V.O., R.N.), the United -States cruiser • 
Houiton, and the Dutch cruisers Ut fityiler and Jace, was at sea north of 
Surabaya. 

“The Allied cruisers were accompanied by the destroyers H.M.S. 
Bleclra (Commander C. \V. May, R.N.), H.M.S. Jupiter (Lieut.-Commandcr 
J. V. J. T. Thew, R.N.), and H-M.S. Encounter (Ucut.*Commandcr E. V. 

St. J. J*Iorgan, R,N.), and the Dutch destroyer Korlenatr. ' ' ’ • 

“This force was under the sea command of Admiral Doofman, whose 
flag was flying in the De Ruyltr. The whole naval force in the area t^as 
under the strategical control of Admiral Helfiich, of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy. ‘ . 

“At 4.14 p.m. on 27 February this Allied force made contact with a‘ 
Japanese force about half-tvay between Bawcan Island and Surabaya. 

“The Japanese force consisted of at least two Nati class cruisers of 
10,000 tons, armed ivith ten 8-in. guns, and a number of other-cruisers. 
The Japanese cruisers had with them thirteen destroyers organised in two 
flotillas. ■ • • 

“Action was joined at extreme range. Almost at once one of the Japanese 
destroyer flotillas launched an attack^ but this iv-as driven off by the fire of 
the Allied cruisers, and one of the enemy destroyers svas seen to be hit bv 
shells from H.hl.A.S. Perth. 

“Soon afterwards the other Japanese destroyer flotilla delivered a 
torpedo attack. . . • ' 

“^Vhilc action V-as being taken to avoid these torpedoes, H.M.S. Exeter 
was’rirt’oy anVin^n itrfli'm a’Ddher-room. This reduced ‘her speed and 
forcol her to drop out of the line. " ’ 

“Only one of the torpedoes launched in this attack took cfTcct.' This 
hit the Dutch destroyer Korlenaer, and she sank. 

“The three British desttoyers were ordered to counter-attack the Japanese ' 
destroyers, who ivcrc retiring ui}dcr cover of a smoke-screen. 

“Ver>’ little information is available about -the result of this counter- 
attack. H.M.S. Jupiter reported sceing'only tvk-o enemy destroyers, both 
of which she engag^ with- gunfire. 

‘•H.M.S. Eleetra \vas*not seen after she had disappeared into the smoke 
screen, and it is presumed that she was sunk. 

“As soon as the Allied cnuseis, except H.M.S. Exeter^ svho was unable 
to keep up, drew clear of the smoke, they agsun engaged the enemy, this 
time at shorter range. 
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“At forenoon on Sunday, 1 Marcli, H.M.S. Exeler reported that she Iiad 
sighted three enemy cruisers steering towards her. No further signals were 
received from H.M.S. Exeter, H.M.S. Encotmler, or the U.S. destroyer Pope^ 
“The Dutch destroyer Evertsen encountered Dvo Japanese cruisers in 
the Sunda Strait. She tvas damaged and was bcacJicd. 

“The destroyer H.M.A.S. Stronghold (Licut.-Commandcf G. R. Pretor- 
Pinney, .R.N.) and the sloop H.M.S. Terra (Lieut.*Commander R. W, 
Rankin, R.A.N.), arc also missing, and must be considered lost. 

"It has not been possible to form any estimate of the damage inflicted 
on the enemy by these ships during their last actions. 

“All other Allied warships which were in Java watqrs are kno^vn to be 
safe, except for some small craft and auxiliaries about which information, 
is not yet available.^ * ‘ 

“Next of kin of all known British casualties have been informed.” 
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